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Art. I.—Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Middle Ages. Published by the authority of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. Memorials of King Henry VII. Edited by James 
GaAIRDNER. London: Longman and Co., 1858. 


This volume of the series of “ Chronicles and Memorials” contains 
contemporary writings illustrative of the times of Henry VII. 

These consist of the historical works of Bernard André, his 
poem called “Les douze triomphes de Henry VII.,” the journals 
and reports of Henry’s ambassadors into Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
and Britanny, and some other papers of a somewhat similar 
character. 

The histories of André, having been consulted by Speed, and 
probably also by Lord Bacon, from whom our notions of the 
reign of Henry VII. have been hitherto mainly derived, the 
editor has justly deemed it to be a matter of some interest “ to 
verify the references of these writers, and to examine the sources 
of their information.” 

The chief results of this investigation, along with biographical 
notices of André and others, are given in a very readable preface 
tothe volume. From the perusal of this, the reader will find, 
that the story of Henry’s entry into London, “in a close chariot,” 
“like an enemy of the State,”* had its origin in the mistaken 
reading of a word in André’s MS.; and again, that passages re- 
lating to Perkin Warbeck’s imposture seem to have been so mis- 
construed or confused by Bacon and Speed, as to have afforded 
fallacious grounds for modern “Historic Doubts.” 

But this minute criticism of minor particulars, valuable as it 

? This story is given by Bacon in his History of Henry VII. 
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is in its place, leaves our notions of Henry VII. very little 
altered ; and we think, that the real historical value of the ma- 
terials before us, must be sought for in quite another “direction. 

The peculiar characteristic of these contemporary writings 
seems to us to be, their relation almost as much to European as 
to English affairs, and the intimacy they disclose, particularly be- 
tween the contemporary courts of Ferdinand and Isabella and of 
Henry VII. 

Henry’s reign lay at the very threshold of the Reformation, 
and the period comprised within its limits was precisely that, 
during which Europe seemed to nerve its energies for the coming 
struggle. As the Reformation was not a merely local event, but 
one emphatically European, so all Europe, in this antecedent 
period, seemed to be gathering its forces to meet it. Not each 
nation separately and in silence; but by a sort of combined or 
concurrent effort, which blended the interests of nations into 
one, and consequently entangled their history. 

But the period of Henry VII. may be regarded, not only as 
antecedent to the Reformation, but also as being the Jast, so to 
speak, of the Middle Ages. It was a transition period, and perhaps 
may be more safely and correctly viewed from a mediaeval, rather 
than from a modern, point of view. 

We of the 19th century think we can see how the minor nation- 
alities of the old world were swallowed up into one great empire— 
stretched over by a network of Roman roads—bound together by 
the uniting bond of one common language ; so that Christianity 
might thus, with a speed otherwise miraculous, travel into every 
region of the known world, and root herself in a soil prepared for 
her first germination. We think we can see how it was, that when 
the building was complete, it became needful that the scaffolding 
should be cleared away—how it became necessary that, her work 
being done, Rome should be taken out of the way. We do not 
wonder that men under whose eyes this took place, should have 
marvelled to see all the lights of the old world put out—all her 
refinement and civilisation extinguished —just at the moment, 
when they seemed to be appropriated by Christianity, as they 
were in the age of Augustine. Men must, of necessity, have 
trembled as they entered into the dark night of barbarism which 
followed ; and they would have trembled more had they known 
that it was to last little short of 1000 years!) They might well 
begin to think that God had abandoned His world, and given it 
over for a time to the powers of evil. Did not the King of Evil 
think so too, as he seemed to ride upon the storm, deluging the 
world with darkness, leading forth from the Pagan East his bar- 
barian armies, to overwhelm everything that was good in the 
lands into which Christianity had spread? It is true that the 
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Church was found to be stronger than the empire. Single-handed 
she struggled hard against the flood, and at last stemmed the waves 
proudly ; but when the storm was over, and the waves rocked 
themselves to rest, evil seemed nevertheless to have triumphed even 
over her. Led like her Founder into the wilderness, and offered 
all the kingdoms of the earth upon the condition of worshipping 
the giver, the Church seemed to have accepted the offer. She 
henceforth rose proudly to rule the kingdoms, and herself was 
apparently ruled by the Tempter to whom she had succumbed. 
The triumph of evil seemed complete, and, for anything that men 
could tell, permanent. They could not possibly foresee how the evil 
would be overruled for good—how that this seeming triumph was 
in reality no triumph at all—how, in overloading Christianity with 
the barbarism of the wild Eastern nations, instead of smothering 
the seed forever, it had butspreadoveritthevery soil, in which, after 
long centuries of silent germination, it was destined most abund- 
antly to flourish. This after events only have revealed to ourselves. 

At the period of the accession of Henry VII., the nations 
dwelt under the shadow of two great events, which darkened the 
horizon of their past, and filled them with fears for the future. 
First, the recent fall of Constantinople; and secondly, the great 
schism in the Papacy. 

The progress of Ottoman arms had opened the eyes of poli- 
ticians to the real condition and apparent prospects of Christen- 
dom. ‘These were indeed anything but hopeful. Driven as it 
were into the northern and western promontories of Europe, by 
the ever-encroaching power of nations, inspired by the warlike 
faith of Mohammed—a faith which, though little more than half 
the age of Christianity, yet already numbered, according to the 
general belief of that period, five times as many votaries as she 
could lay claim to'—a faith which was still penetrating farther 
and farther westward as centuries advanced, so irresistibly, that 
men began to have their fears, lest Italy should at length fall into 
its grasp; which had early stripped Christianity of her African 
churches, and for 700 years had maintained a firm foothold in 
the richest provinces of Spain, and this in spite of her mediaval 
and often repeated crusades—the external position of Christen- 
dom seemed very much like that of a rapidly declining power. 
And when they turned to examine her internal resources, their 
desponding feelings were deepened rather than relieved. 

Little more than a century had passed since a scourge had 
swept over Europe, as far more depopulating than Mohammedan 
arms, as the pestilence that walketh in darkness is more dreadful 
than the arrow that flieth by day. From the Levant the deadliest 
plague which the world’s annals bear record of, had passed into 
1 See Tindal’s Works, ii. 55. 
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Italy in 1346. It stripped her cities of most of their inhabitants,’ 
and then passed over the Alps into France, where in a few short 
months it is said to have cut off four or five millions of her people.’ 
It crossed the Pyrenees into Spain, and, in 1349, burst forth like 
a pent-up storm upon England, destroying, it is said, nine-tenths, 
and beyond all doubt a very large proportion of her inhabitants.* 
Churchyards were not large “aaah to receive the number of its 
dead ; and in a field of 13 acres, provided specially for the purpose 
in London, there is evidence that 50,000 citizens were laid beneath 
the turf.t| When the English Parliament assembled in the follow- 
ing year, they recorded, in the first statute inscribed upon their 
rolls, that “a great part of the people had died of the pestilence!” 

Strange that historians should dispose of an event like this in 
a few short sentences, as if its effects were no more permanent 
than those of a bad harvest, or its chief importance lay in the 
fact that it gave rise to Boccacio’s “ Decameron !” 

How rapidly must the population have increased, to have made 
up its lost numbers, during the century which succeeded! Was 
the condition of the nations such as to make it likely that their 
——— should increase at such a rate? Could Germany 

ave regained her lost population,® during a period, in which her 
separate states were at continual war with each other—her nobles, 
castled on inaccessible rocks, subsisting upon plunder—her social 
condition that of a nation emerging out of barbarism into civilised 
life? Could France have regained her lost millions, during a cen- 
tury, in which she was engaged in incessant and devastating wars? 
Could Spain have restored her losses, while Castile was the prey 
of the conspiracies and civil disturbances which marked the reign 
of John IL., and Arragon was spending her men and treasure, to 
her own impoverishment, in the Italian quarrels of her princes? 

We might mention instances in which an actual further de- 
population can be shown to have taken place ;’ but we prefer to 
turn exclusively to the instance of our own country. 

Setting aside the report of the chroniclers, that she lost nine- 
tenths of her inhabitants in the pestilence, as an exaggeration, 
and falling back upon the simple and more cautious statement 
of the Commons, that “a great part” of the people had fallen 
victims to it, the real question requiring an answer is this— 
Whether the fraction of population which remained, could have 

' It is said to have destroyed, in Venice, 100,000 ; in Florence, 60,000, or three- 
fifths of the population ; and in Padua, two-thirds. 

? Hal., Middle Ages, Sup. notes, 55. 

3JIn Yarmouth 7052 died; in Norwich, 57,000; in Leicester, 1480 in three 
parishes only.—Barnes’ Hist. of Ed. III., 436 et seq. 

* Stow’s Survey, ii. 62. : 593 Ea. IIT.,.c. 1. 

* She is said to have lost 1,200,000.—Barnes’ History of Ed. IIL., 436, et seq. 

’ For instance, at the hearth-tax of 1404, Arragon had 42,683 houses; in 
1429, not nearly so many.—Hal., Mid. Ages, i. 412. 
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so multiplied itself as to have reached the old numbers, during a 
century, almost wholly filled up, first, by the wars with France 
and Scotland, and secondly, by those civil dissensions—that 
“civil war amongst ourselves, which” (in the words attributed 
to the Duke of Buckingham in 1483) “caused so great an 
effusion of the ancient noble blood of this realm, that scarcely 
the half remained, to the great enfeebling of this noble land ; 
beside many a good town ransacked and spoiled, . . . so 
that there was no time in which rich men for their money, and 
great men for their lands, were out of peril.” 

In answer to this question, we have in the first place the con- 
temporary authority of John Capgrave, who, as he died in 1464, 
more than 70 years old, may have heard the story of the pesti- 
lence from eye-witnesses, and who, having been through a long 
life himself an eye-witness of its permanent effects, is perhaps 
the very best authority that we could quote. He states that, 
“it was supposed,” that the pestilence “left not in England the 
tenth part of the people”—that, in consequence, “ lords’ rents 
and priests’ tythes ceased ”—that, “because there were so few 
tillmen, the earth lay untilled”—and finally, that “so much 
misery was in the land, that the prosperity which was before never 
recurred.” ? 

This statement is explicit ; and the truth of it is borne out, it 
seems to us, by the facts, from which Mr Hallam and others have 
drawn different conclusions. They may be shortly stated as 
follows :— 

First, What accounts we have of the population of London 
and other towns in early times, show a population very much 
larger than we know to have existedin 1377. These Mr Hallam 
rejects as exaggerations. 

2dly, In 1377, the population of London seems to have been 
somewhere about 35,000, and that of the whole realm 2,300,000. 

3dly, At the accession of Henry VII., Mr Hallam concludes 
that the population of the realm reached somewhat more than 
3,000,000.? 

Now, if we bear in mind, that the census of 1377 was taken 
only twenty-seven years after the pestilence, we shall not hastily 
reject the earlier hints of a much larger population as exaggera- 
tions. The population of London must have been very much 
larger before the pestilence, if it destroyed anything like 50,000, 
and left 35,000 surviving not thirty years after! The popula- 
tion of England must have been very much larger before the 
pestilence, if it destroyed—we will not say nine-tenths, but—“ a 
great part” of the people, and left 2,300,000 surviving in 1377. 

* Capgrave’s Chronicle of England, pp. 213, 214. 
* Hallam’s Mid. Ages, ii, 159, n.; and Constitutional History, i. 8, n. 
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Finally, if the population be correctly stated at 2,300,000 
in 1377, and a little more than 3,000,000 in 1485, the theoretic 
increase during the century would be something over 700,000. 
But this number would be wholly inadequate to restore the 
losses of the pestilence, inasmuch as in that case the proportion 
of victims, instead of being any approximation to nine-tenths— 
instead of being “a great part” of the people—would have 
amounted only to one-fourth. So far, then, as these direct statis- 
tics may be relied on, they confirm, on the question of population, 
the statement of Capgrave, that England had not, in 1464, and 
therefore at the accession of Henry VII., nearly regained her old 
prosperity. 

Tracing the effects of this PY tad. we come to a similar 
conclusion. If a great part of the people were destroyed, a great 
part of their habitations would be left untenanted. Some towns 
and many villages must have disappeared, as they did, in our 
own time, during the Irish famine. As Capgrave says, “lords’ 
rents” and “ priests’ tythes” must have “ceased;” and if, as 
he continues, for want of labourers, “the earth lay untilled,” the 
value of land, as well as of houses, must have been in the long 
run very much depreciated. Now what was the fact in relation 
to these two points? Had the untenanted houses found inhabi- 
tants, and had the land regained its old value, at the accession 
of Henry VII.? 

First, as to the houses. Instead of their being rebuilt and re- 
occupied, the civil wars, and the numerous ejections arising from 
the — preference for pasturage (itself a consequence of 
the depopulation, which made tillage unprofitable), had desolated 
more.’ 

Harrison complained, in 1577, that there were not then remain- 
ing nearly as many towns and villages, as, from ancient records, 
it would appear that there had been during the centuries before 
the pestilence.’ 

In 1433, when a fifteenth was granted to the king, it was 
thought necessary to remit nearly one-seventh of the whole 
amount, “in part relief and discharge of the poor towns, cities, 
and burghs, desolate, wasted, or destroyed, or over greatly impo- 
verished.” And that these desolations were not repaired during 
the century, is evident from the fact, that, in nearly every sub- 
sidy granted from that time downwards, a similar deduction was 
made in similar words, till at length those statutes were passed 
by the Parliaments of Henry VIII. for the general rebuilding of 

1 As a specific instance of this, we may mention the town of Stamford, which 
was so “destroyed ” by the Northern army (“which also destroyed Grantham, 
Peterbro’, Huntingdon, ete.”), that “it could never after recover its antient 
dignity.”"—Peck's Annals of Stamford, 63; Stow, p. 685. 

? Harrison’s Description of Britain, 1577, p. 82. 
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towns throughout the country, to which we had occasion to refer 
in a former article.’ 

Then, turning to the question of the value of land, we are able 
to present to our readers the following series of instances of valu- 
ations of arable farms in Hertfordshire. The estimated annual 
value per acre, reduced to the standard of our present coin, is 
placed opposite, in each instance, to the date at which the valu- 
ation was made :? 

1268, ‘ 9d. 1313, 12d. 
1271, ‘ 12d. 1330, 83d. 
1274, 12d. - 6d. 
1285, 6d. 1331, 84d. 
Tid. 1336, 114d. 
9d. 1338, 11d. 
94d. 1432, , ; 6d. 
103d. 1446, , . 8d. 
93d. 1500 (Northamptonshire) 5d. 


° 6d. to 
. . Ad. 1510, (Huntingdnshire) 54d.° 


‘ ° 4d, 


These statistics, so far as they go, evidently point to the con- 
clusion, that, while the annual value of land in Hertfordshire 
maintained, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, an 


1 No. LVII., Art. 3. In that article we referred the desolations of the towns 
exclusively to the civil wars. But, having since traced back the allusions to 
those desolations in the Subsidy Acts to a period antecedent to those wars, we 
are driven to the conclusion, that they can only have increased desolations 
which existed before, and of which no other cause can be satisfactorily shown, 
other than the pestilence. 

Wood, in his “ Antiquities,” says, the parsonage of Yarmouth, “which, before 
the plague, was worth 700 marks, was hardly afterwards worth 40 pounds, as 
was certified in 22 Henry VII.” Hallam also mentions the instance of Win- 
chester, which, in 1450, complained to Henry VI. that nine out of its sixteen 
streets were in ruins (Supplemental Notes, 330). 

On the continent of Europe, as well as in England, “many towns and villages, 
nay, whole provinces, were left desolate of inhabitants.”—Barnes’ Hist. of Ed- 
ward III., 436, ete. 

The following list of towns, the rebuilding of whose desolated houses was 
required by the stats. of Henry VIIL., will show that no merely local cause will 
account for the decay of towns:—York, Lincoln, Canterbury, Coventry, Bath, 
Chichester, Salisbury, Winchester, Bristow, Scarbro’, Hereford, Colchester, 
Rochester, Portsmouth, Poole, Lynn, Feversham, Worcester, Stafford, Buck- 
ingham, Pomfret, Grantham, Excester, Ipswich, Southampton, Great Tamworth, 
Oxenford, Great Wycomb, Guilford, Hull, Newcastle (T.), Beverley, Bedford, 
Leicester, Berwick, Nottingham, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgeworth, Queenbro’, 
Northampton, Gloucester, and other towns in Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Corn- 
wall, Somerset, Essex, and Warwickshire, etc., ete. 

* These instances are collected from information from Clutterbuck’s Hist. of 
Herts, The coin was of the same purity throughout, so that allowance has been 
made only for alterations from time to time made in its weight. 

* The two last instances are of two farms held by Dr Colet, which he inherited 
from his father, 
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average of from 9d. to 10d. per acre, a fall of at least 30 per 
cent. took place about the year 1400, and that the old average 
was never afterwards regained during the fifteenth century. 

We could multiply proofs;' but it must suffice us here to 
have pointed out, that men, looking at things, as they must have 
done, from a medizeval point of view, dwelling under the shadow 
of Turkish conquests, and reading in the dismal history of the 
past their prospects for the future, might well watch despondingly 
the turn of events. 

They had, as it were, just buried their hopes, when Ferdinand 
and Isabella in Spain, and Henry VII. in England, took the helm 
of affairs. 

There was a strong analogy between the task which lay before 
the Spanish and English monarchs, on their accession to their 
respective thrones. Both had, in the first place, to quell long- 
continued civil wars, and by a firm and good government to 
secure the stability of their thrones against many pretenders to 
the crown; and both, in the course of a comparatively short 
period, surmounted their difficulties, and established the peace 
of their respective kingdoms. 

When, towards the conclusion of their reigns, after Ferdinand 
and Henry had each lost his queen, they entered into fresh nego- 
tiations to perpetuate the alliance between them, Henry could 
instruct his ambassadors to say, “that his realm was in good 
peace and tranquillity, and his subjects in due obeisance and wealthy 
condition ; established in peace, quiet, and restfulness with all out- 
ward princes.”* And Ferdinand could answer for himself, “ that 
he had ruled the land to its honour and profit ;” whereas, “ at 
the first beginning, it stood in great trouble.”* This was a great 
deal to say after a century of incessant civil and international wars! 
The alliance seems to date almost from the accession of Henry 


1 One of the Paston Letters furnishes us with an instance, in which, after 
great difficulty in finding a tenant, the steward of a manor, writing between 1422 
and 1460, states that he cannot obtain even two-thirds of the old rent without 
granting a lease of five or six years (Paston Letters, iii. 153). 

In the reign of Edward IV., land seems to have been sold for half its former 
value; and it was with difficulty that landlords could obtain their rents from the 
farmers, small as they were (Paston Letters, iv. 201; Harrison’s Description of 
Britain, 86). 

A Venetian estimate of the revenue of England, in 1454, assumes that it had 
fallen from 2,000,000 to 700,000 ducats since 1404, owing to the wars. The 
revenues of other nations are stated also to have suffered a similar reduction 
(Hallam’s Mid. Ages, ii. 356, n.). 

And finally, when the Venetian ambassadors visited England in 1500, they 
were greatly struck by the extreme thinness of the population, and the conse- 
quently small proportion of land actually under cultivation (Italian Relation of 
England ; Camden Soc., pp. 10, etc.). 

* Memorials of Henry VII. “Report of Ambassadors touching the King of 
Arragon,” pp. 242. 

* Memorials of Henry VIL, 261. 
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VII. Soon after the birth of Prince Arthur, we find Spanish 
ambassadors in England, negotiating his projected marriage with 
the Infant Catherine of Arragon. They remained in England 
“for the space of a year or thereabouts ;” and, accompanying 
them back into Spain, an embassy was sent by Henry in 1488, 
the details of which are preserved in “ Machado’s Journal.” 

He says little or nothing of its special object ; but, carefully as 
this is concealed, the particular request of the ambassadors, at 
their second audience, that they might be permitted to see the 
young princesses, and the frequent mention of the “Donna 
Catherine” as the “Princess of England,” or the “Princess of 
Wales,” disclose the progress that had already been made in the 
negotiations for the marriage. or instance :— 

“Ttem, on the 24th day of March [1488-9] the kings sent for 
the said ambassadors. . . . And they went with the kings 
into a gallery hung with fine tapestry. There they found the 
young princesses. ‘There were Donna Maria and our Princess 
of England, Donna Catherine. . . «. And the said two 
daughters, the Infanta Donna Maria and the Jnfanta Donna 
Catherine, Princess of England, had fourteen maidens, all noble 
ladies [attending upon them], all of them dressed in cloth of gold, 
and all of them daughters of noblemen.” 

And again :— 

“ And on the 25th day of this same month of March, the said 
kings made another festival in honour of these ambassadors, to 
wit, a bull-fight. And afterwards there came out about 100 
knights and other noblemen, who were well mounted on fine 
jennets, who skirmished and ran with dogs in the way they 
fought with the Saracens; which thing was a fine sight. . . . 
And it was beautiful to see how the Queen held up her youngest 
daughter, who was the Infanta Donna Catherine, Princess of 
Wales ; and at that time she was three years of age,” etc., etc.? _ 

The manner in which the ambassadors were received further 
shows the importance of their mission, and the anxiety of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to conclude the English alliance. 

“ Indeed I believe (says Machado) that no ambassadors ever 
went [on an embassy] who had more honour done them than 
was done to the said ambassadors in everything. People speak 
of the honour done to ambassadors in England. Certainly it is 
not to be compared to the honour which is done to the ambassa- 
dors in the kingdom of Castile, and especially in the time of this 
noble king and queen.” * 

Scarcely had the alliance thus been concluded, when Ferdinand 
and Isabella achieved that great conquest of Granada, which made 


? Memorials of Henry VIL, 328. ? Thid., 350. 
* Ibid., 351. * Ibid., 350, 351. 
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Europe ring with acclamation. The spell which had bound her 
for ages was broken by it. After long centuries, wherein more 
and more territory had been ceded to the Infidel, men’s hearts 
had settled down in the gloomy expectation that they might be 
destined to see even Italy herself in the hands of the Turk. The 
fall of Constantinople had sounded like a death-knell in their ears. 
But now at length was a shout of Christian triumph heard for 
the first time. A turn had come at length in the tide of victory. 
After a 700 years’ struggle, the Infidel was swept out of Spain. 
The star of Hope rose at once into the dark sky, and Spain 
blazed for a time like a meteor in the firmament of nations. 

Henry VII. appreciated fully this victory of “the Kings.” No 
sooner had he heard of it, than, in the midst of his nobles, and the 
mayor and alderman of London, he ordered a solemn Te Deum 
to be sung in the Cathedral of St Paul’s; “for that (to quote 
the words used by Cardinal Morton on this occasion) for these 
many years Christians have never before gained new ground or 
territory from the Infidels, nor enlarged the bounds of the Chris- 
tian world.”? 

And when, some years after (in 1502), the Pope called upon 
European princes to aid him in his wars against the Turks, Henry, 
though exceedingly cautious in committing himself to the Pope,’ 
was quite ready to join with the Spanish sovereigns in a bona jide 
crusade. The following dispatch shows that they had exchanged 
views upon the subject, and were acting somewhat in concert. 

Ferdinand and Isabella write thus to their English ambas- 
sador :—— 

“Regarding what you tell us about the tenth andcrusade-money 
which is being levied in that kingdom to maintain the expedition 
against the Turks, . . tell the king our brother, that taking 
into consideration the point at which the matter has arrived, and 
the necessity of forestalling and remedying the danger in which 
the Turk has placed and holds many lands of Christendom, the 
best thing would be that all the flotillas which we Christian princes 
shall join in collecting, . . . should be under one captain, 

. viz., the Cardinal and Master of Rhodes. . . . And 
in order that the money from the said tenth and crusade-tax now 
being levied may prove of most avail for that purpose, it would 
be best that orders should be given, that with the proceeds a flo- 
tilla be built in [England]; . . . foriéf this is not acted upon, 
and they should send it (the money) to the Pope, it is certain that he 
would expend it for some other purpose, and not on account of the 
said expedition. And tell the king aforesaid, that although the 
past year and the present we have had great expenses in our 


? Bacon’s Henry VII. 
? See his reply to the Pope, Ellis’ Letters, 1st Series, vol. i., p. 38. 
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fleet, we have just given orders for another fleet, . . . in 
order to aid and assist in the defence of Christendom.”* 

But we must pass on now to that second great event, which, 
pressing on the heels of the conquest of Granada, eclipsed it in 
brightness, and threw a still more dazzling halo round the 
Spanish throne. 

While the English ambassadors, before mentioned, were in 
Spain, Machado says, that they were met at Medina del Campo, 
where “the Kings” were, amongst others, by the “ Doctor of 
Tallavera.”* The mention of this name reminds us of the fact, 
that, at that very time, the council, of which Tallavera was the 
president, was probably sitting at intervals upon the merits of the 
scheme of Christopher Columbus. This great man at that time 
frequented the court of “the Kings,” from whom he received 
marked attention and deference. ‘Tallavera and his colleagues 
pronounced him a visionary schemer, and little dreamed that he 
was destined to be the hero of a greater conquest than that over 
the Moors. The news of the conquest of a kingdom had broken 
through the ice of centuries. Dispelling the universal despond- 
ency, it spread throughout Europea spirit of enterprise and hope. 
But when men heard of the discovery of the New World—when 
they talked of the “Terra Nova” in the West,—it has been well 
observed, they began to congratulate each other, that their lot 
had fallen in an age in which such wonders were achieved. 

Thus within a few short years had the Spanish monarclis, by 
their energy and foresight, dispelled the gloom of the Middle Ages, 
and revealed symptoms, which could not be mistaken, that an era 
of hope was at hand, brighter at least than had been known since 
the fall of the Western Empire. 

But, in this case, the influence of Spanish enterprise was felt in 
England, not alone by the general impression produced by the re- 
turn of Columbus. The ambassadors who passed to and fro be- 
tween the two countries, must have brought with them, from time 
to time, news of successes in the West, which, to use Bacon’s word, 
“sharpened” the king’s emulation ; and it is not a little curious 
that one of these ambassadors was Don Peter de Ayala—the very 
man who liad previously been sent into Portugal to defend the 
course taken by the kings in sending out Columbus on his second 
voyage, and to induce the Portuguese to comply with the terms 
of the papal bull, whereby all new lands in the West had been 
granted to the Crown of Spain, resting content with their own 
province of discovery in the South. Ayala must, therefore, have 
been well versed in all that related to Columbus and maritime 

discovery. He probably brought with him the news to England 
of the departure of the Portuguese expedition, under Vasco de 
? Memorials of Henry VIL, 413, 414. 2 Thid., 339. 
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Gama, on its famous and successful voyage in search of a south- 
eastern passage to India. Henry, as he made a confidant of 
Ayala, and counselled him upon his own affairs, must often 
have conferred with him upon these subjects; and _ perhaps, 
therefore, it was something more than a coincidence, that about 
the time of his visit to England Henry sent out his first mari- 
time expedition under Sebastian Cabot to Labrador and New- 
foundland. In several succeeding years he issued new com- 
missions for the discovery and investing of unknown lands! 
This conjecture, though it be but a conjecture, may not be de- 
void of interest, when associated with a name, otherwise never to 
be forgotten in English or Scottish history. Ayala was the means 
of bringing about that peace between England and Scotland, 
which resulted in the alliance between the two royal houses, and 
ultimately in the union of the two crowns, a century afterwards, 
In the accounts hitherto given by historians, we fail to perceive the 
probable reasons which operated with Henry, in employing this 
Spanish ambassador on so important an errand. In a dispatch 
printed in the “Memorials,” and probably written just before 
Ayala’s first visit to England, we find allusion to a fact, which at 
once points out qualifications in Ayala for such a task, of which 
we were in ignorance before. The dispatch is from Queen Isa- 
bella to her ambassador in London, and it contains the following 
paragraph :— 

“This day Don Pedro de Ayala has written to me, who, together 
with the ambassador of Scotland, was on the point of taking ship- 
ment: and he makes me aware how the said ambassador was in 
great fear of falling into the hands of the English, during this his 
voyage and return from Scotland; and for his security he has 
besought me, that in a dispatch of mine, I should name him my 
ambassador. I, on this account, have issued instructions to pre- 
pare a letter credential, for the King of England, on behalf of the 
said Don Pedro and him, appointing them for my ambassadors; 
but I have written to Don Pedro that, should they have passed, 
he might tear up my letter aforesaid. I am minded to let you 
know this, because, if you see it, you will know from what cause 
it was done.” 

It seems, therefore, that the Spanish sovereigns had had pre- 
vious communications with Scotland, and that Ayala had very 
recently been sent into Scotland with the Scotch ambassador. 
These two facts dispel all the mystery. Ayala, being well versed 
in the affairs both of England and Scotland, and being the am- 
bassador of the Spanish sovereigns, who were upon friendly terms 
with both England and Scotland, was naturally selected as the 
person most qualified for so delicate a task, as that of negotiating 

? Bacon. ? Memorials of Henry VII., 403. 
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a peace between them. The intimacy between Spain and Eng- 
land was not confined to the courts. The English ambassadors 
in Laredo, were entertained by a merchant who had an agent 
in Southampton ;* and at Burgos, by “ merchants who had fre- 
quented England.”? The extent to which the commerce be- 
tween the two countries was carried is shown in a dispatch,’ 
dated 1509, in which — is made that much gold was 
~ a . + . 
conveyed away by the English merchants, in return for English 
cloth imported into Spain. 

Another link of intimacy between the two countries was the 
number of pilgrims passing from one to the other. When the 
ambassadors were in danger of shipwreck on their voyage, Ma- 
chado says, * They cried unto God and to all the saints of Para- 
dise, and by God’s grace, and by the prayers and pilgrimages 
promised to the good saints, they were comforted and saved.”* In 
another place Machado mentions falling in with four ships of 
French pilgrims on their way to the shrine of St Jago de Com- 
postella ;> and we may mention that an English placard is still in 
existence, belonging to this period,® offering to such English 
men as should contribute a certain amount to the funds of the 
hospital, shortly before erected by Isabella for the accommo- 
dation of pilgrims to this famous shrine, the same indulgences 
as had usually been granted to those who performed a pilgrim- 
age to it.” 

This mention of pilgrimages naturally turns our attention to 
the religious aspects of the period under review. As the shadow 
of the Turkish conquest of Constantinople rested upon the minds 
of politicians, and influenced the direction of their aims and 
energies, so did the shadow of the great Papal Schism rest upon 
the minds of those who had at heart, whether from political or 
religious motives, the interests of the Christian Church. That 
schism had been ended only by a revolution, which, under the 
guidance of the great and good Gerson, had left the Pope the 
constitutional, instead of the absolute, monarch of the Church. 

To restore the unity of the Church, the sovereigns of Europe 
had promoted this revolution; and to preserve the unity of the 
Church, they now promoted a thorough reform of the clergy and 

b 3 D/ 

Memorials of Henry VIL, 333. 2 Thid.,336. 

* Ibid., 436. ‘ Ibid., 332. * Ibid., 371. 

* Printed between 1503 and 1513. 

_ ' The placard referred to is a broadshect printed in black letter. The head- 
Ing is preceded by a woodcut of the scollop shell, is as follows :—“ Hereaft 
foloweth the abreviacon of the graces and indulgeces and stacios which our 
moste holy fad Pope Alexader vi. granteth to all true beleuige people: of every 
sexe or kynde wyllige to entre into the fraternite of the great Hospytall of Saynt 
James i Cospotell: lately edifyed and bylded: as is coteined i his letrs apos- 
tolykes granted to euerlastige memory, and cofermed by our holy fad: nowe 
beige Pope Julis.” 
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the monastic orders. Such, however, was their dread of schism, 
that they dared not proceed with this reform without the sanction 
of the most dissolute of popes. They therefore bargained, in any 
way they could, for bulls, under which they themselves at length 
undertook to perform the task which the Pope, in his own person, 
seemed determined to neglect. Ferdinand and Isabella, through 
the great Cardinal Ximenes, wrung from the Pope the necessary’ 
authority vigorously to reform the $ Spanish monasteries. Henry 
VIL., through his minister Cardinal Morton, under a like autho- 
rity, pursued a similar course, as the Lambeth records still remain 
to testify. 

But at length papal wickedness, culminating in Alexander 
VL., Ferdinand and Isabella began to fear lest a new revolution 
and another schism should arise from the scandals it brought 
upon the Church. To avoid this danger, without calling a 
general council, which they feared might hasten instead of avert 
it, they wished that the Christian princes should combine, and, 
in a peaceable way, endeavour to compel the reform of some, at 
least, of the most notorious of the papal excesses. 

The document, which discloses the views of the Spanish sove- 
reigns upon this point, is so important, that, as it has not found 
its way into the collection of “ Memorials,” and has, we believe, 
never yet been laid before English readers, we insert a transla- 
tion of it at length.’ 


“Year 1498. The King and Queen. 
“ Concerning the correction of Alexander VI. 

“ What the Subprior should say to the King of England, being 
in private, is as follows :— 

“What you, el pache Soprior de Santa Cruz, have to sa 
from us to the King of England when you arrive there, in the 
journey you are now taking by our order into Flanders, is the 
following :— 

“ That knowing his good-will, and how good and Christian 
and Catholic the King is, and how much zeal he has for the 
things of God and the good of the Church; it seems to us that 
we ought to communicate with him in this so very important 
affair, very privately, by you, and by no other person, in order to 
learn his opinion upon it. 

“ That he must be already aware how much esteem and affec- 
tion we have to our Most Holy Father [the Pope], and what we 
desire to do for him; and to this we are bound more than otlier 


1 For the Spanish of this docyment, see the British Museum Library, No. 
1445, g. 23. 

For the translation we are indebted to our friend B. B. Wiffen, Esq. of Mt. 
Pleasant, near Woburn, in whose possession the original copy of the document 


remains. 
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princes, not only by his being Vicar of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
but as being our own countryman ;'—and our past services per- 
formed in his favour are good vouchers of the love we bear him 
and what we desire to do for him, and, especially, all that 
occurred in the war which was [undertaken] chiefly for the 
Church and its defence. And hence it comes that many persons 
tell us that the Pope, taking us [to be] so favourable [to him] 
and so bound to his affairs, is too forward to do very extravagant 
things, and this by other means than he ought to employ. 

“ That we are told now that he is set upon wishing to remove 
the Cardinal of Valentia from the Church, being bound to the 
gospel, in order to make him great at a distance, and this by 
wealth [taken] from the Church,—seeking to do this after the 
manner he did in making him Cardinal; and [as he did] in 
taking from the Church, Benevento, to give it to the Duke of 
Gandia.? Thus he sells all the benefices that are vacated to 
purchase estates for his sons, and obstructs the reformation of 
the monasteries in our realms,* and more still, the reformation of 
the Church of Rome, by deeds contrary to what the Vicar of 

a A 
Jesus Christ should do, and very scandalous and of bad example 
to all Christendom, 

“Tt orieves us much, and we feel it to the soul, both on account 

‘ r > 1 . > . 
of God and the honour of the Church ; and even as it affects his 
Holiness, we much desire the remedy of it, and that it might be 
done without hurt and inconvenience to his Holiness. For if it 
be not remedied, it may draw down great damage to the Church 
universally. 

“ And that we have already privately entreated the remedy for 
these abuses from his Holiness, and have already made all the 
efforts we could to attain it; and we see that they have not only 
not abated, but it seems the longer they continue the more the 
irregularities and excesses of his Holiness increase, and have come 
to such a pass that early measures are needful to prevent greater 
injury arising from them to the Church. 

“ And that he is quite aware that it belongs to the Christian 

1 Alexander VI. was a Valencian. 

? In June 1497, Alexander VI. had secularised the church lands of Bene- 
vento, etc., constituted them into a duchy, and given them to his son, “John 
Duke. of Gandia,” who was assassinated, it is supposed, by his brother Caesar 
Borgia, seven days after. In 1498 (the date of this document) Cesar Borgia 
(who had been made Archbishop and Cardinal of Valenza soon after his father’s 
accession to the Papacy) resigned his cardinalate, and was afterwards made 
Duke of Valentino, and in 1500 Duke of Romagna, ete. After Alexander VI.’s 
death, he was imprisoned by Ferdinand in Spain for two years. 

* In November 1496, Alexander VI., at the instigation of the monks, issued 
a brief, inhibiting Ferdinand and Isabella from proceeding with the reform of 
the monasteries and clergy, in which Ximenes was earnestly engaged, notwith- 


standing that the reform was made under the authority of a bull granted by 
himself a few years before. 
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princes, to whom God gives the most influence upon earth, to 
obtain the remedy of this [evil]. 

“ That it does not appear right to us to obtain it by means of a 
council, because of the scandal and schism that might thereby arise 
in the Church; as well as because of the damage which might 
happen to the person of his Holiness. 

“ But that it seems to us that we ought to effect it, by all of us 
sending our ambassadors with representations and entreaties to 
his Holiness. 

“ That although our entreaties have not as yet availed, we 
believe that his Holiness, seeing we are joined in it by some of 
the [other] Christian princes, will, through apprehension, do that 
which he ought to do. 

“ That some kings will combine with us. And because we 
believe that you, as a Catholic prince, zealous for the service of 
God and the good and honour of the Church, will be willing to 
engage in this readily: We pray you affectionately also to be 
willing to do this, and to consent to send your own ambassadors 
to Rome concerning it: that they and our own, with those of the 
[other] princes who unite with us in this affair, may labour by re- 
presentations and entreaties to his Holiness to remedy the evil. 

** That our ambassadors shall propose the negotiation, and 
urge it quickly, and will put themselves foremost in what will 
have to be done. 

*¢ That his [ambassadors] need only conform themselves to ours, 
and to the others who are agreed about it, and act the same as 
they do. And we hope in God that in this way we shall ac- 
complish the remedy, and prevent those evils that might occur to 
the Church if this be not done.” 

Let the reader mark the anxiety which pervades this docu- 
ment to preserve the Church from another schism, the consequent 
caution in which its terms are couched, the deference paid through- 
out to the papal dignity ; and yet the earnest resolve shown in 
some way to compel the Pope to reverse some of his most scanda- 
lous acts ; and he cannot but admire the earnest zeal for Reform 
which formed so virtuous a phase of the character of the Spanish 
“ Kings,” and their great minister, Cardinal Ximenes. 

But while he can admire this phase, he will not be wholly un- 
prepared to follow us, as we mar its beauty, by making one more 
quotation of a few lines from “ Machado’s Journal,” under date 
9th March 1488-9 :— 

“The ambassadors were lodged at Valladolid with a merchant 
called Ruy Gongalviz de Porthilho, who had been put in prison 
and accused as a heretic. And the kings had arrested all his pro- 
perty, for which reason the ambassadors were very ill lodged,”* etc. 

’ Memorials of Henry VII., 339. 
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This is a very early instance of the intolerance of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. A few years before, they had begun to introduce 
the Inquisition into Spain, and as they seem to have been at 
Valladolid only a month or two before the ambassadors were 
there, the imprisonment of Porthilho was probably an act of 
their own. If not, it was then one of the innumerable instances 
which obtained their hearty confirmation and their warmest 
approval. 

That dread and hatred of schism, to which we have adverted, 
arising as it did from the theory of the necessity of outward 
unity in the Church, and the duty of the civil power to maintain 
it, virtuous as it undoubtedly was, logically led to intolerance. 
And it needs no words of ours to show why Gerson, who was so 
zealous a reformer, that he carried reform over the heads of 
Popes, and deposed them to preserve the unity of the Church, 
at the same moment was exerting all his power to crush Huss 
and Jerome of Prague—why Henry VII., and Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and Morton and Ximenes, zealously engaged in the 
reform of the monasteries, and ready to combine even to reform 
the morals of the Pope, were equally zealous in the persecution 
of heretics, whether their faith were that of the Moor, the 
Lollard, or the Jew. Here we must abruptly take leave of 
the “ Memorials of Henry VII.” 

The review of detached materials must necessarily partake of 
a somewhat desultory character; but in thus glancing at some 
of the points, which the perusal of the volume has suggested to 
ourselves, we have wished to bear testimony to the value of its 
contents, and, at the same time, to enlist the interest of our 
readers in the history of a period hitherto little explored, and 
much standing in need of further investigation. 


VOL, XXXI. NO. LXII. 











Canning and his Times. 


Art. II.—The Life and Times of George Canning. By A. G. 
SraPLeTon. London, 1859. 


Tus book is less a biography of Canning, than a catalogue of 
his views and opinions, connected and explained by a running 
commentary. It does not aim at giving us a portrait of the 
man, in the seclusion of Gloucester Lodge, at his desk in Down- 
ing Street, or leading the debates of the House of Commons; 
but it professes to guide us along the lines of policy on which he 
moved in public life. Taking it even within these self-prescribed 
limits, we cannot say that it affords much fresh information, or 
that it shows skill in arrangement and composition. With the 
exception of some letters and memoranda, which throw light 
upon Canning’s early career in politics and illustrate one or two 
passages in his later years, the original matter in this volume 
has already been published ; and, as for Mr Stapleton’s observa- 
tions upon it, they have either been anticipated in his previous 
works, or are not remarkable for depth or acuteness. As regards 
method, too, this book is faulty; and its style, compared with 
that of Canning, with which of course it often comes in contact, 
reminds us of the contrast every schoolboy draws between the 
prose of Pauw and Brunck, and the verse of Sophocles. Still, 
though there is little merit in this work as such, it is impossible 
not to respect the motive which caused its publication, and the 
feeling and purpose which animate its pages. At a distance of 
nearly a third of a century, Mr Stapleton still cherishes the 
memory of his chief; and this has led him to undertaking the 
task of bringing Canning’s acts before the minds of the present 
generation. In his endeavour to accomplish this pious work, he 
has at least shown assiduity as a compiler; and we feel that a 
tribute of friendship to the distinguished dead should not be ex- 
posed to much adverse scrutiny. Whatever may be the literary 
value of this volume, Mr Stapleton has some right to keep away 
the critic from it, and to exclaim as regards the memory of 
Canning— 
* His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere.” 

Unlike Mr Stapleton, however, no personal tie connects us 
with Canning: so, with the aid of the book before us, and of 
other sources of information, we shall endeavour to form a just 
estimate of him as an orator, statesman, and public servant. 
We are glad that Mr Stapleton has given us the opportunity ; 
for, in our judgment, the reputation of Canning in England was 
scarcely ever at its just height, and has declined unduly since 
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his death. It is not perhaps too much to say, that, even in 1827, 
he was more generally admired abroad than at home, and that 
since 1827 he has been better appreciated at Athens and Lisbon 
than by the majority of hiscountrymen. Whi this is so, is suf- 
ficiently intelligible. The fame of Canning rests, in the main, 
upon the sagacity with which, in 1808, he advocated our taking 
up the cause of Spain and Portugal as the best means of giving 
a blow to Napoleon, and upon the prudent skill with which, from 
1821 to 1826, he detached England from the influences of con- 
tinental despotism, and restored her to her proper place in 
Europe. But, at the first of these periods, it was his misfortune 
that another reaped the harvest of which he had sown the seed ; 
and, as to the second, the vicissitudes of the last thirty years 
have made most men forget the real significance of the policy 
which broke up the Holy Alliance. Add to this, that these were 
the triumphs of our foreign policy only; and that our foreign 
policy is always that part of our administration in which we take 
the least interest, and which we forget with the greatest rapidity. 
On the other hand, in the sphere of domestic politics, within 
which we are far more at home with our statesmen, Canning for 
many years was on the unpopular side, and to the last showed 
no more than a tendency to Liberalism. It is probable that, had 
he entered public life ten years earlier or later, he never would 
have identified himself with Eldonian Toryism, and that at home, 
as well as abroad, his name would have been known among the 
advocates of progress and improvement. But his first impres- 
sions with regard to the government of England, and the bear- 
ing and objects of the popular party, were acquired in 1793 and 
1794; and these impressions not only clung to him through life, 
but coloured all his views on English politics. Hence he long 
confounded Liberalism with Jacobinism, persisted in character- 
ising wholesome changes as revolutionary, and to the last was an 
opponent of Parliamentary Reform. In youth he supported Mr 
Pitt’s worst measures of coercion; and in mature manhood he 
maintained the necessity of renewing them when the occasion 
required a very different policy. At the close of the war he pre- 
ferred to connect himself with the reactionary and harsh schemes 
of Addington and Vansittart, than to join the great and increas- 
ing Liberal party which was rising rapidly in general estima- 
tion. So, too, though inclined to Free Trade, he continued till 
his last years a Protectionist ; though opposed to the Slave 
Trade, he resisted Emancipation ; though a sincere advocate of 
the Catholic claims, he did his best to ‘put down the Catholic 
Association. Nor has his name been connected with any great 
social measure which makes a statesman a bye-word of honour 
ii a nation, and redeems him from all antecedent discredit. 
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The result has been, that, viewed only as a Home Minister, Can- 
ning has not escaped the just censure which attaches to the 
earlier Liverpool Administration ; and as this is the aspect from 
which he is often beheld, his real merits have not been suffi- 
ciently considered. Even the fame of his oratory is now only a 
tradition ; and few care to give an hour to the study of an elo- 
uence which legitimately connects the age of Pitt and Fox with 
that of Brougham, Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston. Though 
we cannot hope to change public opinion on these points, we may 
at least try to set Canning fairly before its tribunal ; and, if we 
do not err, the verdict of history on him will be, that, although not 
without several flaws in his character, and notwithstanding some 
grave errors of policy, he still deserves to take a place among 
the great ministers of England, while as an orator he was almost 
unrivalled during a period of nearly thirty years in Parliament. 
Of the early years of Canning we shall say very little, though 
they form a tempting subject of comment. He was the scion of 
a respectable Anglo-Irish family, which migrated from War- 
wickshire in the reign of Elizabeth, and obtained grants of land 
in the counties of Kilkenny and Londonderry. In the middle 
of the last century its head was Mr Stratford Canning, a quiet 
country gentleman of small estate, yet who became the ancestor 
of three ennobled houses. His eldest son, George, about 1757 
was driven from his father’s roof on account of a love affair, and, 
with an allowance of one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, 
was sent to make his fortune in London. In this attempt he 
was not successful; and although he seems to have been by no 
means wanting in talent, we see him, in 1767, as a briefless bar- 
rister, occasionally employed in writing pamphlets and articles 
for Dodsley. In 1768 he married a Miss Costello, and died in 
1771 in great poverty, a year after the birth of an only son, 
George, subsequently Prime Minister and Leader of the House 
of Commons. Shortly afterwards his widow married an actor of 
the name of Reddish, and betook herself to the stage as a means 
of livelihood. This marriage was an unhappy one; and for 
some years her young son was exposed to the ill-treatment of a 
vicious stepfather, and to the contamination of the society of 
strolling players. It was only to be expected that these evil 
influences should have had the worst effect upon him; but the 
contrary happened to be the result, and the boy grew up singu- 
larly steady and moral in his conduct. At the age of ten he was 
removed to the house of one of his father’s brothers, who from 
this time undertook his education ; and, as he now began to show 
the signs of remarkable promise, he was soon afterwards sent to 
Eton. Here he remained until 1787; and gradually rose to be 
the most brilliant scholar at the place, while he became a general 
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favourite among the masters and pupils. During these years, in 
the vacations which he spent with his uncle, he attracted the 
notice of Fox and Sheridan, who, it is said, predicted his future 
eminence ; and at Eton he showed a fine taste for English litera- 
ture, by setting on foot the “ Microcosm,” a periodical in which 
the best style of Addison was parodied with great felicity. At 
tle same time, his character developed with his intellect ; he was 
strictly honourable, steady, and persevering ; somewhat proud 
and petulant, but generous and high-spirited ; and filled with a 
just and lofty ambition. In 1788 he matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford ; and there, beside many of his Eton friends, 
he became associated with several young men of promise, with 
whom he rose in after life to distinction. At Oxford his career 
was such as it had been at Eton; he was an accomplished 
scholar and an earnest student; he was greatly beloved as a 
friend and companion ; and he was marked out among his fellows 
as certain to rise to future honour. About this time, too, he 
began to show his skill as a speaker in a debating society, 
founded under his auspices; and as he was very prepossessing in 
appearance, and with a perfect air and manner, he was often a 
guest at some of the best houses in England. It so happened 
that his hosts were usually of the Whig party, who confidently 
hoped to find in him a brilliant recruit; and, at this period, it 
would seem, from a letter in this volume, that he was decidedly 
Whiggish in his politics. At Devonshire House he was already 
spoken of as a rising Foxite, and in the gay reunions of Mrs 
Crewe he was prominent among her buff and blue admirers. 
Canning left Oxford, in 1792, with as high a social and aca- 
demic reputation as, perhaps, was ever gained bya student. He 
was the pet of Christ Church dons, the rising hope of troops of 
friends, the Coryphzeus of Eton and Oxford stars, and a man of 
mark at Brookes’s and Whig coteries. But, though his introduction 
to life was thus brilliant, his fortune was scanty and precarious; so, 
with a proper sense of independence, he betook himself to the 
study of law, and entered his name at the Inner Temple. That 
he would have become a great advocate, had he continued in the 
legal profession, is proved by the dexterity of his speeches, and 
his skill in managing evidence ; but it is probable that his intel- 
lect was too cultivated and refined to take kindly to the elements 
of English law; and it would seem, if we may judge from what 
he left behind him, that he did not pay munch attention to the 
study even of jurisprudence. In none of his state papers or re- 
ported speeches is to be found that mastery of legal principles 
which distinguish several of the compositions of Burke, and 
show conclusively that he was thoroughly imbued with the 
main doctrines of law as a science. It was rather in the society 
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of friends, and among the debating clubs of the Temple, that the 
genius of Canning shone at this period; and there, we know 
from the testimony of his contemporaries, that he fully main- 
tained, and even increased, his previous reputation. At this time, 
he was still supposed to be a Whig; i a story is told, that, 
notwithstanding his youth, he was solicited by the enthusiast 
Godwin to become the leader of a revolutionary association then 
being organised against the Government. It is certain that 
he still continued a favourite of Fox and Sheridan; that he was 
often a guest of Lord Lansdowne; and that that statesman 
about this time introduced him to Bentham as “a stripling who 
one day would be Prime Minister of England.” But in 1793 
events occurred which detached him for life from his former 
political associations, and, as was the case with many others, con- 
nected him with a party in the State, and a set of principles, with 
which his own nature had little in common. Like Pitt and 
Fox, and the majority even of thinkers in England, Canning at 
first had admired the French Revolution, and had hailed with 
delight the constitutional system which had been the work of the 
States-General. But, when the downfall of feudalism and abso- 
lutism in France had buried in its ruins the throne of 1789, and 
had been the signal of the anarchy of 1792,—when the entire 
power of the Legislative Assembly and of Louis XVI. had fallen 
into the hands of the Jacobin regicides, and the National Con- 
vention had proclaimed war against all tyrants,—and when the 
noxious principles of the Mountain and the Cordelier’s Club were 
rapidly infecting the discontented in England—his feelings 
underwent a complete change, and he resolved to take the side 
of the Government. A letter in this volume shows that, as early 
as 1793, he had become an adherent of Pitt, and was prepared 
to back him in the tremendous struggle then breaking out be- 
tween England and the French Revolution. The result was, 
that the Minister, anxious to gain such an ally, began a corre- 
spondence with him; that Canning consented to enter Darlia- 
ment under Pitt’s auspices; and that by the year 1794, he found 
himself, with many others of the great Whig Secession, enlisted 
under the banners of Toryism. 

The period at which Canning became a member of the House 
of Commons was singularly calculated to draw out oratorical 
ability, and to raise a good speaker to immediate eminence. It 
was a period when party spirit and passion swelled fiercely, and 
when the leaders of debate sought out with anxiety any young 
athlete worthy to contend under their banners. But it was a 
period unfavourable to the development of a statesman, and it 
exercised an influence upon the career of Canning which can be 
traced throughout his life. The terrible excesses of the French 
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Revolution had stirred the mind of England to its depths; and 
national indignation, jealousy, and terror concurred in a vehe- 
ment clamour for war. On the other hand, the remnant of the 
Whig party, the partisans of Parliamentary and Financial Re- 
form, and the small body of English anarchists who secretly 
rejoiced at the triumph of French principles, for different reasons 
advocated peace; and, under the pressure of a strong opposing 
force, approximated to each other more nearly than otherwise 
they could have done. The result was, that England was 
divided into two hostile camps, between which a strong party 
conflict raged; and that men’s minds were exasperated against 
each other to a degree it is now scarcely possible to credit. In 
these circumstances, the Executive, backed by the Crown, the 
Church, the aristocracy, and the mass of the people, acquired an 
almost irresistible strength, and proceeded to stretches of arbi- 
trary power which no Government could now venture on. For 
some years, the Opposition, led by Fox and Grey, and a menac- 
ing phalanx of democratic allies, resisted it with stubborn tenacity; 
but at length its victory was complete, and it ruled England with 
all but an irresponsible domination. All criticism of Government, 
however constitutional, was denounced as Jacobin and anti- 
monarchical; any attempt to reform our institutions was charac- 
terised as revolutionary; and even the legitimate expression of 
= opinion was reprobated and punished as sedition. The 
labeas Corpus Act was several times suspended ; men were tried 
for high treason for comparatively slight offences; and strin- 
gent and iniquitous laws were passed to coerce what was then 
called the peril of democracy. At the same time the energies of 
the nation spent themselves in war; the task of the legislator 
and the reformer became odious or suspected; and a minister 
who had begun his career as a peaceful economist, and had once 
inclined strongly to the popular side, was transformed into a 
mighty dictator, who ruled England as he pleased in a life and 
death struggle. From 1794 to 1798 the enthusiasm and exas- 
peration of the people were not ill typified in the person of 
Edmund Burke, now denouncing vehemently a regicide peace, 
now confounding Dissenters and Whigs with Atheists and 
Jacobins, now preaching a French crusade with the energy of 
Peter the Hermit, and now dashing daggers on the floor of the 
House of Commons as an illustration of the mercies of the Con- 
vention. ‘The consequence was, that Pitt’s Government became 
omnipotent; that its objects grew less to be the welfare of the 
State, than the strengthening of the Executive and the putting 
down its opponents; and that at length the prospect of external 
freedom began to appear impossible to many. In fact, in the 
strife which was then waging a compromise could scarcely be 
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found; and, for a time, the forces of our free institutions were 
kept down, or rendered odious. 

Such was the stirring, but half revolutionary time, at which 
Canning entered public life, and undertook the responsibilities 
of a legislator. ‘The crisis was adapted to his rhetorical powers ; 
and from the first he acquired a brilliant reputation by energetic 
assaults on the Opposition, by plausible vindications of Pitt’s 
policy, and by bold appeals to the warlike spirit of England. 

ut its effect on him was to imbue him with the Toryism of 
the second stage of Pitt’s career; and from this he never en- 
tirely emancipated himself. It inspired him with that aversion 
to popular changes, with that dread of weakening the Executive 
Government, and with that conviction of the necessity of coerc- 
ing “ democracy,” which always formed a part of his political 
creed, and contrasted markedly with his more liberal charac- 
teristics. As it was, however, he quickly rose to eminence, and, 
as a speaker, shone not least in a senate which witnessed the 
grand declamation of Pitt, the fierce and impassioned logic of 
Fox, the sparkling and ornate diction of Sheridan, the Cassandra- 
like denunciations of Burke, and the grace and subtlety of the 
accomplished Windham. He speedily distanced the youthful 
competitors, such as Jenkinson, Huskisson, and Sturges Bourne, 
with whom he had commenced public life; and having distin- 
guished himself in debate as early as 1794, he was made in the 
next year a member of the Government, as Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He continued in this office till 1801; and 
during these years became a warm friend of Pitt, for whom he 
felt an enthusiastic devotion. It is of course unnecessary to say 
that at this time he supported the Administration ; but how 
valuable was that support can only be estimated, if we bear in 
mind that he was already a great Parliamentary speaker, and 
that alone of the great speakers on his side he defended Pitt in 
all his policy. If, on any occasion from 1794 to 1801, some 
orator of the Whig Secession showed symptoms of mutiny, and 
= a hint that he had not forgotten the days of the India 

ill or the Westminster Scrutiny, it was a great thing for the 
Minister to know that he could always command the powers of 
a perfect advocate, who could palliate failures in Holland or 
Quiberon Bay, could explain away the frustration of prophecies 
against France, could vindicate any measures of domestic severity, 
and could draw down rounds of uproarious applause by a bold 
yet polished appeal to the high spirit of England. On one point, 
indeed, it would appear that Canning differed from his leader as 
early as 1798; but the difference was of no practical moment, 
and in fact redounded to Pitt’s advantage. Pitt looked on the 
war as a dynastic struggle, and was ready to make peace even 
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with a Jacobin government, provided it had sufficient stability. 
But if we may judge from a speech made on Tierney’s motion 
for entering into negotiations with the Directory, Canning held 
tliat the contest was one of principles, and should only cease 
with the Revolution. This opinion, which probably was derived 
from Lord Grenville, who in 1798 was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, was, however, of no real inconvenience to the 
Minister; and on all other subjects, as we have said, he received 
most powerful assistance from his young ally. Canning con- 
curred entirely with Pitt as regards the Irish Union, and adopted 
his liberal ideas on the Catholic question, of which he became 
a powerful advocate. Like Pitt, he resisted any attempt at 
Parliamentary Reform during the war; and, indeed, on this 
point he went beyond his leader, for Pitt had once been a 
zealous reformer, while Canning’s opposition to it continued per- 
manent. He also gave an effective aid to Pitt in apologising 
for his coercive measures ; and was ever ready to retort upon 
the Opposition if they inveighed against the suspension of our 
constitutional liberties, or complained of the pressure of a grind- 
ing taxation. It is not surprising that, even before 1801, Can- 
ning should have thought that these great services had entitled 
him to a seat in the Cabinet ; but this honour was as yet beyond 
his reach, and it would seem that even in Pitt’s estimation he 
had not yet grown into a statesman. A most powerful debater 
somewhat prematurely placed in office, appears at this time to 
have been his character with his contemporaries. 

Canning, however, gave other aid to Pitt than that of his ready 
and persuasive eloquence. ‘The power of the press was less than 
it has since become, but it was not without considerable effect; and 
between 1793 and 1801 it was wielded ably by both the parties 
in the State. Burke’s “Letters on the French Revolution, and 
ona Regicide Peace,” and the “Vindicize Gallice” of Sir James 
Mackintosh, are the best specimens of serious argument on their 
respective sides ; while the “ Anti-Jacobin” and the “Rolliad” are 
the most remarkable among the political satires of the day. 
The “Anti-Jacobin” was edited by William Gifford, who subse- 
quently did the same duty for the “ Quarterly Review ;” and it 
was written for the most part by Canning and a set of the friends 
whom he had made at Eton, at Oxford, or in the House of Com- 
mons. Putting aside the ribaldry and harsh personalities of this 
publication, there can be no question as to its wit and piquancy; 
and the brilliant squibs of Canning in it, are, with the exception 
of those of Moore, the best in the language of their kind. These 
telling bits of satire not only display extreme boldness and 
humour in point of conception, and a perfect command of keen 
and easy diction, but they also form a complete index to the 
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views Canning had as regards the character of the time. The 
parody on Martin is an admirable caricature of Southey’s style ; 
but it is also a happy sneer at the Rousseauite dreams which still, 
in the eyes of some persons, floated over the chaos of Jacobin 
anarchy. The “ Needy Knife-grinder,” in a brilliant hit at Eng- 
lish sapphics, gives a picture of the cant, the hypocrisy, and the 
false pretensions of the friends of humanity according to Tom 
Paine. The song of “ Matilda Pottingen” is an attack upon 
Schiller and Kotzebue, whom Canning | supposed identified with 
Jacobinism ; and the “ Progress of Man” is a witty description 
of what society would be under French principles. But of all 
these pieces, the most suggestive, and, on the whole, perhaps the 
best, is the “ New Morality ”—a mock didactic poem upon the 
ethics in vogue under the regime of the Directory, which, to a 
certain extent, were then penetrating England. “Nothing can 
be happier or more persuasive than the contrast drawn between 
the sickly sentimentalism of such characters as Louvet, and the 
conscientious charity of sound morality,—beween the fraternising 
philanthropy of Girondin enthusiasts, and the honest patriotism 
of true English hearts,—between the creed which, beginning 
with “ Peace to all men,” ended in universal warfare and the 
guillotine, and that which, founded on fact and religion, inculcates 
private and national virtue. Taken as a whole, these contribu- 
tions show us Canning as he then was—a brilliant and thorough 
Tory of the anti-Gallican section, ready to denounce anything 
and everybody with the least taint of French doctrines—a de- 
voted follower of Pitt, who thought more of his dictatorship than 
of preserving the constitution—a politician who was eager to 
stake all the. strength of England upon putting down the Great 
Revolution. With all their point, vigour, and sarcasm, they also 
bear traces of petulance and want of thought; they abound in 
unscrupulous sallies of personality; and, obv iously, they are rather 
the work of a rhetorical gladiator than of a calm and reflecting 
statesman. 

In 1801, after accomplishing the Irish Union, Pitt found him- 
self unable to settle the Catholic question in consequence of the 
King’s obstinacy, and, accordingly, he put an end to his great 
ministry. It is said that he urged Canning to continue in office 
after the example of Lords Hawkesbury and Castlereagh, but his 
“ young friend” refused to abandon him. A new administration 
was now patched up, on the principle, as Lord Macaulay observes, 
“ of calling up the rear ranks of the old Ministry to form the front 
ranks of the new one;” and Pitt for a time retired from the 
scene. The head of the Cabinet was Henry Addington, a man 
of cold and somewhat sullen temperament, and at best of mediocre 
abilities ; and the residue of its members, with scarcely an excep- 
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tion, were not remarkable for talent or experience. It was 
scarcely possible that such a Government could live long in the 
then critical state of the nation, opposed as it was by all sections of 
the Whig party, and by not a few of Pitt’s followers. That great 
leader, however, at first supported it; and even on the question 
of the peace of Amiens, which appeared a protest against his own 
policy, he lent it the aid of his vote and eloquence. On this 
question Canning differed from Pitt; and though he continued 
as firmly as ever his friend, he commenced, in conjunction with 
several of the young Pittites, a vehement opposition to the Ad- 
dington Government. Whether this opposition had or not the 
secret sanction of Pitt, it is now impossible to ascertain; but there 
can be no doubt that it was eminently effective, and that Can- 
ning was its leading spirit. The Government was now assailed in 
front by the coalition of Fox and Grenville, and in flank by a 
vigorous band of young orators and writers, who never tired of 
contrasting it with that of their chieftain. The Prime Minister 
had been the son of a physician, and Canning made this subject 
the theme of unceasing allusion and ridicule. He scoffed at “ the 
Doctor,” in his retreat of the “ Villa Medici ;” as “ gently purg- 
ine” England with the “ moderate measures” he made his boast; 
as surrounded by “Brothers Bragge and Brothers Hiley,” 


“prescribed for at the public charge.” At the same time, in his 
place in Parliament, he drew contrasts between the genius of 
Napoleon and the inefficiency of the Minister; declared boldly 


” 


that what England wanted was “a man ;” and even appealed to 
the friends of Addington to urge him to resign his office. In 
private he pressed upon Pitt the absolute necessity of his resuming 
his place at the head of affairs ; and, it is said, was even rebuked 
by his leader for the freedom and pertinacity of his counsels. 
For a time the Ministry, backed by the Crown and the Tory 
majority, resisted all opposition successfully ; but when in 1803 
war with France became imminent, and all men began to feel 
that it was not equal to the crisis, it died out under a compara- 
tively slight pressure. An attempt to form a coalition under 
Pitt, Fox, and Grenville, on the principle of maintaining the 
war, and of a general liberal policy at home, was defeated by the 
personal dislikes of the King; and Pitt, with a much weakened 
band of followers, commenced his second administration. In this 
Government Canning held the place of Treasurer of the Navy ; 
but he was not made a member of the Cabinet. 

The second administration of Pitt was very different from his 
previous one in point of ability and duration. It was composed, 
for the most part, of the Addington Cabinet, and, as Canning 
had made himself greatly disliked by that following, he was pro- 
bably on that account excluded from higher office. It is said 
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that he predicted to Pitt that his government would not stand ; 
and events certainly justified the prediction. War had now 
broken out again with France, but under very different condi- 
tions from those of the first revolutionary contest. Her resources 
were now wielded by a commanding genius, who had added to 
them those of Spain and Holland ; and the Downs of Boulogne 
saw an immense army drawn up against our shores, while the 
fleet that was to convey them was being assembled in half the 
harbours of Europe. Pitt had no other policy to oppose to these 
preparations than that of continental subsidies and alliances ; 
and although the battle of Trafalgar saved England from in- 
vasion, that of Austerlitz broke up the great coalition he had 
formed. His schemes of war, in short, had failed; and the un- 
popularity which he began to acquire on this account was in- 
creased by the impeachment of Lord Melville, his most faithful 
friend, and by the haughty indifference with which he was sup- 
posed to view the enormous taxation he imposed on the country. 
Besides this, more than half his colleagues were inefficient ; and a 
section of them were ready to desert him at any moment. He 
had no longer such men as Burke, Windham, and Grenville on 
his side; and while his own health was beginning rapidly to 
fail, he was encountered by the coalition of Fox, Grenville, and 
Addington. For a time he bore up against his foes, and with 
his lofty Roman dignity conjured the House of Commons to con- 
tinue the war at any cost; reproved as anarchical and seditious 
any protests against subsidies and income-taxes ; and threw the 
mantle of his own spotless integrity over the fallen shame of 
his old colleague. In the different debates in these contests, 
Canning proved himself his ablest supporter ; and, especially in 
the case of Lord Melville, his defence was eminent for dexterity 
and ability. It is said that Pitt, in return for these services, in- 
tended to have raised him to the Cabinet, and that, had he lived 
another year, Canning would have been his Foreign Secretary. 
This honour, however, Pitt was not destined to bestow; and he 
died in January 1806, in the most awful crisis of a war which he 
had spent his life in combating in vain. His death, of course, 
broke up his tottering administration, and after a brief negotiation 
with Addington, the King called Fox and Grenville to his counsels. 

The Grenville Administration lasted only fourteen months, 
from January 1806 to March 1807. It was satirically described 
as the ministry of “all the talents;” but although it certainly 
combined the ablest men of all parties, with the exception of the 
young Pittites, it suffered from the inherent weakness of a coali- 
tion. Its domestic measures, no doubt, were admirable ; and it 
deserves the thanks of history for having put an end to the Slave 
Trade, for having mitigated the military system of Pitt, for 
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having lessened the financial burdens of the nation, and for hav- 
ing made a vigorous effort to further a settlement of the Catholic 
Question. But its foreign policy was somewhat oscillating and 
uncertain, and its plan for carrying on the war was not marked 
by boldness or vigour. For we 2al or woe En gland was pledged 
to the struggle with Napoleon ; and although » no one can blame 
Fox for his benevolent attempt to make peace in 1806, we think, 
when that attempt had proved abortive, that the energies of the 
nation might have been better employed than in desultory ex- 
peditions in many parts of the world, after the fashion of the 
Pitt policy. Ifthe conduct of Prussia before the battle of Jena 
was characterised by gross bad faith, we cannot assent to the 
policy of making an enemy of her, at a moment when she might 
have been used as a formidable outwork against Napoleon. 
So, though probably it was wise to abandon the system of which 
we had seen the fatal results at Campo Formio and Presburg, 
and to cease lavishing treasure upon continental powers whose 
armies never met those of France without disaster, there was no 
sound objection to aiding Russia with our own forces in 1807, 
when she had proved all but victorious at Eylau. As for the 
glorious and promising affair at Maida, and the demonstration 
against the Porte, their effect was more than counterbalanced by 
our defeat at Buenos Ayres, and by the evacuation of Alex- 
andria; and it is now difficult to see of what advantage could 
have been a system of eccentric attacks upon a power which 
already had half Europe at its feet, and was aiming deadly blows 
at our existence. The truth seems to be, that, of the leaders 
of this Ministry, Mr Fox did not appreciate the character of the 
contest, at least ‘until just before his death ; that Lord Grenville, 
though thoroughly anti-Gallican, was not efficient as a member 
of a war-ministry ; that Lord Grey, though as true a patriot as 
ever lived, ret tained some of his early predilections in favour of 
France, : and did not like the idea of an internecine strife with 
her; and that Addington, whatever may have been his views, 
was not competent to. add any vigour to their counsels. On 
this side, therefore, the Grenville “Administration was not dis- 
tinguished ; but, on the other, it deserves the greatest credit for 
the stand it made for the principle of religious ‘toleration. As is 
well known, it fell because Lord Grenville refused to pledge 
himself to the King, that he would not attempt to remove the 
military disabilities ‘of the Roman Catholics, and thus free the 
nation from one source of disunion. 

During the whole existence of this administration Canning 
gave it the most determined opposition, and proved by far its 
most formidable adversary in Parliament. He was now free 
from the trammels of office, and having become independent by 
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his marriage with Miss Scott, a wealthy heiress, he was at liberty 
to take boldly his own line in politics. He rose at once to be 
the real leader of the Opposition, and was recognised as the 
chief of the young statesmen who had been formed under Pitt’s 
auspices. The Hawkesburys, the Huskissons, the Percevals, 
and the Castlereaghs were his subordinates at this period ; and 
in some respects it was the most brilliant and happy of his career, 
As an orator he was without a rival on his side; and his telling, 
vigorous, and polished eloquence often proved more than a match 
for Fox, then beginning to sink under disease, or for Windham, 
whose accomplished style was occasionally wanting in strength 
and simplicity. It cannot be said that this opposition was 
factious, for on many points it was founded on definite principles, 
and it did not involve him in actual inconsistencies ; but it was 
carried to an extreme vehemence, and it expressed itself oc- 
casionally in bitter personalities. One of the best and highest of 
its characteristics was the resolution Canning showed to vindi- 
cate the memory of Pitt, and to shield his policy from adverse 
criticism. In other particulars, events have proved that it was 
founded in sagacity and wisdom. Thus, in 1806, Canning de- 
precated any rupture with Prussia; and, with a just perception 
of the power and designs of Napoleon, insisted that all minor 
considerations should yield to the paramount one of arraying a 
resistance to him. As might have been expected, he advocated 
Pitt’s system of coalitions ; and contended that, after the out- 
break of the Prussian war in 1806, England should have joined 
in a confederacy with Russia and Prussia, and aided them with 
men and money. Whatever may be thought of this view, he 
seems to have been right in criticising generally the war-measures 
of “all the talents,” although he might have recollected that 
they were imitations of his leader’s expedients. As regards his 
opposition to the domestic policy of the Government, it was much 
more questionable and was far more bitter. He denounced vehe- 
mently Windham’s plan of limited service for the army, the 
wisdom of which has long ago been proved by experience. He 
assailed Lord Henry Petty’s whole scheme of finance, and argued 
that it was a covert invasion of the Sinking Fund, as though 
that institution were the perfection of wisdom. Ile even carped 
at the ministerial plan for abolishing the Slave Trade; and 
although he did not join Perceval in his diatribes against the 
Roman Catholics, he opposed the Government indirectly on this 
subject, and acquiesced at least in the “No Popery ery,” which 
was made at the general election of 1806. It cannot be said 
that this opposition, though able and effective, redounded to his 
credit as a statesman; but it called out his powers as a great 
debater and as a formidable party-leader. Even in 1807, how- 
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ever, Canning was not considered as ripe for high office; his 
friend Lord Malmesbury describes him at this period as “ very 
clever, very essential to government, but hardly yet a states- 
man ;”* while he was caricatured by Sydney Smith as “ a light, 
jesting, paragraph-writing man—not a legislator, a reasoner, or 
the conductor of the affairs of a nation.”? 

The Portland Administration succeeded that of “all the 
talents,” and Canning was its Foreign Secretary. At home it 
scarcely accomplished anything, except perhaps defer the hopes 
of the Roman Catholics ; but its foreign policy was marked by 
extraordinary vigour, if not, as we think, with entire wisdom. 
The battle of Friedland, in the summer of 1807, broke down 
the last continental enemy of Napoleon ; and the treaty of Tilsit, 
in the same year, partitioned Europe between him and Alex- 
ander. England was left without a single ally of any weight ; 
and from the Niemen to the Tagus, in France, in Holland, in 
Italy, and in Germany, Napoleon had banded an immense 
confederacy against her. The Russian autocrat had joined in 
this league; and the plans of the two Emperors were to con- 
centrate an overwhelming fleet to attack us, and, at the same 
time, to destroy our commerce by sealing up every harbour in 
“ a. ae ; 

Europe against it. For these purposes, it was secretly agreed at 
Tilsit that the navy of Denmark should be seized for the use of 
France, and that the Danish territory should be occupied by a 
French army. Soon afterwards the Berlin and Milan decrees 
appeared, which declared I:ngland and her dependencies in a 
state of blockade; excluded her mannfactures from the Conti- 
nent, and confiscated neutrals which presumed to carry them. 
This was followed by Napoleon’s invasion of the Peninsula, with 
the objects partly of enforcing more strictly his ordinances against 
our commerce, and partly of annexing Spain and Portugal to his 
Empire. Had these gigantic designs been successful, it is 
probable that our resources would ultimately have given way, 
and that even our fleet would have been unable to cope against 
the united navies of Europe. But Napoleon’s scheme with re- 
spect to Denmark was disclosed to our Government; and, with 
justifiable energy, we think, it proceeded to anticipate his attack, 
and it compelled the Danes to surrender their navy as a pledge 
tous. ‘The Berlin and Milan decrees were encountered by the 
Orders in Council, which swept the sea of continental flags, and 
deprived Europe of half the conveniences of life; and although 
this policy, in our judgment, was a mistake, and inflicted more 
Injury on us than on our enemy, it unquestionably weakened 
Napoleon’s Empire. It was in Spain, however, that the first 
great blow was struck at the mighty edifice of French despotism ; 
1 Diary, 367. ? Peter Plymley’s Letters, 7. 
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and this, aided opportunely by the British Government, paved 
the way to the events which caused its downfall. Though 
Napoleon had driven the royal family of Portugal from Lisbon, 
had carried off Charles IV. to Paris, and had occupied the 
Peninsula with his armies, he was not able to quench the spirit 
of pride and patriotism which so strongly animates the Peninsular 
nations. The Spanish insurrection commenced in 1808, and 
from Gallicia to Andalusia a formidable though irregular power 
rose up against the invaders. Soon Europe heard with astonish- 
ment that a French general and fifteen thousand men had 
capitulated at Baylen; that a French army had recoiled in de- 
feat from Saragossa; and that the veterans of Napoleon were 
baffled and cut off by swarms of half-armed partisans and 
guerillas. For the first time since the opening of the war, the 
forces of the French Revolution were combated by a thoroughly 
national movement; and the result was, that they met a very 
different opposition from that which they had previously en- 
countered. This movement, disorganised and irregular as it 
was, was seconded by the English Government at the right 
moment; and, in 1808, for the first time, England commenced 
a serious diversion against Napoleon on the Continent. As is 
well known, this led to the Peninsular war, to the gradual ex- 
pulsion of the French from Spain, and, ultimately, to the in- 
vasion of France by Wellington. Concurrently with these events, 
England attacked France in Holland; and though the expedi- 
tion was unsuccessful, it was conceived in a right spirit; while 
Austria, taking courage at this display of vigour, once more en- 
tered the lists with Napoleon. ‘The consequence was, that, even 
before the Russian campaign, his power was seriously under- 
mined; that he never again possessed the strength which he 
showed at the treaty of Tilsit; and that his schemes for the 
destruction of England ended in the campaigns of 1814 and 1815. 
It cannot be doubted that these results are partly to be ascribed to 
events with which England had nothing to do; but it is also true 
that the Portland Ministry contributed largely to them; that it 
was the first Ministry that rose to the level of the crisis, and 
really appreciated its significance; and, although its foreign 
policy in some respects was, we think, in error, and its military 
measures were not, on tlie whole, successful, it is certain that it 
laid down a plan of action which shook the mighty throne of 
Napoleon, and not a little led to its downfall. 

Of the foreign policy of the Portland Administration, Canning 
was, of course, the leading spirit; and he now showed his 
character as a statesman for the first time. Hitherto he had 
proved himself a masterly speaker, and a most efficient literary 
auxiliary ; but his faculty of carrying on and sustaining a policy 
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had either been denied or doubted. “ What, Napoleon to be 
put down by a joker of jokes!” was the remark of Peter 
Piraley on him; and even his friends thought him rather a 
Murat of debate, than an original or creative politician. The 
event falsified these anticipations; and from 1807 to 1809, 
Canning showed himself to be by far the ablest foreign minister 
who had yet directed England in the strife with Napoleon. If 
somewhat impetuous and wanting in cautious reflection, he had 
the genius to see clearly the nature of the contest, to comprehend 
the weapons with which it was to be waged, and to select the 
fitting instruments for it. He was the main author of the expe- 
dition against Copenhagen, defended it with his usual ability in 
Parliament, and drew up an elaborate justification of it; and 
events have proved he was entirely in the right in this course, 
although assailed fiercely by the Opposition for taking it. He 
approved also, though he did not initiate the Orders in Council, 
which, retaliating upon the Berlin and Milan decrees, declared 
France and her allies in a state of blockade, and made prizes of 
neutrals trading with them. For this policy, indeed, he was 
chiefly responsible, since he insisted on braving a war with 
America to sustain it; and though it has since been condemned 
by most thinkers, as tending to deprive England of necessary 
imports, as destroying her export trade in neutral bottoms, and 
as unwisely exasperating naturally friendly states, it was certainly 
marked with vigour and resolution. It was, however, in second- 
ing the Spanish insurrection against Napoleon, in organising our 
armies for the Peninsula, and in projecting the Walcheren expe- 
dition, that the genius of Canning was most conspicuous at this 
juncture. He appears, almost alone among the statesmen of the 
day, with the exception perhaps of Lord Wellesley, to have 
understood the significance of the events in Spain and Portugal, 
and to have appreciated the value of a British diversion in the 
Peninsula. He seems, besides, by this time, to have compre- 
hended the truth, that England should rely rather on her own 
forces, and appear as a combatant on the Continent, than rest 
her hopes on the Pitt system of subsidies, which had proved so 
costly and injurious. He is also entitled to the credit of having 
been the first minister who perceived the genius and resources 
of Wellington; and although, during his tenure of office, the 
war measures he initiated were not triumphant, though England 
lost an army at Walcheren, and, notwithstanding some promis- 
ing successes, the Convention of Cintra seemed to abandon the 
Peninsula to Napoleon, there is little doubt that the policy in- 
sisted on by Canning, contributed not a little to the fall of his 
Empire. The Spanish ulcer,” he said at St Helena, “was a 
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main cause of my ruin;” and if Wellington’s was the hand to 
deepen this wound, it was the eye of Canning that first under- 
stood how spreading and deadly it might become. 

The Portland Ministry, though somewhat shaken by the pro- 
ceedings against the Duke of York, would probably have re- 
mained in office had it not been broken up by the quarrel be- 
tween Canning and Lord Castlereagh. Canning had become 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the War Department, and insisted 
upon the retirement of Lord Castlereagh from it, offering as the 
alternative his own resignation. This resolve was not communi- 
cated to Lord Castlereagh as it should have been; and when, 
some months afterwards, Canning resigned on account of its non- 
fulfilment, and the whole affair was disclosed by Lord Camden 
to Lord Castlereagh, the principals concerned were incensed 
with each other. A duel followed, in which Canning was severely 
wounded ; and Lord Castlereagh having previously resigned, 
the Administration was dissolved. From this period till 1816, 
though often solicited to join the Government, Canning was not 
in any high office, if we except the honorary, but not very im- 
portant trust of ambassador to Lisbon in 1814-15. There is 
no doubt that he felt this retirement acutely, and that in con- 
sequence of it he sank in public opinion ; and although we think 
he was right in declining office in 1811, upon the ground that 
the virtual abdication of George III. had removed the great 
obstacle to the settlement of the Catholic claims, and that, asa 
follower of Mr Pitt, he adhered to his policy upon them, we 
cannot acquit him of something like false vanity when, in June 
1812, he refused the Foreign Secretaryship, because he would 
not consent to be led by Lord Castlereagh. At this time, the 
Peninsular contest, of which he was the real originator, and which 
he had vindicated splendidly against Lords Grey and Grenville, 
had arrived at a glorious but critical stage; and it was very im- 
portant to England’s interests that he should have been its 
director in the Cabinet. At this time, too, he agreed’ generally 
with Lord Liverpool’s Government; and as the Catholic ques- 
tion was left an open one, as it had been by Pitt, he could not 
make any objection on this particular. Making, therefore, every 
allowance for human infirmity, we think Canning was in error 
in this part of his conduct ; and the result of it was, that he had 
the bitter annoyance of seeing his own policy brought to a 
triumphant issue, and Lord Castlereagh share with Wellington 
the honour of accomplishing it. It is not to be wondered at when, 
in 1813, every month brought the news of some triumph in the 
Peninsula,—when, after Vittoria, the menacing aspect of Welling- 
ton in Spain proved a powerful aid to the grand alliance,—when, 
in 1814, the presence of the English in the Pyrenees kept back 
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Soult from hastening to the rescue of his chief, who was keeping 
Europe at bay in the plains of France,—and when, at the close 
of the struggle in 1815, England hailed the victor of Waterloo 
as the great captain of the age, and sent Castlereagh to represent 
her at the Congress of Vienna, that Canning felt acutely that he 
had not carried out the great scheme of which he had formed the 
conception, and that the laurels, of which he deserved a share, were 
transferred from his brows to those of a rival. “ Two years of office 
at this time” —he afterwards exclaimed—“ would have been worth 
more than ten years of life ;” and at this period he felt so com- 
pletely out of the prospect of a career, that he disbanded the set 
of political friends, of whom, for some years, he had been the 
leader. We must say, however, that if this phase of his poli- 
tical life was disappointing, the fault lay mainly with himself. 
From 1809 to 1816 Canning gave a general support to the 
governments of Perceval and Lord Liverpool, although he dif- 
fered from them on some of the momentous subjects which came 
under consideration at the latter part of this period. It is now 
known that, as early as 1815, he did not approve of the settlement 
of Europe at Vienna; that he deprecated our sanction of the 
partition of Poland, of the annexation of Venice to Austria, and 
of the dismemberment of Saxony and Norway; and that he 
had already begun to look with jealousy at the system known by 
the name of the Holy Alliance. As, however, unlike the Whig 
Opposition, he did not openly criticise this settlement at this time, 
we cannot refer his objections to it to a period earlier than that of 
his second Foreign Secretaryship. Speaking generally on subjects 
of domestic and social policy, Canning agreed with the Govern- 
ment during these years—he resisted any claim to Parliamentary 
Reform, did not approve of the mitigation of our criminal code, 
and failed to perceive the great crisis of change on which the 
nation entered after the Peace. As regards the Catholic ques- 
tion, which was vigorously discussed from 1812 onwards, he was 
one of its ablest and most constant advocates ; and he vindicated 
it in some of the best speeches which were ever delivered in Par- 
liament on the subject. Like Pitt, Fox, and the great leaders 
of either party in the State, he maintained that the profession 
of Catholicism, however erroneous its doctrines might be, was 
not incompatible with loyalty and obedience; that, therefore, 
there were no grounds for political disabilities on the score of 
such a faith ; and that obviously it was a matter of the highest 
national importance not to exclude a large section of the people 
from full citizenship. In these years, too—having been elected 
for Liverpool in 1812, which seat he retained till 1820—he be- 
gan, apparently for the first time, to turn his attention to the 
commercial and financial interests of the empire ; and he arrived 
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at conclusions with respect to them more liberal and advanced 
than those of the Liverpool Cabinet. It was a period when 
trade was much crippled by the war, and by an artificial system 
of protection which, on the pretence that it supported the indus- 
try of Great Britain, confined it within the channels of multi- 
plied monopolies. It cannot be said that Canning, like Brougham 
and Horner, who were now beginning to rise into notice, ap- 
preciated all the mischiefs of this system, for in some respects 
he was a Protectionist in principle; and in 1815 he did not raise 
a warning voice against the extravagant Corn-law of that ses- 
sion. But in matters of trade he was becoming liberal and 
enlightened; and of this he gave an instance as early as 1813, 
by an attempt, against the wish of the Government, to limit the 
exclusive charter of the East India Company. On the great 
questions debated by the Bullion Committee in 1810, he also dif- 
fered from Vansittart and Lord Castlereagh; and, though we 
do not assent to all the positions in his speech on that subject, it 
is an almost unrivalled specimen of lucid and graceful exposition 
of the points at issue. Like Horner and Huskisson, he con- 
tended that the difference, which in 1810 was becoming portent- 
ous, between the mint and market prices of gold, and that the 
lasting fall in the foreign exchanges, were infallible proofs of the 
depreciation of the entire currency; but, unlike them, he argued 
that the resumption of cash payments should not take place till 
after the Peace. The controversy has long ago been set at rest, so 
we shall make but one remark upon it. It was easy for Canning 
to disprove, as he did admirably, the false and absurd assertion 
of Vansittart, that our paper was at par with specie in England; 
but the disproof of that proposition, and the facts, that in 1810 the 
market price of gold was higher than the mint price, and that our 
foreign exchanges had long been adverse, did not necessarily 
establish the conclusion that our entire currency had become de- 
preciated compared with what it had been before the war.’ On 
the contrary, there seems good reason to think, that the differ- 
ence in value then existing between paper and specie was the 
consequence of hoarding abroad from panic, and of an extraordi- 
nary demand for gold and silver on the Continent ; and that, if 
any depreciation of the currency took place, it was not to a great 
.extent. This point, however, which might have opened the 
truth of the question, was scarcely urged at all by the Govern- 
ment ; and Canning alluded to it only in some contemptuous sen- 
tences, which show that he had not considered it carefully. 

For the period between 1816 and 1821 Canning was President 
of the Board of Control in the Liverpool Government, and, upon 
his retirement in December 1820, the Courts of Directors and 

1See J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ. 2, 86. 
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Proprietors concurred in expressing their sense of his services. 
There is, however, little of interest in his relations with India; 
and it is more important to consider his attitude during these 
years towards the general administration of the empire. We do 
not agree with Lord Brougham, that he was prompted by mere 
love of place in accepting office at this juncture, for he still ap- 
proximated more nearly to the Tories than to the Whigs; but his 
position as a statesman would have been higher had he separated 
at this time from the Liverpool Cabinet. For he differed from 
that Administration in many important points; and although he 
supported them, on the whole, in their actual measures, he had 
little cordial sympathy with them. By 1816-20——to use his own 
language——the waves of the revolutionary deluge had subsided, 
and the old establishments and institutions of Europe began to 
emerge from it though in altered forms. Napoleon was an exile 
at St Helena; his vast empire had become a thing of the past ; 
the democratic despotisms he had founded had disappeared; and 
Legitimate Absolutism, resting on two millions of bayonets, was 
crushing out the last sparks of “ Jacobinism” in Europe. Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia had joined in a league to put down the 
popular party on the Continent; and to this league, after a brief 
probation, the France of Louis XVIII. was admitted. At the 
same time the Congress of Vienna had arbitrarily altered the 
status and limits of several nations; the promises of free institu- 
tions, which had been lavishly made in 1813, were scandalously 
broken or neglected ; and democracy, beaten down, but fierce 
and exasperated, was organising secret societies for future ven- 
geance. In a word, legitimate autocracy, backed by military 
force, was in the ascendant; and England, though not actually 
identified with it, either approved of its conduct, or acquiesced in 
it. A party to the treaties of Vienna, with her general com- 
manding the army of occupation, and with Lord Castlereagh 
guiding her foreign policy, she was looked on as the accomplice 
of the Holy Alliance, and was fast losing the character she had 
won as the Deliverer of Europe from Napoleon. And while 
this was her position abroad, she was torn by misgovernment 
and dissension at home; the Crown and the Parliament were 
very unpopular; her institutions were the subject of wide-spread 
dislike; and a loud wail from disorganised industry, and from 
poverty, harassed by taxes, corn-laws, and short harvests, found 
vent in a clamour for Parliamentary Reform, and in outcries 
against the King and the aristocracy. The result was, that the 
Government thought the crisis was to be met by force only ; that, 
heedless of the remonstrances of the Opposition, it insisted on 
treating the movement as “ Jacobin;” that it furbished up and 
put in play the machinery of Pitt coercion; and that the issue 
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displayed itself in Peterloo rumours, in Cato Street conspiracies, 
and in general disaffection. 

That the foreign and domestic policy of the Liverpool Cabinet 
from 1816 to 1820 was unworthy of England abroad, and, in 
many respects, was narrow, illiberal, and unjust at home, we 
think will generally be admitted ; and though Susie disagreed 
with it on several points, he must bear the blame of having 
given it his support in Parliament. We agree with the Opposi- 
tion of the day, that, from the first, England should have repu- 
diated the Holy Alliance openly; that the time had come for a 
careful survey of the constitution with a view to a measure of 
Parliamentary Reform; that our system of taxation should have 
been largely modified; that the various monopolies which had 
grown up during the war, should have been dealt with to effect 
their reduction; that the Corn-law of 1815 should never have 
been passed ; that attention should have been given to the sub- 
jects of national education, and of the mitigation of the criminal 
code ; that the vast changes which had taken place in the differ- 
ent interests of the nation in consequence of the protracted war, 
required the care of a fostering Legislature ; and, above all, that 
the discontent and evil signs of the time was less to be ascribed 
to Jacobin ideas, than to real want and suffering in the middle 
and poorer classes. The Government, however, ignored this en- 
lightened policy, so ably advocated by Brougham, Mackintosh, 
and Romilly ; and continued conniving at continental despotism, 
complaining of the “ ignorant impatience of taxation,” supporting 
a vicious system of commerce and finance, and putting down 
remonstrance by dragoons and Six Acts. In all this conduct 
Canning gave it his vote; and although he did not approve of its 
foreign policy, he supported its domestic measures with more or 
less willingness. Thus he continued a steady adversary of Par- 
liamentary Reform, holding that the movement for it was purely 
democratic, and that any serious modification of the House of 
Commons would convert England into a republic. He opposed 
Brougham’s famous motion for inquiry upon our commercial sys- 
tem; did not sympathise with the question of national education ; 
and paid little attention to that of criminal law reform. He did not 
advocate any remissions of taxation; and assented, from 1816 to 
1819, to the retardation of the return to cash payments, appa- 
rently against his own conviction. More especially, the early 
ideas he derived from Mr Pitt induced him to vindicate the coer- 
cive acts of the Government; and he displayed his usual power 
and eloquence in advocating seditious mutiny bills, and suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act, and in throwing the shield of 
his genius over his old antagonist, Addington. On the whole, 
in reviewing his conduct at this juncture, he cannot be said to 
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have appreciated the true condition of England, or to have dis- 
played real sagacity about it; and although he understood 
thoroughly her position as a Foreign Power, he should not have 
given an apparent sanction to Lord Castlereagh’s union with the 
Holy Alliance. Still, even in this retrograde phase of his career, 
Canning was in some respects in advance of his colleagues: on 
the Catholic question he remained a supporter of the Liberal 
side; and it is now clear from his correspondence, and other 
sources, that he had little cordial fellow-feeling with them. 

At the close of 1820, however, an event occurred which set 
Canning free from the Liverpool Government, and relieved him 
from much unpopularity. George the Third died on the 28th 
of January, and, the Prince Regent having succeeded to the 
throne, the question arose, What was to become of his consort? 
Having been exculpated by the “ Delicate Investigation” in 
1806, she had been out of England since 1814; and, when 
abroad, had conducted herself in a manner which, at least, gave 
cause for censure and suspicion. George IV. hated her with an 
intense hatred; and although his own acts to her had been cruel 
and unfaithful, he conceived that, having obtained a mass of evi- 
dence against her by the Milan Commission, he could refuse 
her the title of Queen, and rid himself of her by a divorce. It 
is evident from the volume before us, that he even contemplated 
putting her on her trial for high treason ; and he insisted that 
her name should be omitted from the Liturgy, that she should 
be excluded from his coronation, and that some public proceeding 
should be taken against her. The Government, however, though 
not without difficulty, obtained his assent to a milder course; 
but any compromise was at last prevented by her appearance in 
London in June 1820, for the purpose of confronting her ac- 
cusers, and of insisting on her rights as Queen Consort. No 
alternative thus was left but that of a public trial; and, after 
much deliberation and anxiety, Lord Liverpool laid a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties on the table of the House of Lords, and the 
great cause was brought to an issue amidst a storm of popular 
execration. ‘This proceeding gave deep annoyance to Canning, 
and placed him in a most perplexing position. He was unwilling 
to abandon his Sovereign at a crisis which he thought had been 
precipitated by the Queen, especially as that Sovereign had 
acquiesced in the course recommended by the Cabinet. But, 
on the other hand, he had been a personal friend of the Queen 
for many years; he had been her guest at Montague House; in 
1814 he had advised her to leave England ; and, in one of his 
speeches, he had eulogised her with great emotion. Upon the 
introduction of the Bill against her, he tendered his resignation 
to the King; but was induced reluctantly to withdraw it, on the 
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condition that he was not to take any part in the proceedings. 
This volume shows how anxiously he watched the trial ; how 
thoroughly he disapproved of it as a breach of decorum, and an 
incentive to discontent ; and how accurately he anticipated its 
final result. In November 1820 the Government withdrew their 
measure; but, as they were of opinion that this step was not 
equivalent to an acquittal, and they had assented to the Queen’s 
exclusion from the coronation, and to the omission of her name 
in the Liturgy, Canning resolved to separate himself from them. 
He threw up his office in December 1820, as this work shows, 
much to the regret and displeasure of the King. 

Canning was not again in office till the spring of 1822, when, 
much to the surprise of the King and the country, he accepted 
the post of Governor-General of India. It is now known that 
he took this course in the hope of repairing “ his wife’s fortune, 
and his children’s inheritance,” which the expenses of political 
life had impaired. But he was not destined to this splendid 
exile, and he was soon to be replaced in that career in which he 
had gained his proudest successes. In August 1822 Lord Lon- 
donderry died, and, notwithstanding the reluctance of the King, 
Lord Liverpool insisted upon Canning having the vacant Foreign 
Secretaryship. Almost simultaneously, the Liverpool Cabinet 
was made more Liberal, by the appointments of Lord Wellesley 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, of Mr Peel as Home Secretary, 
of Mr Robinson as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of Mr 
Huskisson as President of the Board of Trade. In this second 
phase of the Liverpool Government, Canning virtually was the 
Prime Minister; and although its policy, in some of its parts, 
may be open to question, there is no doubt that, on the whole, 
it was wise and progressive, and that, as regards foreign affairs, 
it was singularly brilliant and patriotic. Canning found Eng- 
land the satellite of the Holy Alliance, and on the point of being 
injured and humiliated by it; and before five years had passed, 
notwithstanding the protests of the King, and of a large section 
of his own party, he not only vindicated her interests triumphantly, 
and restored her to her proper place in the van of free nations, 
but broke up the despotic league that was menacing Europe. 
Nor were the domestic measures of the Government at this 
period unworthy of thoughtful and progressive statesmen, though 
perhaps not quite adequate to the exigencies of the empire. 
The Catholic question was left an open one; but the accession 
of the Grenvilles and Lord Wellesley to office was a pledge that 
it had the support of the majority of the Cabinet, and in 1825 
it was all but carried. The vicious system of native and colonial 
monopoly, in many of the most important articles of manufacture 
and consumption, was broken down by the skill of Huskisson ; 
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and, the experiment of reducing import duties having been tried 
successfully, a basis for Free Trade was established. At the 
same time, the criminal law was humanely mitigated; the taxa- 
tion of the empire was reviewed, and reduced in several particu- 
lars; the Corn-law of. 1815 was modified in the interest of the 
consumer; and the currency of the country was placed on a 
solid foundation. On one subject only—that of Parliamentary 
Retorm—the Liverpool Government continued unchanged; but 
it is remarkable that the country was so satisfied with it, that the 
question was not urged pressingly ; that, from having been nearly 
seven hundred in 1822, the petitions in favour of Reform were 
only seven in 1827; and that Lord John Russell ascribed this 
singular fact “to the growing lukewarmness among the people,” 
“attributable to the improvement which had taken place in the 
manner of conducting the government.” The contrast which 
the England of 1827 presented to that of 1817 is evidence which 
cannot be gainsaid as to the general excellence of the Liverpool 
Government in the second phase of their existence. ‘They did 
not, however, receive full credit for their domestic measures, 
and, to the last, they were somewhat unpopular on account of 
their previous associations. 

Any comments upon all the parts of this salutary policy, in 
which Canning took a lesser or greater share, would, of course, 
far exceed our limits; so, in considering his statesmanship at 
this period, we shall confine ourselves to his own department in 
the Government. To understand the foreign relations of Eng- 
land from 1822 to 1827, and in what manner he dealt with them, 
it is necessary to take a brief retrospect, and to cast an eye upon 
the different nations of Europe. About the beginning of 1820, 
the power of the Holy Alliance may be said to have been at its 
height, and to have presented its most menacing aspect to the 
friends alike of revolution or good government. All protests 
against the treaties of Vienna had been silenced; the hopes of 
the Bonapartists were dying with their leader at St Helena; 
and even in France, the centre and focus of revolution, a strong 
royalist reaction had set in. The Quadruple Alliance of the 
Four Great Powers, supported by an enormous military force, 
was dominant on the exhausted or terrified Continent; and it 
combined into a formidable confederacy for the avowed purpose 
of maintaining the principles of Legitimacy and Absolutism, of 
putting down free government wherever it was to be found, and, 
on the plea of crushing Jacobinism, of imposing an intolerable 
yoke upon Europe. It asserted the right of armed interference 
with other states, with the object of maintaining “ Monarchy” 
and “ Order ;” insisted that liberal institutions were necessarily 
revolutionary, and should be extinguished by main force; and 
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converted its armies into a wide-spread police for regulating the 
Continent at its pleasure. England did not actually concur in 
this system, but she certainly acquiesced in it; and it is clear, 
from the published despatches of Lord Castlereagh from 1816 to 
1822, that he thought more of keeping well with the Holy Alli- 
ance, and of supporting it against any revolutionary outbreak, 
than of raising a voice against its grinding despotism. The re- 
sult was, that England was despised by the Allies as a lukewarm 
friend; that her constitution was the subject of their secret 
aversion; that they omitted no opportunity to thwart her interests; 
and that, at the same time, she lost her proper place as the natural 
champion of liberty in Europe. At length in 1820-1 the reac- 
tion came, and the spirit of freedom, kept in bondage for a long 
time, broke out into revolutionary excesses, and effected several 
changes in the Governments of the Continent. A democratic 
constitution was set up in Spain and Portugal; and the colonies 
of the former country, which had long been at war with the 
parent state, renewed vigorously their struggle for independence. 
The tricolor of Italy was raised at Alessandria and Turin, and, 
amidst the cries of “ Down with Austria,” and “ The Constitu- 
tion of Spain,” the King of Piedmont was compelled to abdicate. 
A similar revolution took place at Naples; while in Greece the 
hatred of Turkish domination, combining with a growing desire 
for freedom, had its issue in a sanguinary civil war, in which 
both parties committed great atrocities. In a word, towards the 
close of 1821, the half of Europe was in a flame; and the anta- 
gonist principles of Democracy and Absolutism, in varying and 
threatening forms, were brought into immediate collision. 

In this outburst of war and revolution the course of the Holy 
Alliance at first was simple and resolute. The Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, with the King of Prussia, held a conference 
at Laybach and Troppau, and it was agreed to put down the 
new governments in Piedmont and at Naples. England pro- 
tested feebly against a step which was simply the propagandism 
of autocracy by force; but her protest was treated with cour- 
teous scorn, Indeed, at this juncture, it would seem that her 
moral weight was as nothing in the counsels of the Alliance ; that 
she was supposed to be sinking under the pressure of debt and in- 
ternal dissension ; and that Metternich thought that she might 
be treated as of little influence in Europe. The orders of the Great 
Powers were speedily fulfilled ; and, in a few months, Absolutism 
was restored at Turin and Naples, and the popular party coerced 
into reluctant submission. But when the Alliance came to deal 
with the affairs of Greece, and of Spain and Portugal, their course 
was found to be beset with impediments, and a complication of 
questions and interests arose, which at once prevented their 
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united action and ultimately tended to dissolve their confederacy. 
As regards Greece, Austria and Prussia looked at her case as 
one simply of revolt against a legitimate sovereign, and they 
urged, though in a feeble tone, that she should be compelled to 
succumb to Turkey. But, though the Emperor Alexander dis- 
approved of the Greek revolution, and refused to countenance 
Ipsilanti, he was hostile to a scheme which would reverse the 
policy of Russia ; France concurred with him from motives partly 
of policy, and partly of selfishness; and England having com- 
bined with her on this question, the Greeks were allowed to con- 
tinue the war of independence. Moreover, as regards the affairs 
of the Peninsula, there was a still greater difference between the 
views and interests of the Alliance; and here England even in 
1821-22 began to assume an attitude of opposition to them. 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia had no other wish than that of 
crushing the constitutional governments of Spain and Portugal ; 
and the Emperor Alexander, in particular, offered to march an 
army across France for this purpose. On principle, also, the 
Four Great Powers considered the revolted colonists of Spain as 
rebels, who should be brought into subjection to the parent state ; 
and, though the independence of these colonies was now all but 
complete, they would not hear of any recognition of them. On 
the other hand, France, though equally hostile to the new govern- 
ments in the Peninsula, was jealous of Russian interference in 
that quarter; she desired to restore Absolutism there by her 
own arms, and to renew by their means the family compact ; and 
she secretly wished to annex a portion of Spanish America as 
some indemnity for the loss of her ancient colonies. For these 
purposes, in 1822 she had moved an army of observation to the 
Pyrenees; and had secretly entered into negotiations for the over- 
throw of the Spanish Government. To these views, whether of 
the Alliance or of France, the policy of England of course was 
adverse ; and it is due to Lord Londonderry to admit, that he 
had made up his mind at the last moment to vindicate that 
policy. She was the old ally of Portugal by treaty, and resented 
any attempt of the Continental Powers to molest her. She 
sympathised with the Cortes rather than with Ferdinand ; and 
was resolved, according to her traditions of more than a century, 
to exclude, if possible, French influence from the Peninsula. 
And, as she thought that the independence of Spanish America 
would be favourable to her commerce and would identify the 
colonies with her interests, she was anxious, as soon as she fairly 
might, to treat with them as de facto sovereign powers. In any 
event, every English statesman was determined that France 
should not lay hand on any of these possessions on the pretence 
of seizing them as an appanage to the legitimate Crown of Spain. 
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Thus these various questions in 1822 had caused serious compli- 
cations and uncertainties; and the Five Great Powers agreed 
to attempt their adjustment at a European Congress at Verona. 
Lord Londonderry was setting off to attend at this conference, 
when his melancholy death intervened; and accordingly the 
direction of the interests of England at this juncture devolved 
upon his former rival. 

Tow from 1822—the date of the Congress of Verona—to 1827 
Canning dealt with these intricate and perilous complications, in 
tlie interests of the British Empire, we can only detail with much 
succinctness. The point of view from which he contemplated 
the relations of England with continental and foreign affairs was, 
that our policy should be essentially national, with a reference to 
ourselves, not to external alliances ; that this policy should induce 
us to abstain from interference in the conflict between Absolutism 
and Democracy, then breaking out ; that we should never meddle 
with the interests of other nations, except when it was obviously 
just and expedient to do so; and that England should endeavour 
to watch events, and dissolve the league of despots that was 
threatening Europe. These were the leading characteristics of 
this part of his statesmanship; and although they exposed him 
to much censure and misconception, they were triumphantly vin- 
dicated by the high position to which he raised the empire com- 
mitted to him. And first with regard to the Greek question, 
which came under discussion at Verona, and was not placed in a 
course of settlement till 1827. As the contest between the Greeks 
and Turks grew deeper, and the atrocities perpetrated on either 
side became more frequent, the policy of Russia began to be 
divided between a disinclination to aid rebellious subjects, and its 
inherent hostility to its natural enemy. As might have been 
expected, the latter feeling prevailed : causes of mutual complaint 
were quickly found at St Petersburgh and Constantinople ; and 
Alexander, and afterwards Nicholas, threatened to visit the 
Sultan with condign vengeance. These threats alarmed Austria 
and Prussia; who, though eager, in accordance with the rules of 
the Holy Alliance, to see the insurrectionary Greeks put down, 
were extremely afraid of Russian aggrandisement ; and thus they 
secretly encouraged the Porte, and attempted in an underhand 
manner to check their own ally. The result was, that, in a confer- 
ence in 1825, they declined to countenance the plans of Russia; 
and France having privately joined with them, the Holy Alliance 
became seriously compromised. Canning availed himself of this 
disunion to promote what he thought the interests of England, 
and, at the same time, to raise her position as a Power in Europe. 
True to his settled principles of non-interference and neutrality, 
he had abstained from meddling in the civil war in the East, 
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though, of course, in common with most Englishmen, his sym- 
pathies were with the struggle for independence. On the other 
hand, like a true English statesman, he felt that Russia should 
not be allowed to dismember Turkey ; and that it would be fatal 
to European interests were she, at this time, to attempt a march 
to Constantinople. His plan, accordingly, was to offer to Russia 
the mediation of England at a time when the Emperor was alie- 
nated from his allies, to save Turkey by virtue of this mediation, 
and, at the same time, to work upon her fears to secure favour- 
able terms for Greece. After much delay, difficulty, and nego- 
tiation, this policy was entirely successful: Russia accepted the 
mediation of England in the Eastern Question ; the other Powers 
admitted that England alone could effect a settlement of it; the 
Holy Alliance received a blow from which it never recovered ; 
the threatened invasion of Turkey was prevented ; and the vir- 
tual independence of Greece was assured to her. Subsequent 
events, doubtless, cancelled this arrangement, but they do not at 
all detract from its merit ; and, at once, it raised the character of 
England abroad, and acquired for Canning a high continental 
reputation. 

We must next turn to the affairs of Spain and her colonies, 
where the policy of Canning was less successful, though it was 
marked with characteristic skill and ability, and it was based 
upon settled principles. His objects at the Congress of Verona 
with reference to Spain were, to prevent the Holy Alliance from 
acting in conjunction against her; if possible to separate the 
Powers on this question ; to restrain France from war if practic- 
able ; and to procure the recognition of the independence of the 
Spanish American colonies. These objects, however, he con- 
ceived were attainable by negotiation ; and, even if they were not 
attained, he did not think them of such permanent importance 
that England was bound to declare war on account of them. In 
the first two of these objects he succeeded; in the last two he 
was baffled ; yet subsequently he managed almost to convert dis- 
comfiture into triumph. He effectually thwarted the Russian 
scheme of marching an army to Madrid for the purpose of put- 
ting down the Constitutional Government, by operating, through 
the Duke of Wellington, upon the fears of Metternich and Cha- 
teaubriand with respect to Russian influence. Thus, in his own 
language, he “hindered the impress of a joint character from 
being affixed to the war—if war there must be—with Spain ;” 
he “kept within bounds the predominant Areopagitical spirit ” 
which characterised the Holy Alliance; and he inflicted upon it 
no small discouragement. He did not, however, prevent France 
from going to war with Spain: and, accordingly, in the spring of 
1823, the Duc d’Angouléme, with an irresistible force, swept 
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through the Pyrenees, occupied Madrid, overturned the Spanish 
Constitution, and in the person of the false and miserable Ferdi- 
nand asserted the rights of irresponsible Absolutism. The reso- 
lution of Canning was taken immediately, and he acted on it 
without hesitation, though it exposed him to much censure. He 
did not think that the occasion justified a war with France ; that 
England could succeed in such a struggle; and that it was our 
true policy to engage in a perilous strife in which the principle of 
Democracy would encounter the principle of Despotism, and in 
which, in the actual state of Europe, the Four Great Powers 
would probably be arrayed against us. But, on the other hand, 
he felt that the French invasion was an affront and an injury to 
England ; and he resolved that it should not procure for France 
any of those material advantages in Spanish America, with the 
hopes of which she had commenced hostilities. Spanish America 
was now de facto free; and it had been one of his objects at the 
Congress to obtain the recognition of her independence. To 
this, however, the Holy Alliance would not assent: the ministers 
of the Powers having indignantly protested against the doctrine 
that colonies could ever release themselves from the parent state. 
For the purposes, therefore, of putting a stop to French : mbition, 
“ of creating a compensation against our disparagement,’ and of 
separating England from this assumption of the Holy Alliance, 
Canning determined to acknowledge Spanish America as free, 
and to receive ambassadors from the colonies. This step was 
taken in 1824, notwithstanding the protests of all the Powers, 
the intense secret hostility of France, the aversion of George IV. 
and several of the Cabinet, and the opposition of even some 
moderate statesmen. As events have turned out, it has not proved 
favourable to British interests, and the Spanish Republics have 
been failures ; but, at the time, it was equally bold and patriotic ; 
it was the part of his policy to which Canning always referred with 
greatest pride; and it had the sanction of almost all the Liberal 
party of England, who hailed it with the highest eulogies. It 
was with reference to it that Canning made use of the famous 
expression—“ I called a New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.” 

With regard to Portugal, the policy of Canning was different, 
as it was guided by the positive obligations of treaties; but it is 
equally traceable to his acknowledged principles of conduct. 
Here, too, we perceive his reluctance to interfere with the internal 
affairs of states, his anxiety to keep England out of war, his resolu- 
tion to vindicate her true position, and his dislike of the tenets 
of the Holy Alliance. Like Spain, Portugal since 1820 had 
oscillated in revolutions, the democratic party being at one time 
uppermost, at another, that of the “ Rey Assoluto.” At length 
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the invasion of Spain by the Duc d’Angouléme, secured despo- 
tism in its ascendancy; and, under the auspices of Don Miguel, 
a royalist counter-revolution took place which made John VI. 
an unlimited monarch. This state of things continued for three 
years, during which Ferdinand became supreme at Madrid; a 
French army remained in occupation of Spain, and the prin- 
ciples of Legitimacy and Absolutism were sedulously propagated 
in the Peninsula. In 1826 John VI. died; and his inheritance, 
by an undoubted title, devolved upon his eldest son, Don Pedro. 
But Don Pedro being already Emperor of Brazil, did not desire 
the double sovereignty; and hence, having promised a free 
constitution to Portugal, he signified his intention of abdicating 
his rights over her. That abdication, however, was contingent 
upon these cireumstances—that Portugal should be secured in 
her promised freedom; that the crown should be conferred on 
his daughter, Donna Maria; and that she should be married to 
Don Miguel. In these conditions there was nothing to complain 
of; but as soon as the Absolutist party in Portugal heard of 
them, they commenced a violent opposition, and in this they 
were backed by the Holy Alliance, so intense was its hatred 
of constitutional government. On the other side, England, in 
accordance with evident justice, and with her natural sympathy 
for Liberal principles, was zealous for the cause of Portuguese 
independence; and in Parliament, through the press, and at 
public meetings, expressed her eagerness to support her ancient 
ally. In this feeling Canning cordially concurred: he thought 
that we were bound to aid Portugal if assailed on any pretext ; 
that her cause was that of all free nations; that the pretensions 
of the Holy Alliance as regards her were monstrous and full of 
danger; and that she had a right to demand positive succour 
from England if any attempt were made to invade her. At the 
same time he endeavoured to maintain peace; and while noti- 
fying to the Allies, and to France in particular, that England 
would not brook any armed demonstrations against Portugal, or 
any insidious designs against her, he long kept back, as he ex- 
pressed it, “the reluctant strength of the nation.” At length, 
however, affairs came to a crisis: Constitutional government 
having been established in Portugal, it was attacked by the Ab- 
solutist party; deserters from the army were welcomed in Spain, 
and encouraged to invade their country; and Spain openly pre- 
pared for war, not without aid from France and the Holy Alli- 
ance. The course of Canning at this juncture was prompt and 
decisive. In an incredibly short time a British fleet and army 
were sent to the Tagus. This demonstration had the desired 
effect; the arms of the Absolutist rebels were paralysed ; Spain 
and France drew back from the position they had taken; and 
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the Holy Alliance was compelled to see another proof of the 
dignity and independence of England. The speech in which 
Canning announced this resolution is, perhaps, the greatest of 
his orations. It contains a magnificent vindication of his whole 
policy ; and it was received with applause more overwhelming 
than often attends a rhetorical effort. 

The adjustment of the Greek Question by England, her re- 
cognition of the Spanish American Colonies, and her vigorous 
intervention in the interest of Portugal, had restored her to her 
place in the Powers of Europe, and had battled and dissolved the 
Holy Alliance. The author of this daring and original policy 
was, of course, regarded in very different lights by the represen- 
tatives of the various opinions and interests of which he had been 
the opponent or the champion. He was rather liked than other- 
wise at St Petersburgh, was viewed with distrust at Vienna and 
Berlin, was dreaded and suspected at Paris, and, generally, was 
considered a dangerous but able adversary by those who favoured 
the Continental system. The High Tories of England, who had 
concurred in that system, beheld him with angry eyes; and 
with the exception of the King, who had gradually been won 
over to the new foreign policy, they became extremely hostile to 
Canning. Even in 1825-6, it is certain that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Eldon, and many others of that school, were 
secretly adverse to his views and principles; and a few of the 
older Whig leaders agreed with this opinion, from motives chiefly 
of personal antipathy. The cry was raised, that the Foreign 
Secretary was pandering to Revolution; that he was sacrificing 
the dynastic interests of England; that he was coquetting indi- 
rectly with Radicalism at home; that he was intoxicated with 
the love of popularity ; that he was a vain, ambitious, and reck- 
less adventurer, without stability or connections, and unfit to be 
at the head of the Empire. At the same time, the well-known 
Toryism of Canning on domestic questions prevented him from 
being appreciated by the people; and his enemies took care to 
remind them that he was opposed to Parliamentary Reform, 
that he had supported the worst measures of Pitt and Addington, 
and that he had not pressed the question of religious toleration. 
On the other hand, the reputation of Canning abroad at this 
period, was higher than has been enjoyed by any English states- 
man of this century. “ His,” it was said, “was a life in which 
all put trust, more perhaps than they should in that of mortal, from 
the Isles of Greece to the ridges of the Andes.” By the popular 
party in Europe and America, he was hailed as the breaker up 
of a tyrannical junto that had menaced the enslavement of the 
world, as the deliverer of England from an ignoble subserviency, 
as the champion of freedom and good government wherever they 
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spread their blessings. His name was a byeword of honour 
among the followers of Colocotroni and Ipsilanti, among the 
members of the emancipated Cortes at Lisbon, among the 
planters and merchants of the new republics that had risen to 
life beyond the Atlantic. At home, though far from being 
equally popular, he was welcomed as a great convert by the large 
majority of the Opposition, who had lately seconded all his mea- 
sures; and it was confidently hoped that the liberal ideas he had 
displayed upon foreign, financial, and commercial subjects, would 
gradually lead him to throw off the yoke of Toryism, and to 
adopt a thoroughly progressive policy. During 1826, Brougham, 
the real leader of the Whigs in the House of Commons, had often 
complimented Canning on his liberal tendencies; and in the de- 
bate upon the affairs of Portugal, he passed a high eulogy on 
“the sound, enlightened, and truly English principles which 
governed the councils of the country in her foreign policy.” 
Such was the position of Canning as a public man, when the 
last illness of Lord Liverpool, in February 1827, put an end to 
the Government of which he had long been the first minister. 
A brief interregnum ensued, during which the King was desirous 
of forming a Cabinet of which the head should be opposed to the 
Catholic claims, but in which Canning should hold a prominent 
position. ‘Tothis Canning steadily objected, from motives partly 
of personal ambition—he thought himself and was the fitting 
chief of the new Government—and partly of sincere conviction 
that the Catholic question should at once be settled. A scheme 
of an anti-Catholic ministry was then suggested; but the King 
declined to part with Canning; and, in fact, the anti-Catholic 
leaders, though with a large majority in the Peers, and a pro- 
bable majority in the House of Commons, did not wish to have 
the responsibility of taking office upon their own principles. A 
negotiation was then set on foot to make the Duke of Wellington 
Premier, with Canning as his Foreign Secretary; but to this 
the latter refused to accede ; and the upshot of the business was, 
that in April 1827 the King gave Canning a free commission to 
construct a Cabinet under his own auspices. Upon the receipt 
of this injunction, Canning proposed that his former colleagues 
should join him in the Government; but this proposal was re- 
jected almost unanimously; and, in a few days, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Eldon, and Mr Peel, with some other person- 
ages of less importance, resigned their offices and went into Op- 
position. ‘The ostensible ground for this step was hostility to the 
Catholic claims, which Canning declared he was about to con- 
cede; but the real cause, to a great extent, was dislike and 
jealousy of Canning as a man and politician. In fact, Lord 
Eldon and the Duke of Wellington had for some time viewed his 
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policy with distrust and alarm ; they disapproved of the recogni- 
tion of the Spanish colonies and of the separation of England 
from the Holy Alliance, and they had steadily voted against 
Catholic Emancipation ; while Mr Peel was partly influenced 
by these motives, and partly by a sense of personal rivalry. A 
great dislocation of parties now took place, which led ultimately 
to the fall of Toryism in 1831, to the passing of the Reform Bill 
in 1832, and to the changes in our foreign and domestic policy 
which have been consequent on that measure. The High Tory 
seceders, and a few Whigs, among whom Lord Grey was most 
conspicuous, with the mass of their followers in either House of 
Parliament, placed themselves in direct antagonism to Canning, 
and commenced a series of bitter attacks on him. On the other 
hand, the large majority of the Whigs, a section of the moderate 
Tories, and a chosen band of personal friends, rallied round the 
bold and vigorous minister ; and there is no doubt that the King, 
at this crisis, gave him his full and sincere co-operation. A 
coalition Government was put together, composed of Whigs, 
Tories, and Canningites, as they were called; and Canning, 
under these adverse circumstances, became for the first time 
Prime Minister of England. 

It is not our present purpose to enter into any details of this 
brief administration. The long delays with regard to the 
Catholic question had made the state of Ireland most alarming; 
the Catholic Association, with O’Connell at its head, had with- 
drawn three-fourths of the island from their allegiance; and 
menacing cries of Repeal and Separation had been uttered across 
the Channel. On the other hand, the people of England were 
against concession ; the question had not advanced in the House 
of Commons ; and thus in the session of 1827 Canning was un- 
able to propose any measure of emancipation. He was also 
beaten in a plan for relaxing the Corn-laws which he had re- 
ceived from the Liverpool Cabinet; and he failed in a measure 
for extinguishing Penryn and East Retford, and for extending 
their franchises to the adjacent hundreds,—having been opposed 
by the Whigs on this occasion. His position at this juncture, 
however eminent and dazzling, was, nevertheless, an anxious 
and perilous one, and in some respects it must have given him 
much personal dissatisfaction. Though in favour with the King, 
with the former Opposition, and with the body of the people, he 
was the head of a weak and disjointed Government ; and he was 
assailed by old friends, by old colleagues and their satellites, 
with as fierce an outcry as perhaps was ever encountered. At 
the same time, his hold upon the Viberal party was precarious ; 
he differed from them still on many subjects ; they owed him no 
personal allegiance ; and he must have felt that the time was 
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probably at hand when they would abandon him for another 
leader. His letters and conversations in these months reveal the 
workings of his galled and sensitive spirit : “ How stale and un- 
profitable,” he wrote, “are the uses of this world!” And when 
talking over politics to a friend, he once exclaimed— 


‘Hi motus animorum et hee certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt !” 


thus unconsciously anticipating what was soon to come. For a 
time, however, he held his course steadily; shone in debate 
with his usual lustre and animation ; laid down with wonted pre- 
cision the lines and bearings of his policy; and declared with 
characteristic pride and self-confidence, “that he was rejoiced 
the standard of opposition had been unfurled.” In July 1827 
Parliament was prorogued ; and he anticipated in the coming 
session that he would be enabled to secure a working majority, 
and to carry out his projected measures. But this expectation 
was not to be realised, and Canning had done his work as a 
statesman. His frame, though noble and commanding, had 
never been very robust; even in 1825 it had betrayed symptoms 
of decay ; and the events of 1827 had weakened it to such a 
degree, that he had become irritable, feverish, and occasionally 
desponding. In this state he was seized by an inflammatory 
attack, and he died at Chiswick on the 8th of August 1827, in 
the room, it is said, where Fox had expired. The most brilliant 
and ablest of the followers of Pitt, he was fitly buried close to 
that great statesman; and the general sympathy of Europe, 
America, and England attested, for a time, the truth, that “the 
world is the sepulchre of real greatness.” His own generation has 
now passed away ; and to the present one he is not perhaps what 
he should be ; but impartial criticism will, in our judgment, rank 
him among the most illustrious of British statesmen and orators. 
“Et ipse, Agricola, quidem, quanquam medio in spatio integrze 
statiscreptus, quantum ad gloriam, longissimum zvum peregit.” 
Looking back upon the career of Canning, our estimate of 
him is not doubtful. As a public servant, he was magnanimous 
and high-spirited, ambitious, but with a noble ambition, and 
above all sordid and selfish considerations. But he was some- 
what hasty, irritable, and over-sensitive, and whether in office or 
opposition, had an unhappy turn for mocking and personalities. 
His character was lofty, and fitted for friendship; but he paid 
no great deference to party ties, he was perhaps over prone to 
magnify his own powers, and he was accused of sometimes de- 
Sr ge his own colleagues. His oratory, if not quite of the 
uighest order, was almost unrivalled for its general effect on the 
House of Commons. He excelled in arranging his topics per- 
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suasively and skilfully ; in stating his case with plausible art ; 
and in calculating the arguments and allusions which were 
likely to win over his audience. No one ever surpassed him in 
laying down difficult and abstract principles, and clothing them 
in apt and polished language; and his narrative powers were 
quite wonderful,—his statements moving onward with a grace 
and beauty, not unfrequently with a spirit and animation, which 
reminds us of the ease and power of Livy or M. Froude. In 
reasoning he was rather dexterous than strong ; but no one could 
handle an argument more convincingly, or refute an opponent 
with greater felicity ; while in plying the light weapons of wit 
and raillery, and in flashing over the subject the radiance of 
illustration, he was not approached by any speaker. In close 
and fierce encounters he was somewhat wanting; and perhaps a 
deficiency of earnestness and simplicity may be traced in his 
rounded and musical periods. No doubt Pitt surpassed him in 
lofty declamation, Fox in impassioned and fervid reasoning, 
Burke in profound philosophic exposition; and, among the 
orators of our time, the onset of Lord Derby is more vigorous, 
and the subtlety of Gladstone more amazing. But if we take 
the definition of Tacitus—* is est orator, qui de omni questione 
pulchré et ornaté, et ad persuadendum apté, dicere, pro dignitate 
rerum, ad utilitatem temporum, cum voluptate audientium 
possit”—as a canon to judge of English orators, we shall award 
to Canning the highest praise of any Parliamentary speaker of 
his time, for no other speeches were so uniformly effective and 
telling. As a statesman, he will not rank with the Chathams, 
the Pitts, the Walpoles, and the Peels, for he never had the 
ascendancy they possessed; and his name is not associated with 
any great military successes, with any long and powerful dictator- 
ship, with any triumphant maintenance of a dynasty, or with any 
glorious experiment of social amelioration. But his foreign policy 
from 1808 to 1809, and again from 1822 to 1827, showed that 
he had a just conception of the destiny of England, that he could 
shape the means in his hands to great ends, and that he could 
seize the fitting opportunities to accomplish bold and original 
designs. As regards domestic affairs, he evinced less wisdom 
and forethought; and having been badly brought up with re- 
ference to them, he perhaps never thoroughly understood them. 
As an administrator, he was bold, ready, and indefatigable, and 
had the almost inestimable faculty of finding out ability at once, 
and of seeing through equivocation and deception. On the whole, 
if not one of the most celebrated of our statesmen, he certainly 
was among the greatest, if genius, skill, vigour, and resolution, 
accompanied with splendid gifts of eloquence, are the true re- 
quisites for this character. 
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Art. III.—1. Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect ; with a 
Dissertation and Glossary. By Witi1aAM Barnes. Second 
Edition. London, 1847. 8vo. 

2. Hwomely Rhymes. A Second Collection of Poems in the 
Dorset Dialect. By Witt1aM Barnes. London, 1859. 8vo. 

3. The Burns Centenary Poems. A Collection of Fifty of the 
Best out of many Hundreds written on occasion of the Cen- 
tenary Celebration. Selected and Edited by GEORGE ANDER- 
son and JOHN FINLAY. Glasgow, 1859. 8vo. 


Mr Wit11AM Barnes is a Dorsetshire clergyman, who appears 
to consider that his forte lies in philology and antiquarianism, 
and to be endowed with a naive ignorance of the fact that he is 
one of our very first poets. To this ignorance we perhaps owe 
no small part of the singular charm which delights us in his 
writings. There is no other living writer in whom an equal 
amount of artistic faculty is combined with so great a freedom 
from all species of artifice. At the risk of debauching this sim- 
plicity of mind in the poet, we feel bound as critics to do our 

est towards preventing our readers from remaining in a similar 
ignorance of the value of his poetry. Are “ Quarterly Reviewers” 
always to follow the lead of the popular cry, and the voices of the 
minor periodicals, instead of boldly assuming the responsibility of 
being themselves leaders of literary opinion? We have more 
than once shown that such is not our view of our duties. We 
now speak our mind about Mr Barnes just as openly as if his 
poetry had already attained that popular admiration to which 
our readers, before they shall have finished this article, will agree 
with us that it is surely destined. 

The honour and pleasure of being probably the first to intro- 
duce the poetry of Mr Barnes to the notice of the majority of our 
readers, would certainly not have devolved upon us at this time 
of day, and after much of that poetry has been already many 
years before the world, were it not for one or two circumstances, 
which it seems necessary to point out, in order to account for the 
hitherto limited audience obtained by the Dorsetshire poet. 

The fact that the poems are composed in a dialect which, how- 
ever simply and “ phonetically” spelt, must still offer a slight 
difficulty, at the outset, to their comprehension, would alone go 
far towards explaining the little notice which Mr Barnes has 
hitherto obtained from the public. But the poet, until the 
appearance of his last volume, which is only just out, and which 
1s comparatively easy to read, has done his very best to aggravate 
this obstacle to his reputation. For example, because the Dor- 
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set dialect is more nearly allied to the ancient Anglo-Saxon than 
our present ordinary language is, Mr Barnes has thought proper 
to assimilate his orthography to the Anglo-Saxon so far as to 
employ the Anglo-Saxon sign for the th, with the result that, 
to the ordinary reader, the first glance at one of his pages is 
fatal to any further attempt. This, and other antiquarian self- 
indulgences, Mr Barnes has most wisely denied himself in his 
new volume; and the consequence already is, that his name has, 
in a few months, established itself in the most select private 
literary circles, as that of a first-rate poet. In this last volume, 
which is called “ Hwomely Rhymes,” the dialect, after half-an- 
hour’s acquaintance with it, is nothing but an additional charm. 
For, not to speak of the pleasing freshness and mental excite- 
ment which accompany the perusal of even ordinary ideas and 
descriptions in a language or dialect to which we are compara- 
tively unused, there is a real poetic superiority in the dialect of 
the south-western counties of England, for subjects of a simple 
rural character, which fully justifies Mr Barnes in his admiration 
and adoption of this form of English. 

Mr Barnes has intensified, in his earlier volume, the above 
causes of unpopularity by giving that publication a distinctly 
and avowedly antiquarian air. ‘The publisher, Mr John Russell 
Smith, is an antiquarian publisher; and before the reader is 
allowed a sip of the “ pure well of Dorset undefiled,” he is ex- 
pected to wade through fifty pages of dry philological dissertation. 

We have said enough to explain, though not to justify, the 
people’s hitherto neglect of so remarkable a poet as we shall now 
show Mr Barnes to be. 

We cannot, in few words, express the general character of this 
gentleman’s poetry better than by saying that it combines, in a 
high degree, the special merits of Wordsworth and Burns, but 
in a way which is so perfectly original as to bear no trace of even 
a perusal of those poets by the author. Indeed, we have never 
before read verses of which it was so hard to trace the artistic 
pedigree. But for that fulness of artistic beauty which seems 
never to have been attained at a leap and without precedent, 
we should say that all Mr Barnes’ poetry might have been 
written by him had no other poet ever lived. There is, how- 
ever, no oddity or straining after originality. Nothing can be 
more simple, straightforward, and unaffected. These verses 
are down to the comprehension of the simplest rustic, and up 
to the requirements of the most fastidious and novelty-seeking 
critic. Let us hear the writer’s own account of his purpose in 
writing :— 

“The author thinks his readers will find his poems free of 
slang and vice, as they are written from the associations of an 
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early youth that was passed among rural families in a secluded 
oe of the country, upon whose sound Christian principles, 
kindness, and harmless cheerfulness, he can still think with com- 
placency ; and he hopes that if his little work should fall into the 
hands of a reader of that class in whose language it is written, it 
would not be likely to damp his love of God, or slacken the 
tone of his moral sentiment, or lower the dignity of his self- 
esteem; as his intention is not to show up the simplicity of rural 
life as an object of sport, but to utter the happy emotions with 
which the mind can, and he thinks should, contemplate the 
charms of rural nature, and the better feelings and more harm- 
less joys of the families of the small farm-house and happy 
cottage. As he has not written for readers who have had their 
lots cast in town occupations of a highly civilised community, 
and cannot sympathise with the rustic mind, he can hardly hope 
that they will understand either his poems or his intention ; 
since, with the not uncommon notion that every change from 
the plough towards the desk, or from the desk towards the couch 
of empty-handed idleness, is an onward step towards happiness 
and intellectual and moral excellence, they will most likely find 
it very hard to conceive that wisdom and goodness would be 
found speaking in a dialect that may seem to them a fit vehicle 
only for the animal wants and passions of a boor. The author, 
however, is not ashamed to say, that after reading some of the 
best compositions of many of the most polished languages, he can 
contemplate its pure and strong Saxon features with perfect 
satisfaction, and has often found the simple truths enunciated in 
the pithy sentences of village patriarchs only expanded by the 
weaker wordiness of modern composition into high-sounding 
paragraphs.” 

Mr Barnes, in his first volume, fulfilled the essentials of the 
kind of popularity he here professes to seek, as completely as he 
succeeded in nullifying those essentials by the outward condi- 
tions of which we have complained. We take the liberty of 
earnestly urging upon him the propriety, in future editions of 
his first collection, of popularising his orthography to an even 
greater extent than he has done in the “ Hwomely Rhymes ;” for 
he has no right to do anything that unnecessarily limits poetry 
of such universal interest and application to a local audience, 

The tender and profound reflective element in Mr Barnes’ 
poetry, which detects moral beauty in unsuspected places, and 
expresses it in a way to touch all hearts, is well illustrated by 
the conclusion of the following little poem, called “ Readen ov a 
head-stone.” It will remind our readers at once of Words- 
worth’s famous “ We are seven,” to which it is scarcely, if at all, 
inferior either in beauty or originality. 
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As I wer readen ov a stwone 
In Grenley church-yard all alone, 
A little maid runn’d up wi’ pride 
To zee me there, an’ push’d a-zide 
A bunch o’ bennits that did hide 
A vess her faether, as she zed, 
Put up above her mother’s head, 
To tell how much ’e lov’d her. 


The vess wer very good, but shart, 

I stood an’ larn’d en off by heart :— 

“ Mid God, dear Miary, gi’e me greace 
To vind, like thee, a better pleace, 
Wher I oonce muore mid zee the feace ; 
Av’ bring thy childern up to know 

His word, that they mid come an’ show 

Thy soul how much f lov’d thee.” 


“ Wher’s faether, then,” I zed, ‘“‘ my chile ?” 
“ Dead, too,” she answer’d wi’ a smile ; 

* An’ LT an’ brother Jim da bide 

At Betty White’s, 0’ other zide 

O’ road.” ‘ Mid He, my chile,” I eried, 

“ That’s Faether to the faetherless, 

Become thy faether now, an’ bless, 

An’ keep, and lead, and love thee.” 
Though she’ve a-lost, I thought, so much, 
Still He dont let the thoughts o’t touch 
Her litsome heart by day ar night ; 

An’ zoo, if we cood tiake it right, 
Da show He'll miake His burdens light 
To weaker souls, an’ that His smile 
Is sweet upon a harmless chile, 
When they be dead that lov’d it. 


How admirable is this discovery and poetical expression of a 
beneficent law of our nature, in what would have appeared to 
a vulgar writer nothing but childish fickleness and poverty of 
affection ! 

Mr Barnes is the best writer of rustic eclogues since Theocritus. 
His pieces in this kind are almost too exquisite in their artistic 
simplicity and truthfulness to ve widely appreciated at once. 
The following, called “ Father come huome,” is only an average 
specimen of many gems of the same kind in Mr Barnes’ 
volumes :— 

Cute. 
Oh mother, mother! be the tiaties done ? 
Here’s father now a comen down the track, 
’E got his nitch o’ wood upon his back, 
Au’ sich a speiiker inen! T'll be houn’ 
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E’s long enough to reach vrom groun’ 

Up to the top ov ouer tun ;! 

’Tis jist the very thing var Jack an’ I 

To goo a colepecksen” wi’, by an by. 
Wire. 

The tiaties must be ready pirty nigh; 

Do tiake oone up upon the fark an’ try. 

The kiake upon the vier, too, ’s a-burnen, 

I be afeard: do run an’ zee, an’ turn en. 


JOHN. 
Well, mother, here I be oonce muore at huome. 
WIFE. 
Ah, I be very glad ya be a-come. 
Ya be a-tired an’ cuold enough I s’pose. 
Zit down, an’ rest yer buones an’ warm yer nose. 
JOHN. 
Why I be nippy: what is ther to eat ? 
Wire. 
Yer supper’s nearly ready. I’ve a-got 
Some tiaties here a-doen in the pot ; 
I wish wi’ all my heart I had some meat. 
I got a little kiake too, here, a-beaken o’n 
Upon the vier. ’Tis done by this time, though. 
’E’s nice an’ moist ; var when I wer a-miaken o’n, 
I stuck some bits of apple in the dough. 
CHILE. 
Well, father, what d’ye think? The pig got out 
This marnen, an’ avore we zeed ar heard en, 
’E runn’d about an’ got into the giarden, 
An’ routed up the groun’ zoo wi’ his snout ! 


JOHN. 
Now only think o’ that! You must contrive 
To keep en in, ar else he’ll never thrive. 
CHILE. 
An’ father, what dye think ? I voun’ to-day 
The nest wher thik wold hen ov our’s da lay : 
’T wer out in archet hedge, an’ had five aggs. 
WIPE. 
Lo’k there: how wet ya got yer veet an’ laggs! 
How did ye get in sich a pickle, Jahn? 
JOHN. 
I broke my hoss,* an’ ben a-fuossed to stan’ 
Al’s da in mud an’ water var to dig, 
An’ made myzelf so watshod as a pig. 


1 Tun, chimney. ? Colepecksen, to beat down apples. 
* Hoss, horse; the name given to the plank used by hedgers to stand upon. 
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CuILe. 

Father, tiake off yer shoes, an’ gi’e ’em to I; 

Here be yer wold oones var ye, nice an’ dry. 
Wire. 

An’ have ye got much hedgen muore to do? 


JOHN, 
Enough to leste var dree weeks muore ar Z00. 


WIFE. 

An’ when y’ave done the job ya be about, 

D’ye think ya'll have another vound ye out? 
JOHN. : 

O ees, there’ll be some muore: when I done that, 

I got a job o’ trenchen to goo at ; 

An’ then zome trees to shroud, an’ wood to vell,— 

Zoo I do hope to rub on pirty well 

Till zummer time; an’ then I be to cut 

The wood, and do the trenchen by the tut.1 
CHILE. - 

An’ nex’ week, father, I be gwain to goo 

A-picken stuones, ya know, var Farmer True. 


Wire. 
Av’ little Jack, ya know, is gwain to yarn 
A penny too, a-keepen birds off carn. 
JOHN. 
O brave! what wages do er mean to gi’e ? 


WIE. 
She dreppence var a day, an’ twopence he. 
JouN. 
Well, Polly; thee must work a little spracker 
When thee bist out, ar else thee wu’ten pick 
A dung-pot luoad o’ stuones up in a wi'k. 


CuILe. 
Oh, ees I sholl. But Jack da want a clacker ;? 
An’ father, wull ye tiake an’ cut 
A stick ar two to miake his hut. 
JOHN. 
Ya little wench! why, thee bist always baggen. 
I be too tired now to-night, I’m sure, 
To zet a-doen any muore ; 
Zoo I shall goo up out o’ the woy o’ the waggon. 


Fatigued, as we critics are, with a school of poetry which is 
satisfied with a poem only on condition of its being one galaxy 
of “striking lines,” how can we be sufficiently grateful to Mr 


’ To work by the éut is to work by the piece. 
? Clacker, a rattle for keeping birds from corn. 
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Barnes for having given us many pieces which, like the above, 
are fine poems, without having a single “ poetical idea” in them? 
Furthermore, how can society thank him enough for the far 
nobler work of having made the British labouring classes, for the 
first time, really interesting, from an imaginative and poetical 
point of view? Wordsworth failed in his systematic endeavour 
to do this; and, in Burns’ poetry of the same kind, there is too 
frequently a protesting tone against the higher orders to allow of 
its being at all equal, an this respect, to the poetry of Mr Barnes, 
who is as wide in his sympathies as he is genial. Among the 
many beauties of the foregoing eclogue, we beg our readers to 
notice the truth and power with which the rustic satisfaction in 
the prospect of plenty of work is given ; the strong yet delicate 
touch by which gratitude to Heaven is expressed in the question 
of the wife :— 

An’ when y’ave done the job ya be about, 

D’ye think ya'll have another vound ye out ? 


the similar force and delicacy with which John’s combined vexa- 
tion and good nature are given, in his answer to the news that 
the pig had got loose :— 
Now only think 0° that!) You must contrive 
To keep him in, or else he'll never thrive ; 

the admirable way in which the weariness and good temper of 
the labourer and the diligence of the wife to please him are 
thrown into dramatic relief by the words of the child, always 
concerned with itself; and, finally, the rhythmical beauty of the 
last lines, and the appropriateness and quaintness of the pro- 
verbial sentence with which the whole poem ends. But this, 
like all Mr Barnes’ poems, does not depend upon excellences of 
detail, so much as upon the absolute truth, simplicity, and 
humanity of the general tenor. We trust that Mr Barnes is 
wrong in supposing that his poetry is unfitted to delight “readers 
who have had their lots cast in town occupations of a highly 
civilised community,” and in thinking that such persons “ can- 
not sympathise with the rural mind.” We believe that he is 
destined to find the majority and the most heartily sympathetic 
of his readers among such persons. We can assure him that we 
have found his poetry admired among our acquaintances, in pre- 
cise proportion to the height and urban character of their culture. 
And this is natural enough. Who like a Londoner for appreci- 
ating a whiff of country air? And, in these poems, we have not 
cnly the country itself described in touches of truth and tender- 
ness scarcely rivalled by any modern poet, but, what is infinitely 
more refreshing to the metropolitan mind, the very life of rustic 
humanity, expressed with such surprising truthfulness that the 
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slightest incident becomes interesting. One eclogue is the 
quarrel of a couple of haymakers as to which of them can do 
most work in the day; another is the talk of three or four 
rustics during the process of getting a loaded waggon out of a 
rut; another discusses the threatened inclosure of the common ; 
a fourth contains the enumeration of the various accidents by 
which the teeth of a hay-rake have disappeared: and so on. 
To have made such subjects interesting without falsifying them, 
as all other rural poets in modern times have done, is a proof 
of high poetical power. But to such subjects Mr Barnes has 
by no means restricted himself. We have love eclogues, and 
even political eclogues. The question of the ballot itself “ moves 
harmonious numbers.” Mr fn we find, is no Radical or 
Chartist, though eminently a poet of the people. 
Tom. 

Ay, ay. But we wou'd have a better plan 

O’ voten, than the oone we got. A man, 

As things be now, ya know, can’t goo an’ vote 

Agen another man, but he must know’t. 

We'll have a box an’ bals, var voten men 

To pop ther han’s ’ithin, ya know ; an’ then, 

If oone dont happen var to like a man, 

’E’ll drap a little black bal vrom his han’ 

An’ zend en huome agen. ’E woont be led 

To choose a man to tiake awoy his bread. 


JOHN, 
But if a man ya wou'den like to "front, 
Shood chance to cal upon ye, Tom, soome dae, 
An’ ax ye var yer vote, what cood ye zae ? 
Why if ya wou’den answer, ar shood grunt 
Ar bark, he’d know ya mean’d “I won’t.” 
To promise oone a vote an’ not to gi’e ’t, 
Is but to be a liar and a cheat. 
An’ then bezides, when he did count the balls, 
An’ vind white promises wer hafe turn’d black, 
Why then he’d think the voters al a pack 
O’ rogues to-gither. 

When Mr Barnes represents rustic lovers, he does not put 
fine ladies into cotton gowns, and fine gentlemen into corduroy, 
and set them to talk modern sentiment in delicate phraseology ; 
but he gives us the people themselves, with their rough and bold 
speech and manners, and the strong and simple current of their 
homely passions. 

All the love-poetry, of which there is abundance in Mr 
Barnes’ volumes, is as pure as it is hearty, and, as must be the 
case with all good love-poetry, it is sometimes exquisitely subtle. 
There is admirable grace, tenderness, and psychological truth 
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about the following lines. The lover meets his sweetheart coming 
from milking :— 


An’ zo I took her pail, and left 
Her neck a-freed vrom all its heft; 
Aw’ she, a-looken up and down 

W? sheaply head an’ glossy crown, 
Then took my zide, an’ kept my pace, 
A-talken on wv’ smilen face, 

Aw’ zetten things in sich a light, 

I'd fain ha heard her talk all night ; 
An’ when I brought her milk avore 
The geate, she took it into door, 
An’ if her pail had but allow’d 

Her head to vall, she would ha bow’d ; 
An’ still, as ’twer, I had the zight 

Ov her sweet smile, droughout the night. 


Mr Barnes’ poetry is, above all things, human. The objects of 
external nature are interesting to him chiefly in connection with 
human associations ; and the consequence is, that, when he does 
describe them, it is with a depth and delicacy far beyond the 
capacity of the best of the word-painters who at present almost 
monopolise the field of poetry. Let us string together a few speci- 
mens of the innumerable brief and forcible descriptions which 
Mr Barnes scatters around his main themes with a most delight- 
ful unconsciousness of their poetic value. Here is a landscape :— 


Though cool avore the sheenén sky 
Do vall the sheades below the copse, 
The timber-trees, a-reachen high, 
Ha’ zunsheen on their lofty tops, 
Where yonder land’s a-lyen plow’d 
Aw red below the snow-white cloud, 
An vlocks 0° pitchen rooks do vwold 
Their wings to walk: upon the mwold. 
Here are cows coming up to milking, and 
a-flingen 
Wide-bow’d horns, or slowly swingen 
Right an’ left their tufty tails, 
As they do goo a-huddled droo 
The geate a-leaden up vrom river. 
A girl at work is thus described :— 
The air ’ithin the gearden wall 
Wer deadly still, unless the bee 
Did hummy by, or in the hall 
The clock did ring a-hetten dree ; 
An’ there, wi’ busy hands, inside 
The iron ceasement open’d wide, 
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Did zit and pull wi’ nimble twitch 
Her tiny stitch, young Fanny Deane. 


Here are some of the sights which gladden a shepherd’s life: — 


An’ I da zee the frisken lam’s, 
Wi’ swingen tails and woolly lags, 
A-playen roun’ their feeden dams, 
An’ pullen o’ their milky bags. 


An’ I, bezide a hawtharn tree, 
Da zit upon the zunny down, 

While shiades o’ zummer clouds da vlee 
WY silent flight along the groun’. 


An’ there, among the many cries 

O’ sheep an’ lam’s, my dog da pass 
A zultry hour, wi’ blinken eyes, 

An’ nose a-stratch’d upon the grass. 
But, in a twinklen, at my word 

He’s all awake, an’ up an’ gone 
Out roun’ the sheep like any bird, 

To do what he’s a-zent upon. 


Here is part of a farmer’s account of his “ flitting” on “ Liady 


Day,” and how he 





Borrow’d uncle’s wold hoss Dragon 
To bring the slowly-lumbren waggon 
An’ luoad: an’ vust begun a-packen 
The bedsteads, wi’ their ropes an’ sacken ; 
An’ vier-dogs, an’ copper kittle, 
Wi crocks an’ sasspans big an’ little ; 
An’ fryen-pan, var aggs to slide 
In butter roun’ its hissen zide, 
An’ gridire’s even bars, to bear 
The drippen steak above the gliare 
O’ brightly-glowen coals. An’ then, 
All up o’ top o’ they agen, 
The woaken board, wher we did eat 
Our crust o’ bread or bit o’ meat,— 
Var he ther wou’den bee noo doen 
*Ithout atall..... 
An’ then we laid the wold clock-kiase, 
All dumb, athirt upon his fiace, 
Var we'd a-left, I needen tell ye, 
Noo works ’ithin his head or belly. 


An’ beds an’ other things bezide, 
An’ at the very top a-tied, 

Thé childern’s little stools did lie, 
Wi? lags a-turn’d towards the sky. 
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Mr Barnes is never happier than when he treats of the so 
seldom happily treated subjects of love for wife and children. 
Almost all the poetry we have ever read on this subject is obvi- 
ously insincere. The writers think they ought to love wife and 
children, and therefore make loud metrical professions, which 
have none of the infallible signs of being the truth. One of these 
signs is subtlety of observation. Love alone can give the depth 
and refinement of perception which appears in such simple 
phrases as 
An’ as our chile in loose-limb’d rest 
Lay pale upon her mother’s breast. 

And again, 

When sweet-breath’d childern’s hangen heads 

Be laid wi’ kisses on their beds. 
Another of these signs is the habit of dwelling upon little acts 
of love which are too insignificant for pretentious professors of 
the domestic affections to see anything in, as 

The while their mother’s needle sped, 

Too quick for zight, the snow-white thread, 

Unless her han’, wi’ loven ceare, 

Did smoothe their little heads o’ heair. 

No stray passages, however, can do justice to the peculiar 
characteristics of Mr Barnes’ poetry. In a truly original poet, 
it is sometimes very difficult to point out what it is which consti- 
tutes the quality of originality. It is most usually a prevailing 
tone, which only makes itself felt from the perusal of a great deal 
of his poetry. As it is not the highest kind of human character 
which developes itself in the course of half-an-hour’s talk with a 
stranger, so it is not the worthiest species of originality which 
gives to every passage of poetry an individuality so decided as to 
be appreciable by a reader who is acquainted with that only. 
The tender and hearty domesticity, which is the chief charm of 
these poems, makes itself felt in a thousand little touches, which 
are, separately, of little apparent significance. The following 
piece, called “The Bachelor,” will perhaps give our readers as 
good a notion of the quality of Mr Barnes’ lyrics as any other:— 


THE BACHELOR. 


No! I dont begrudge en his life 
Nor his goold, nor his housen, nor lands ; 
Teake all o’t, and gi’e me my wife, 
A wife’s be the cheapest ov hands. 
Lie alwone! sigh alwone! die alwone ! 
Then be vorgot. 
No, I be content wi’ my lot. 
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Ah! where be the vingers so feair, 
Vor to pat en so soft on the feace, 
To mend every stitch that do tear, 
An’ keep every button in pleace ? 
Crack a-tore! brack a-tore! back a-tore! 
Buttons a-vled! 
Vor want ov a wife wi’ her dred. 


Ah! where is the sweet pirty head 
That do nod till he’s gone out 0” zight ? 
An’ where be the white earms a-spread, 
To show en he’s welcome at night ? 
Dine alwone! pine alwone! whine alwone! 
Oh! what a life! 
T'll have a freind in a wife. 


An’ when vrom a meeten o’ me’th 
Each husban’ do lead hwome his bride, 
Then he do slink hwome to his he’th, 
Wi his earm hangen down his cold zide. 
Slinken on! blinken on! thinken on! 
Gloomy an’ glum! 
Nothen but dullness to come. 


An’ when ’e do onlock his door, 
Do rumble as hollor’s a drum, 
An’ the vearies a-hid roun’ the vloor, 
Do grin vor to zee en so glum. 
Keep alwone! sleep alwone! weep alwone ! 
There let en bide, 
I'll have a wife at my zide. 


But when he’s a-laid on on his bed 
In a zickness, O, what wull he do! 
Vor the hands that would lift up his head, 
An’ sheake up his pillor anew. 
Ills to come! pills to come! bills to come! 
No soul to sheare 
The trials the poor wratch must bear. 


Mr Barnes is rich in a quality which is sadly wanting in almost 
all cotemporary poets—we mean, humour; but our extracts have 
already extended too far to allow of our giving more than one 
brief touch. A rustic is talking to another about a certain great 
yew-tree :-— 


No, ’tis long years agone, but do linger as clear 

In my mind though as if I’d a-heard it to year. 

When King George wer’ in Do’set, an’ showed his round feace 
By our very own doors, and our very own pleace, 

That he look’d at this yew-tree, an’ nodded his head, - 

An’ ’e zaid,—an’ I'll tell ye the words that ’e zaid :— 
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* Pll be bound, if yowll search my dominions all drew, 
That you woon’t vind the fellor to thik there wold yew.” 


Mr Barnes’ poems are all such as a clergyman should have 
written ; but there is, notwithstanding, a singular absence of 
didactic character or clerical tone. The verses abound in excel- 
lent morality, but it is always clothed in wit, humour, and poetic 
sentiment. For example :— 

There’s noo good o’ goold, but to buy what ’ull meake 
Vor happiness here among men ; 
An’ who would gi’e happiness up vor the seake 
O’ zome money to buy it agean? 
Vor ’twould seem to the eyes ov a man that is wise, 
Lik’ money vor money, 
Or zellen oone’s money to buy zome’hat sweet. 


It is with regret that we part with Mr Barnes, whose poetry, 
we are sure, will recommend itself peculiarly to readers on this 
side of the Tweed; for it resembles the poetry of our great 
national poet more nearly than that of any other English poet does. 
We must, however, reserve a little space for another volume which 
stands at the head of this article—namely, the collection of 
poems selected from the six hundred and odd which were sent 
in for the prize offered by the Crystal Palace Company, on occa- 
sion of the Burns Anniversary. We confess that we have not 
been able to rival the patience of the umpires in the perusal of 
these pieces, of which a single stanza or couplet is usually enough 
to convince the reader that all which follows is respectable me- 
diocrity. We should probably not have noticed this volume at 
all but for the opening piece, which is remarkable in itself, and 
is really extraordinary when we become aware of what we are 
not informed by the editor of the volume,—that the author is a 
boy who is at this moment at school, being, we believe, still 
under seventeen years of age. The Crystal Palace judges, we 
are told in the preface, considered this poem, by Mr W. H. 
Myers, “so nearly equal to the Prize Poem, that they had con- 
siderable difficulty in deciding between them.” The truth is, 
that this poem, as poetry, is far better than the Prize Poem; but 
the judges were nevertlieless right in favouring that of Miss Isa 
Craig, as being more suitable for recitation to a popular assembly. 
Since the days of Chatterton, probably, no boy of seventeen has 
equalled the following verses:— 


O, silent shapes athwart the darkening sky ! 
Magnificence of many-folded hills, 
Where the dead mist hangs and the lone hawks cry, 
Seam’d with the white fall of a thousand rills ; 
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O, lucid lakes serene from shore to shore, 
With promontories set of solemn pines, 
Broad mirrors which the pale stars tremble o’er, 
Deep-drawn among the misty mountain lines ; 
O, tale of martyrs by the flickering sod ! 
O, righteous race, in stedfast toil sublime ! 
O, noblest poem, “ Let us worship God !” 
Ye taughthim .... 


Nor scorns he such delight, whose heart and eye 
Are tempered to the truth®of poesy, 
Nor following baser natures, would degrade 
Aught from that honour which the Eternal made ; 
Nor ranks this frame the soul’s offence, 
Nor lovely form the slave of sense ; 
But knowing good is beauty, hath believed 
Beauty is also good, nor oft deceived ; 
Yet such a surge of life his pulses fills, 
And so abounding passion through him thrills, 
That with fierce cries for sympathy, 
With longing and with agony, 
The glory of his thought goes forth to greet 
All fair, though unregarding he shall meet, 
And oft with price the mean endues, 
The ignoble holds for rare ; 
And wooing bright imagined hues 
A phantom loveliness pursues, 
But knows too late an equal otherwhere. 




















So in deep ambrosial night 
Falls a star from heaven’s height ; 
Mad for earth, a sliding spark 
Down the deadness of the dark, 
Falleth, findeth his desire, 
Loseth his celestial fire, 
Quench’d to iron, like his love, 
For her face is fair above, 
But within her heart is stone, 
Adamant and chalcedon. 












O great heart, by low passions swayed, 

O high soul, by base cares assay’d, 

O silence, silence, never to be broken, 

Till some dread word from the white throne be spoken! 
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Art. IV.—The Order of Nature considered in reference to the 
Claims of Revelation. By the Rev. BADEN Powe Lt, M.A., 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
Longman and Co. 1859. 


Tue Reverend author of these Essays is evidently moving at a 
rapid pace; but whether he is making any real progress onward, 
or only moving in a circle, like one plodding in a treadmill,— 
and whether, even on the supposition of his making some steps 
in advance, he is moving in a right or safe direction, must be 
left to the judgment of our readers after we have offered some 
account of the conclusions at which he has arrived, and of the 
course of reasoning by which he has reached them. He seems 
to have a lurking suspicion that some of these conclusions may 
not appear, at first sight, to comport well with the title prefixed 
to his name; but he anticipates and seeks to dispel any prejudice 
which might arise on that score, by reminding us that he holds 
orders in the Church of England, and that, in the formularies 
of that Church, “many points of great importance are left 
without any determination or mention ;” that “such questions 
are undeniably perfectly open questions to those who adopt these 
formularies,”—and that “ of this class are the entire subjects of 
philosophical theism, or natural theology; the evidences of 
Christianity ; the inspiration of the Bible ; the immateriality of 
the soul; and the nature of miracles.” What an indulgent 
mother the Church of England must be to give such unbounded 
liberty to her sons!’ Unlike the Church of Rome, which has 
defined so many articles of faith, and left only a few points un- 
determined, which may be discussed by the curious and treated 
as matters of opinion, she has left these “ entire subjects” as 
“perfectly open questions,” although they are “ of great import- 
ance,” and even, in common estimation, fundamental. What a 
magnificent field is thus presented for philosophical speculation ; 
and what a wide range for doctrinal development! Unfettered 
by a single restriction arising from her formularies, the ministers 
of Christ in the Church of England may honestly and consistently, 
so far as their vows and subscription are concerned, take either 
side on any one of these momentous questions, and still claim to 
be regarded, not as traitors to her cause, but as her loyal and 
dutiful sons! If Father Newman left the Church of England 
and took refuge in the Church of Rome, it could not be from 
any want of scope for the application of his principle of develop- 
ment, for he might have developed anything or everything, with- 
out let or hindrance, out of those “entire subjects” which are 
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left as “perfectly open questions ;” he might have developed 
Pantheism or Polytheism, Naturalism or Supernaturalism, Scep- 
ticism or Superstition, and neither the articles nor the authorities 
of the Church of England could have laid an arrest on his pro- 
gress. Why then did he leave? Could it be from a shrewd 
conviction that such a process of development might be unsafe 
if left in the hands of individual speculatists, and that it pecu- 
liarly demanded a developing authority and a watchful superinten- 


dence, such as is neither claimed nor exercised by the Church of 


England? Not such is the opinion of Professor Powell: “ That, 
in the moderate tone of the requisitions of the Church of Eng- 
land, free course is allowed,” he says, “to more enlightened 
views, without impugning a system so highly and practically 
valuable—is at once the security of the established institution in 
an age of progress, and supplies the sure means by which even- 
tually the advance of truth, without external innovation, will 
carry out its noiseless triumph over all artificial obstructions.” 
The order of the Church and her venerable form must be 
sacredly preserved, as Semler himself required—“ Conservato 
tamen ordine, et honesta ecclesia forma salva,’—there must be no 
“external innovation ;” but within there may be a process of 
sapping and mining by which all “artificial obstructions” will 
be eventually overcome; old doctrines must be replaced by 
“more enlightened views,” better adapted to “an age of pro- 
gress ;” and thus, in process of time, a change will be effected in 
the theology of England such as can only be fitly compared to 
the religious revolution which was inaugurated by the great 
Reformers of the sixteenth century! “ Indeed,” says Mr Powell, 
“ in the existing state of opinions, from the extensive consequences 
entailed, affecting the entire popular conception of the design and 
application of Scripture, the diffusion of such views must even- 
tually create an epoch in theology hardly less marked than that of 
the Reformation.” It may well be asked, where is all this to 
end? We see one large and influential party developing in the 
direction of formalism and superstition, tending in fact towards 
Rome; another smaller but growing party developing towards the 
opposite extreme of rationalistic or sceptical speculation ; while 
both claim the right to interpret the Articles of the Church ina 
non-natural sense, and both proclaim their wide departure from 
that orthodox meaning which was attached to them by the truly 
godly divines of the English Reformation. They are equally 
aiming at a great revolution in the established theology of Eng- 
land, and seem to think that it may be effected without peril to 
the outward framework of her Church; but is there no reason 
tc fear that, if the “ honesta fama” of Churchmen shall come to 
be generally doubted, the “ honesta forma” of the Church cannot 
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be long preserved ; and that the manly enthusiasm of straight- 
forward Englishmen, if once aroused, will sweep it away, as being 
not only “a moral nullity,” but “a moral nuisance ;” and re- 
place it with another form of Christianity, whose teaching will be 
less equivocal, and better adapted to the most urgent wants of 
serious, earnest, inquiring souls ? 

The Savilian Professor at Oxford has boldly broken ground 
in this great enterprise, and already not a few fellow-labourers in 
the same cause are busily engaged in undermining the founda- 
tions of old English orthodoxy; while the people, who were 
recently scared by the apparition of a white surplice, give little 
heed to the ominous black flag which has been unfurled in the 
midst of them, and the bishops seem to be asleep at their posts. 
We cannot attempt, within our prescribed limits, to offer any- 
thing like a full discussion of the multifarious contents of this 
work. It has been a dreary task to read it; it would be a still 
drearier task to review it in detail. We can only select some of 
its more salient points or chief characteristic features, and, placing 
them in a clear light before our readers, leave them to form their 
own judgment as to its character and tendency. It consists of 
four essays. The first is an “ Historical Sketch of the Progress 
of Physical Science as bearing on Religious Belief,’—an essay 
which exhibits proofs of extensive reading, but which is fitly 
enough described as a “ Sketch,” since it is a cursory and some- 
what meagre outline of a subject which has been more fully 
illustrated in Dr Whewell’s “ History” and “ Philosophy” of 
“the Inductive Sciences.” The second is an essay on “ Nature 
and Revelation,” and is devoted to the discussion—jirst, “ Of 
the Order of Nature as bearing on Theology in general ; secondly, 
of * The Natural and the Supernatural ;” and thirdly, of “Re- 
velation and Miracles.” The third is also, like the first, an 
historical sketch of ‘the Rationalistic and other Theories of 
Miracles,” in which the abortive and now antiquated speculations 
of Paulus, Eickhorn, Strauss, and other German luminaries, are 
reproduced for the instruction of England, when they have all 
but ceased to be studied in their native country ; a sketch which 
contains some interesting information, and is interspersed with 
occasional reflections on the respective merits and defects of the 
various systems which pass under review, but which can scarcely 
be held to equal or supersede the “ Histoire Critique du Ra- 
tionalisme en Allemagne,” by Amand Saintes. ‘The fourth 
essay is entitled “Theological Views of Miracles,” and consists 
of two parts—/irst, some account of ecclesiastical miracles in 
ancient and modern times; and secondly, a general dissertation 
directed to show that the old arguments from miracles, as evi- 
dences, are now discredited by orthodox divines, and that miracles 
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themselves are regarded as objects, not as evidences, of faith. 
With reference to the leading object of his work, which is to set 
aside the whole miraculous evidence of Christianity, the second and 
the fourth essays are the most important, as containing the ex- 
position of his own views, and a statement of the grounds on 
which they are maintained; and we shall direct our attention 
mainly to these in the few remarks which follow. 

We have said that the leading object of his work is to set 
aside the whole miraculous evidence of Christianity. The first 
point, therefore, which claims our notice, is his doctrine of 
miracles. That there may be no misapprehension about it, we 
commence our remarks by singling out, and placing clearly be- 
fore our readers, in his own words, the startling fact that, accord- 
ing to his avowed doctrine, there never have been, and never 
can be, any physical interruptions of the “ order of nature.” He 
denies not only the reality, but the very possibility, of any super- 
natural interposition affecting the ordinary course of the physical 
system. Not content with affirming merely the incredibility of 
miracles, on the ground that human testimony is inadequate to 
afford a sufficient proof of their actual occurrence, he tasks his 
energies, and applies all his strength, to show that they are in- 
credible & priori, as being at variance with the fundamental 
principles and legitimate conclusions of the inductive philosophy 
of nature. He speaks of “the idea of universal and invariable 
physical causation” as involved in “the grand conception of 
cosmical order,”—of “ the real immutability of natural laws,”—of 
“the grand principle of the uniformity of nature, and the indis- 
soluble chain of physical causes,’—“ a broader principle” “than 
the narrow and (as we may consider it in the present day) gene- 
rally renounced notion of real violations of the order of nature.” 
In addition to these and similar expressions, which are re- 
peated over and over again in every variety of form, we have 
many express and articulate statements on the subject, such as 
leave no doubt in regard to his peculiar opinions. 


“The firm conception of the ¢mmutability of order is the first rudi- 
ment in all scientific foundation for cosmo-theology” (246). ‘In 
all cases of apparent interruptions or anomalies, the inductive philo- 
sopher will fall back on the primary maxim, that it is always more 
probable that events of an unaccountable and marvellous character 
are parts of some great fixed order of causes unknown to us, than 
that any real interruption occurs” (272). “To a correct apprehen- 
sion of the whole argument, the one essential requisite is, to have 
obtained a complete and satisfactory grasp of this one grand principle 
of law pervadling nature, or rather constituting the very idea of nature, 
which forms the vital essence of the whole of inductive science, and 
the sole assurance of those higher inferences, from the inductive study 
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of natural causes, which are the indications of a Supreme Intelligence 
and a Moral Cause. The whole of the ensuing discussion must stand or 
fall with the admission of this grand principle. Those who are not pre- 
pared to embrace it in its full extent may probably not accept the 
conclusions ; but they must be sent back to the school of inductive science, 
where alone it must be independently imbibed and thoroughly as- 
similated with the mind of the student in the first instance ” (230). 
“The real question does not relate to the evidence of the senses, but 
of reason—not to experience in the limited sense of the word, but to 
the general ground of our convictions, the whole basis of the induc- 
tive philosophy—and turns essentially on the views we have arrived 
at of the order of the natural world, and the chain of physical causa- 
tion” (290). ‘The philosophic thinker . . . will perceive that the 
grand inductive principle of the immptable uniformity of natural 
causes—the sole substantial ground for belief in a Supreme Moral 
Cause—must ever remain unassailed ; and firmly grasping this broad 
principle on the one hand, and perceiving the essential spirituality 
of Christianity on the other, he will repose on these convictions, and 
admit that the miraculous narratives of the Gospel may be received for 
the divine instruction they were designed to convey, without prejudice 
to the invariable laws of physiology, of gravitation, or of the consti- 
tution of matter” (377). “It is but a significant instance of the 
hostility which must always result, while either established priest- 
hoods, or the more independent prophets of fanaticism and expositors 
of popular prejudice, continue to ally themselves and their cause with 
darkness and ignorance rather than with light and knowledge, to 
associate religious truth with physical error, and thus expose the doc- 
trines of Christianity to the reproach of being an appeal rather to the 
blindness and infirmity, than to the information and higher sense of 
mankind—tacitly confessing that it is unable to stand the test of ad- 
vancing inquiry, rather than seeking to identify it with all that tends 
to enlighten, to elevate, and to benefit the human race” (49). 

Our first remark on his “ grand argument,” or “ fundamental 
principle,” as thus stated, is that, whatever may be its merits in 
other respects, it is neither more nor less than the preposterous 
assumption of Srravss, that “whatever is miraculous must 
needs be un-historical.” In Mr Powell’s hands, it has not even 
the merit, such as that is, of originality. It is not his lawful 
issue—it is only his adopted child. The Oxford professor has 
nowhere acknowledged, indeed, his obligations to the German 
heresiarch ; but he has quoted enough from the “ Life of Jesus” 
to show that he was himself fully aware of the fact that Strauss 
had not only anticipated him in his grand discovery, but had 
maintained it on substantially the same ground of argument, as 
well as applied it to the mythical interpretation of the Gospel. 
He admits that “a peculiar view of the mythic nature of the 
entire New Testament narrative” was “professedly connected 
by Strauss with scientific views and philosophical advance,” and 
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that “Strauss makes it his primary assumption, that in the re- 
ceived sense of real suspensions of nature, miracles are “ impos- 
sible.” There is no such thing,” says Strauss, “as the purely 
historical sentiment, so long as men do not comprehend the in- 
dissolubility of the chain of finite causes, and the impossibility of 
miracles” (quoted p. 185). In what respect does the primary 
assumption of Strauss differ from the ultimate conclusion of Mr 
Powell? It is a mistake to suppose that Strauss assumes his 
principle without arguing it, or that he assigns no reasons for his 
conviction of its truth. On the contrary, he founds on the 
same principles of inductive science to which Mr Powell ap- 
peals; and if a flagrant petitio principii be really involved, as 
some have supposed, in the one case, it is equally involved in 
the other. In both, the error lies, in our opinion, not so much 
in a mere begging of the question at issue, as in a radically un- 
sound view of the nature and limits of inductive inference. 

This leads us to our second remark on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Mr Powell’s argument. That argument is founded on 
an erroneous conception of the nature and grounds of legitimate 
scientific induction, and terminates in a conclusion for which sound 
inductive philosophy affords no warrant whatever. Every one 
knows that induction is a process of thought by which we rise 
from particular facts to general truths relating to whole classes 
of objects or events, and from these again to still higher and 
more comprehensive generalisations, when two or more classes 
are compared and found to resemble each other in certain re- 
spects—a process in which we are guided in every instance by 
the perception of analogy between the cases compared, and in 
which we must confine our conclusion strictly within the limits 
to which the analogy is known to extend. The conclusion may 
go far beyond the particular facts which have been actually ob- 
served, but it cannot go beyond their known relations and ascer- 
tained analogies ; if it transcend these, it is no longer an inductive 
inference, but a fanciful and groundless imagination. 

That this is the real character of Mr Powell’s fundamental 
principle, may be evinced by two distinct considerations. 

(1.) It is one of the simplest principles of modern philosophy, 
that induction must always leave room for possible exceptions, and 
for new cases that may yet emerge, or may not yet have come to 
our knowledge; and this it does, because it has to do with con- 
tingent, not with necessary, truth. Necessary truth is in no case 
a generalisation from sensible experience, nor a product of mere 
induction at all." Yet he represents scientific induction as lead- 
ing to the conclusion, that the present laws and arrangements 
of nature, which belong entirely to the class of contingent truths, 

? Sir Wm. Hamilton, “Lectures on Metaphysics,” vol. ii. 362. 
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are necessarily invariable and immutable, and that for this reason 
miracles are impossible! It is only in the case of universal and 
necessary truths that exceptions are inadmissible, for there they 
would involve a contradiction; yet he speaks with the utmost 
confidence of “suspensions of natural laws,” which he calls 
“contradictions to physical truth,” as if they were not less inad- 
missible than the most palpable contradictions to the axiomatic 
principles of reason. He overlooks the distinction between con- 
tingent and necessary truths. He speaks as if the assertion of a 
miracle must necessarily involve at once an affirmation and a 
denial of the same physical event. In short, he mixes up physical 
inference with abstract metaphysical speculation, and offers the 
compound as the genuine, unsophisticated product of mere in- 
duction! Had he remembered his own admission that “ marvels 
and prodigies, as such, are beyond the province of scientific know- 
ledge,” he might have been preserved from this egregious blunder. 
(2.) Instead of resting in a sound inductive generalisation, he 
seeks to rise to a higher “ unity” by means of a mere metaphy- 
sical abstraction. He tells us that “it is only in an advanced 
state of cultivation that men have been led to acknowledge the 
pre-eminent value and higher character of all science to be in 
proportion to the degree of generalisation to which it has attained.” 
It should never be forgotten, however, that there are two kinds 
of generalisation—the inductive, and the ideal or imaginary. For 
if there be one lesson more clearly taught than another by the 
whole history of human thought, it is, that the greatest danger 
to which sound philosophy has been exposed in all ages, has arisen 
from the love of excessive generalisation, and the tendency, too 
often exhibited by a certain class of minds, to convert some one 
or other of the most abstract conceptions of the human mind into 
a sort of dogmatic catholicon—a principle applicable to the ex- 
planation of all the various phenomena of nature. Sometimes it 
has been the abstract conception of existence, sometimes that of 
unity, which has been so applied. ‘This has ever been, and still 
is, a prolific source of error in philosophical speculation. For, 
however true it may be that all philosophy originates in “the 
intellectual necessity of carrying up our knowledge to unity,” it 
is equally true that hasty and sweeping generalisations have given 
birth to all the great systems of error which Sir Wm. Hamilton 
has happily described as “ Unitarian;” such as those of Idealism, 
Materialism, and Identity. Were Mr Powell to follow out his 
leading idea of “Unity” to all its legitimate extent, he would 
only add another uwnitarian system to the list, or be compelled to 
adopt one or other of those which have been already broached. 
No doubt he admits a sort of “ Dualism,” and speaks both of 
beings and of truths as belonging to two “ different orders.” But 
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a thorough-going German would only deem him a timid thinker 
or an inconsequent reasoner, if, having set out on the path of 
universal generalisation, he suffered himself to be arrested by the 

altry distinction between the physical and the spiritual, when 
both could be merged in the generic idea of existence or substance, 
and had no courage to leap the barrier and soar aloft to a still 
higher and more transcendental “unity.” It is an abstract 
metaphysical conception, or an intuition of reason pure ;—why 
should it succumb to the laws of a grovelling earthborn 
induction ? 

The legitimate application of induction is widely different from 
this sort of abstract metaphysical generalisation. On the ground 
of experience and inductive analogy, we may warrantably affirm 
the general constancy of nature, and the regular operation, in 
ordinary circumstances, of natural laws—a doctrine which, so far 
from being inconsistent with the truth of miracles, is necessarily 
implied in the recognition of them as exceptional or extraordinary 
occurrences ; we may even, on the same ground, admit in regard 
to many natural events whose causes are as yet unknown, that 
they may all be ultimately reduced to regular laws, and connected 
with the order of the general system of nature; and still further, 
that in speculating on the changes which have occurred in the 
earth in past times, we should seek for their explanation, in the 
first instance, in those causes which are still known to be in 
operation, and refrain from having recourse to other agencies, 
until these have been exhausted and found inadequate to account 
for the phenomena. But neither experience nor inductive analogy 
can afford any warrant for maintaining the invariable or im- 
mutable constancy of nature, so as to exclude the possibility either 
of extensive changes in the constitution of the world and its in- 
habitants at successive epochs in its history, or of the occasional 
occurrence of extraordinary and exceptional events at variance 
with the usual course of nature, even when no extensive or per- 
manent changes have been wrought in its established constitution ; 
far less can they warrant us in ascribing the permanent changes 
in the one case, or the exceptional occurrences in the other, to 
mere physical causes. Were no other causes than such as are 
physical known to us, we should be utterly unable to account for 
this class of events at all; since neither experience nor analogy 
could afford any key for their explanation. Yet, that great 
changes have occurred in the state of the world in past ages, in- 
volving the extinction of old and the introduction of new species, 
both of plants and animals, and that special events of a miraculous 
kind have been historically recorded and actually believed, are 
facts which can neither be doubted nor denied. The only ques- 
tion is—How are they to be accounted for? The existence of 
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God being admitted, most men will believe with Paley that 
miracles are not impossible; and that the great primary miracle 
of creation is sufficient to make any other miracle credible, which 
He may be pleased to perform; for creation and miracles are 
strictly analogous. But to affirm that “the order of nature” is 
“constant,” “invariable,” and “immutable”—that there never 
have been, and never can be, either any changes in its permanent 
arrangements, or any special events at variance with its usual 
course—and that all such periodic changes or exceptional occur- 
rences must be ascribed only to physical causes, is to make the 
“order of nature” independent of the will of God, and to exempt 
it from His providential government and contro]. And to repre- 
sent these arbitrary and groundless conclusions as the results of 
inductive science, when they are at direct variance with facts 
attested, in the one case by the strongest physical, in the other 
by the strongest historical evidence ; and when there is no natural 
analogy which can be appealed to in support of them, is to 
betray a lamentable ignorance of the real nature, and a reckless 
disregard of the right principles, of scientific induction. 

Every legitimate induction is founded on experience. But 
experience must be understood in its widest sense as including 
all the facts that are made known to us, whether connected with 
the material or moral world, and whether certified by our indivi- 
dual consciousness and observation, or by the experience of others 
in distant places or in former times; for the mere personal ex- 
perience of individuals would afford a narrow and inadequate 
basis for any scientific induction, and philosophy is to the full as 
dependent on credible information as theology itself. Induction, 
which is thus founded on experience, is guided by the perception 
of analogy ; and as experience embraces both the material and 
moral worlds, it presents two distinct sets of analogies—those of 
physical fact, and those of human testimony. If, therefore, we 
either omit, on the one hand, any of the facts, bearing on the 
general conclusion, which are attested by our own experience or 
accredited by the reported experience of our fellow-men; or if, 
in dealing with the facts of the case, we take, on the other hand, 
a one-sided and partial view of them—if we give exclusive pro- 
minence to one set of analogies, while we overlook or undervalue 
another—or if we push our conclusion beyond the precise point to 
which the analogy extends, as if cases which resemble each other 
in some respects must necessarily be the same in all,—in either 
case we expose ourselves to the charge of misapplying the principle 
of induction, and may involve ourselves inextricably in the laby- 
rinths of error—all the more insidious that it wears a quasi 
scientific form. In following the one course, and excluding from 
experience all facts except such as are common and familiar, or 
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verifiable at least by personal observation, while we treat more 
extraordinary occurrences, however attested, as incredible, by 
reason of their being supposed to be contradictory to experience, 
as if there were contradictory testimonies with reference to the 
same events, we arrive, in the case of miracles, at the fallacy of 
Hume and Bentham ; in following the other course, and either 
giving exclusive attention to physical analogies while we over- 
look the moral, which are equally involved in a question 
depending on the testimony of human witnesses, or pushing the 
conclusion which we found on the former beyond the precise 
point to which the resemblance is known to extend, we arrive, 
in the case of miracles, at the no less flagrant fallacy of Strauss 
and Powell. The latter proceeds on an entire misconception of 
the nature and grounds, the legitimate extent and the necessary 
limits, of true scientific induction, and leads to a conclusion for 
which induction affords no warrant whatever. His fundamental 
principle is not an inductive conclusion ; it has no resemblance to 
a physical generalisation, such as the law of gravitation; it is 
rather an abstract metaphysical opinion such as he is pleased to 
rank among “ the higher physical generalisations and contempla- 
tions,’ which some have thought “ presumptuous and profane,” 
but which we arraign as simply—unphilosophical. 

Mr Powell once had a high reputation, and still higher pre- 
tensions, as a scientific thinker. He has done much to damage 
the former, but seems to have no disposition to relinquish or 
mitigate the latter. But the prestige which he acquired many 
years ago by the publication of his “ Connection of Natural and 
Divine Truth” has been sadly impaired by the further develop- 
ment of his views in the series of his subsequent writings; inso- 
much that we greatly doubt whether any well-instructed divine 
or man of science would now repose much confidence in his 
judgment, or regard any theory with the greater favour on ac- 
count of its having received the sanction of his authority. Nor 
is this change in the prevailing sentiments of educated men in 
regard to him to be ascribed solely, or even chiefly, to the odiwm 
theologicum, or opposition to his peculiar religious opinions: it is 
not his theological orthodoxy, but his philosophical character, which 
is here in question. He is regarded as a bold, rather than as a 
sound, thinker; as a speculative theorist, rather than an induc- 
tive inquirer. He will scarcely be recognised as one of those ot 
whom he speaks as “having a claim to the title of philosophic 
instructors of human intellect, and lights of human belief” (213). 
And when he tells us that those who are not prepared to accept 
his conclusions “must be sent back to the school of inductive 
science,” not a few will be ready to return the compliment, and 
to cherish the hope that by deeper study and reflection he will 
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acquire clearer and sounder views of the nature, grounds, and 
limits of inductive inference. 

Before leaving the subject of miracles, a few other remarks 
occur to us, which must be briefly indicated, although they can- 
not be fully discussed. The author introduces his work by say- 
ing, “I have endeavoured to supply what, as far as I am aware, 
has been hitherto wanting to our theological and philosophic al 
literature—a perfectly impartial, ae unpolemical discussion 
of the subject of miracles.” How far he has succeeded in his 
“endeavour,” and whether it can be fitly characterised by the 
epithets which are here strung together, must be left, of course, 
to the judgment of his readers. Mr Powell is aware that the 
credibility of occasional interruptions in the physical order of 
nature was admitted, not only by Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and 
Locke, but also by Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Spinoza, Whiston, 
Priestley, and generally by the English deists of the seventeenth 
century; he must feel, therefore, that he has made a discovery 
which was quite anknow n to the great founders and masters of 
inductive science; and that he is “considerably i in advance even 
of the boldest assailants of historical Christianity, Strauss only 
excepted. He refers, however, to the opinions of some eminent 
Christian writers, such as Woollaston and Butler, as well as 
Babbage and Arnold, who have thought that miracles may be 
ascribed to a higher law, and may only be harmonious “parts 
of some more comprehensive e system ”—an opinion which is sus- 
ceptible of a sound sense, and which may even be eminently 
useful in the case of some inquiring minds, by raising their 
thoughts above the narrow sphere of nature, and leading them 
to connect miraculous interpositions with that grand super- 
natural scheme in subserviency to which they have been w roucht; 
—but which is neither sound nor useful when it is understood to 
imply that miracles may be reduced to the natural operation of 
alaw purely physical; and this is the sense in which Mr Powell 
seems inclined to regard it. He speaks as if he thought that, 
just as the apparent aberrations or irregularities of the solar 
system have been reduced to order by successive applications of 
inductive science, so all apparent interruptions of natural order 
may be referred to some higher physical law, and brought in 
this w ay within the domain of nature. It was not in this sense 
that Butler propounded his opinion ; nor is it in this sense that it 
has met with the acceptance of orthodox divines. Butler merely 
says “that God’s miraculous interpositions may have been all 
along by general laws of wisdom”—a statement which does not 
determine the mode of His interposition, nor tie it down to the 
operation of a physical law, but simply affirms that it is regu- 
lated by Supreme Wisdom, in subordination to the great plan of 
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His moral government; while it is perfectly consistent with the 
conviction that, “while, in the ordinary course of His provi- 
dence, God maketh use of means, He is free to act without, 
above, or against them,” according to the good pleasure of [is 
will.—Mr Powell also refers to the opinion of another class of 
writers, who seem to regard miracles not “as grounds, but as 
objects of faith;” and in so far as he accords with that opinion, 
it may be thought that he does not reject miracles altogether— 
that he only objects to the “evidential use” of them, and may 
still retain them as “ objects of faith.” But unfortunately he has 
spoken of them as “ physical errors” and “ mystical paroxysms ;” 
and when he comes to speak of revelation and faith, he tells us 
that “a purely spiritual revelation, as such, stands on quite dis- 
tinct grounds from the idea of physical interruption,” and that 
such a revelation can only relate to “matters altogether alien 
from physical things, or even the moral order of this world.” Of 
course miracles can as little be “ objects” as “ grounds” of faith. 
—Mr Powell, speaking of the question, whether, “if a marvellous 
event were supposed to occur within our own sphere of observa- 
tion,” or if apparent miracles were wrought before our eyes, we 
should believe them or not? first quotes a passage from Laplace 
to the effect that, “if we had ourselves been spectators of such 
an event, we should not believe our own eyes ¢i// we had scrupu- 
lously examined all the circumstances, and assured ourselves 
that there was no trick or deception. A/ter such an examina- 
tion, we should not hesitate to admit it, notwithstanding its great 
improbability, and no one would have recourse to an inversion of 
the laws of vision in order to account for it.” And then he adds 
his own more advanced and enlightened view. Speaking of 
“instances absolutely at variance with nature—such, e. g., as 
implied a subversion of gravitation, or of the constitution of 
matter”—he says, “In such cases, we might imagine a misap- 
prehension or exaggeration of some real event, or possibly some 
kind of ocular illusion, mental hallucination, or the like. But 
whatever supposition we might adopt, the guiding conviction of 
the uniformity of nature must still be the paramount law of belief, 
however little its precise application to the particular case might 
at present be understood.” To this extent Mr Powell goes 
beyond Laplace, and is so far ahead of him, that he boldly denies 
what even Laplace admits, that a miracle should be believed if 
it were seen with our own eyes! And, lest he should be sup- 
posed to refer only to miracles reported, not to miracles observed, 
we add another sentence, which is sufficiently explicit, whatever 
else may be thought of it:—“Of old, the sceptic professed he 
would be convinced by seeing a miracle. At the present day, a 
visible miracle would but be the very subject of his scepticism. 
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It is not the attestation, but the nature, of the alleged marvel 
which is now the point in question. It is not the fallibility of 
human testimony, but the infallibility of natural order, which is 
now the ground of argument; and modern science cannot con- 
ceive religious truth confirmed by a violation of physical truth.” — 
Mr Powell speaks as if he supposed that the admission of miracles, 
or occasional interruptions of the physical order of nature, must 
have a tendency to impair the evidence of Supreme Intelligence. 
He adverts “to the case of some who have imagined the possi- 
bility of occasional interruptions in the grand scheme of universal 
order, law, and causation; thus producing, as far as they might 
extend, a corresponding interruption and contravention to the evi- 
dence of Supreme Intelligence. Such ideas can only occur to those 
who have failed to grasp the great inductive principle of inva- 
riable uniformity and law in nature.” Is the admission of 
miracles really at variance with the evidence of Supreme Intel- 
ligence? Was it so in the estimation of such men as Bacon 
and Boyle, Newton and Locke, Leibnitz and Clarke? But 
these were the mere antediluvians of science—they lived before 
the flood of modern enlightenment! The tendency of a doctrine 
may be best discovered by its effects. Has the admission of 
miracles, or has the religion which appeals to miracles, impaired 
or deepened the impression of presiding Intelligence and Power ? 
May it not be that such startling events were needful to arouse 
a slumbering world, when it was deaf to the voice of nature, and 
to remind those who were wrapped in ungodliness, because they 
said in their hearts, “ All things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation,”' that there is a Power above nature 
—a God on whom its order and stability depend—a Governor 
who can control and overrule it for the accomplishment of His 
designs ?—Mr Powell founds mainly on the abstract incredibility 
of miracles as events which could not possibly occur, and touches 
very slightly on the question whether, on the supposition of their 
occurrence, they could be adequately established by human tes- 
timony ; but when he does advert to it, he first of all distinguishes 
between testimony in regard to the affairs of human life, and 
testimony in regard to the phenomena of physical nature, and 
then, secondly, reminds us that, in the case of miracles, testi- 
mony can bear witness only to a fact, while the miraculous nature 
of that fact can only be matter of opinion. His distinction be- 
tween the affairs of human life, and the phenomena of physical 
nature, is obviously inept or inapplicable, unless it can be shown 
that miraculous events may not partake of the nature of both. 
And he takes a miserably narrow view of the condition on which 
the truth of testimony in any case depends, if he imagines that 
2 Peter iii. 4. 
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it is only in the case of miracles that we need to discriminate 
between matters of fuct and matters of opinion. Archbishop 
Whately has shown that testimony in all cases is simply a phe- 
nomenon to be accounted for; that the existence of the testi- 
mony is the premiss; and the truth of what is attested is the con- 
clusion, only when its truth is regarded as the condition of the 
testimony having been given, and when it can be shown that the 
testimony would not have been given had it not been true. In 
the case of miracles, there is both matter of fact and matter of 
opinion ; and the testimony is so circumstantiated, that the whole 
argument may be reduced ultimately to the question, Which is 
the greater miracle—the truth of the facts, or the falsehood of 
such testimony ?? 


We must now advert to the wide sweep of his fundamental 
principle, and its universal application to all the most important 
questions in theology. It is applied, first, to “the grand infer- 
ence of natural theology ;” secondly, but more indirectly, to the 
Mosaic account of creation, and the historical character of the 
Old Testament; thirdly, to the determination of the only pos- 
sible kind of revelation: and it must be confessed that, if his 
principle is good for anything, it must be equally applicable to 
all the three, and must be a very great discovery indeed ! 

In connection with the first, the theory of natural theology, 
Mr Powell, as is well known, adopts and defends “ the broad 
scientific principle” of the “ Vestiges,’—the principle of cosmi- 
cal and physiological development. He sees nothing incredible, 
nothing unscientific, in either of the alternatives of spontaneous 
generation or transformation of species,—“ the production of new 
forms, either out of inorganic mattter directly, or by modification 
of existing organised types indirectly.” We cannot much wonder 
at this, when we find him half disposed to countenance the pos- 
sible transmutation of metals as projected by the old alchemists, 
and assuring his readers, with apparent gravity, that “some very 
rational philosophers have maintained, on sound principles, the 
possibility of a change of properties, when so closely allied as 
those which distinguish the metals.” He tells us, however, that 
what he once called “ the broad philosophical principle,” and 
what he now calls “ the philosophical romance of the Vestiges of 
Creation,” was commended simply as a plausible hypothesis; 
and complains that “even men of science have not discriminated 
between what are professedly hypothetical, yet legitimate, con- 
jectures, and what are really scientijic conclusions, and have ob- 
jected to the one as if proposed in the other character.” He has 
altogether mistaken the nature and ground of the objection which 

' Whately’s “ Rhetoric,” 62, 74, 82. 
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was taken to his former speculations on this subject. So far from 
being justly chargeable with overlooking the distinction between 
hypothetical conjectures and scientific conclusions, and treating 
what was proposed in the one as if it had been proposed in the 
other character, his opponents imputed to him the very blunder 
which he now ascribes to them, and complained that while he spoke 
of development as only a plausible hypothesis, he proceeded to 
discuss and apply it asif it were an ascertained law. His incon- 
sistency in this respect was so glaring, that it was treated as a 
fit subject for pleasantry rather than for grave argument. The 
following specimen may suffice as a proof :— 


“ His mode of reasoning on the subject strikes us as affording in itself 
a curious specimen of development,—the development of may be into 
must be. It begins with an apologetic defence of the nebular hypothesis 
as ‘a legitimate conjecture,’ and an argument to show that ‘ there is no 
evidence to prove the hypothesis inadmissible,,—no evidence, except 
such as is merely negative, to prove it untrue; but it ends in conclu- 
sions which could not be more dogmatically stated, nor more oracu- 
larly announced, had the ‘ legitimate conjecture’ been a demonstrated 
truth of science. The contrast between the language in which he 
propounds and defends the theory, and the strong terms in which he 
announces his conclusions respecting it, must strike every reader. 
We are told, on the one hand,—‘ It is no part of the present object to 
assert or to defend the nebulartheory, except on the general ground that 
itisa perfectly legitimate ground of conjecture.’ ‘ The nebular theory 
of the solar system, soberly understood, is a philosophical conception 
worthy of the subject which it illustrates :’ ‘ the existing system may 
have been developed according to regular and uniform laws; and 
this is so far a rational and consistent conjecture (for it can be no more), 
eminently conformable to the grand principle of cosmical unity and 
order.’ We are told, on the other hand, that ‘ the invariable relation 
of all the successive forms to one primitive type, constitutes the legi- 
timate and undeniable evidence of some regular order of causes, pre- 
siding over the production, operating through periods of time of 
enormous length, during which old species have slowly disappeared 
by the action of natural causes, and new allied species have as gra- 
dually appeared, beyond all doubt, as much in accordance with other 
equally natural, even ifat present unknown laws,—parts of the great 
order of causes, in conformity with which these and all possible physical 
events MUST have taken place.’ 

“If we admit that the earth, being still hot internally, myst have 
cooled at its surface, and that this cooling must, in its progress, have 
caused contortions, ete.; and again, that the waters, charged with 
matter, must have deposited it; and that the various crystallised bodies 
and metallic veins must have been formed during certain stages of 
these formations—it is only by parity of reason affirmed, that the 
rudiments of all organic as well as inorganic products and structures 
iust have been evolved in like manner, as they were alike included 

VOL. XXXI. NO. LXII. 2A 
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and contained in the once fused, and therefore once vaporised or 
nebulous mass. In that mass all kinds of physical agents, or the ele- 
ments of them—and by consequence not less all organic and vital 
Jforces—mnust have been included.” How marvellously the may be has 
been transformed into the must be !* 

The same glaring inconsistency reappears, the same gross 
blunder is repeated, in the present work. After frequent assur- 
ances that the theory of development is a mere conjecture, and 
many complaints that his critics had ignorantly supposed it to be 
offered as a real scientific conclusion, he forthwith sets himself 
to prove it, and speaks of it as an undeniable certainty. Refer- 
ring to the introduction of new species, and refusing to regard 
them as new creations, he says: “ The mere fact of the frequent 
regular recurrence of such changes proves distinctly that they 
were not casual suspensions or interruptions of the order of nature, 
but essential parts of it; as indeed is rendered more undeniably 
evident by the circumstance, that they were in every instance not 
isolated acts, but the commencement and establishment of a 
series of simply natural results—a succession and continuance 
of the species so generated, by ordinary natural causes. On all 
sound inductive principles, these events must be held to have taken 
place in strict accordance with natural laws, and with the regular 
order of physical causes, however little we may at present be 
able to trace precisely what the laws of their production actually 
were.” 

In connection with his theory of development, Mr Powell 
refers more than once to a certain law of continuity, which is 
supposed to regulate all physical changes, and which is described 
as “the continuity of physical causes through the expanse of past 
time,” or “the broad principle of continuity in all physical events.” 
This law was propounded by Leibnitz, and is applied by our 
author to subjects with which Leibnitz himself would never have 
thought of connecting it; for that great thinker admitted the 
possibility of miraculous interposition, and while, in opposition to 
the doctrine of “ occasional causes,” he sought to exclude a per- 
petual miracle in the ordinary course of human affairs, he ex- 
pressly reserved room for miracles in connection with the extra- 
ordinary scheme of grace. But his “law of continuity” has been 
eagerly laid hold of as a plausible pretext for the exclusion of all 
miracles, and as a formula which might serve to impart some- 
thing like a philosophical aspect to unbelief. Some have made 
use of it to prove that all changes in the past must be ascribed to 
the same physical laws which are now in operation ; or if not to 
the same, yet to similar laws, the grand object being secured if 


1 Dr James Buchanan—“ Faith in God and Modern Atheism Compared.” 
Vol. i. p. 264. 
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they are admitted to have been only physical; while others have 
applied it to prove a necessary continuity in the order,—an un« 
avoidable progressive advance in the type of organised structures. 
In both cases, it is only a new exemplification of what has been 
the great bane of inductive science,—the application of abstract 
metaphysical speculations to the explanation or proof of conclu- 
sions which should rest on the solid evidence of experience. In 
its first application, the continuity of law can only be affirmed of 
events occurring in the ordinary course of nature ;—it cannot be 
supposed, without a glaring petitio principii, to foreclose the ques- 
tion either as to the fact or mode of creation, or the possible 
occurrence of miraculous events; and accordingly Sir Charles 
Lyell himself admits the necessary limitation of its range, when 
he says that “ geology differs as widely from cosmogony as 
speculations concerning the creation of man differ from his his- 
tory.” In its second application, the law of continuity, consi- 
dered as a proof of a necessary progression in the series of 
organised structures, is a mere a priori metaphysical speculation, 
applied to prove a matter of fact, which, if it can be proved at 
all, must be established by purely inductive evidence ; and the 
fallacy which is involved in this method of reasoning has been 
admirably exposed by the late Dr John Fleming, whose solid 
European reputation rests not merely on the discoveries which 
he made, but also, and chiefly, on the sagacity with which he 
discriminated between facts and theories. 





“T find,” he says, “ the ‘law of continuity,’ as employed by Leibnitz 
and Linnzus, very imperfectly understood among my acquaintance. 
To render my meaning plain, I may state that it is a physical truth, 
that any body which has existed in time at T, 


é . ——_— T 
and exists at T’, has existed through all the & S) 
intermediate moments. Again, any body | C 


which has existed in space at S, and exists at 
8’, has been in all the intermediate portions of space. Hence Leib- 
nitz was right when, in the relations of bodies to time and space, he 
said—‘ Natura non operatur per saltum.’ But what are we to think 
of those who, finding a creature of a particular form at C, and another 
diferently constructed at C', infer that creatures of all the intermediate 
degrees must exist? Yet this belief led to the law of Linneus and 
Bonnet—‘ Natura opifer rerum saltus non facit :-—a law this which 
is the basis of Lamarck’s Development System.” 


As Mr Powell denies the possibility of all miraculous inter- 
positions, and adopts the principle of mere physical development, 
our readers will not be surprised to learn that he rejects the 
usually received doctrine of creation, and cavils at the ordinary 


* Memoir of Dr John Fleming. By Rev. John Duns. P. xcix. 
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proofs of natural theology. It is not easy to state, for it is ex- 
tremely difficult to discover, what are his precise views on this 
important subject, or whether he has any definite vic.s at all in 
regard to the various topics which are usually included under it. 
In speaking of the great truths which belong to natural religion, 
such as the being and perfections of God, and His natural and 
moral government, he makes use of such expressions as the fol- 
lowing :— 

“‘ The’study of physical causes is the sole real clue to the concep- 
tion of a moral cause, and physical order, so far from being opposed to 
the idea of supreme intelligence, is the very exponent of it.” “If we 
read a book . . . we properly say that thought and reason exist in 
that book irrespectively of our minds, and equally so of any question 
as to its author or origin; such a book confessedly exists, and is ever 
open to us in the natural world.” “The essential point is, that we 
cannot reason from the case of a work of human design, which is a 
definite contrivance to answer a specific known purpose, the work of 
a finite agent, limited by the circumstances and conditions of the case, 
to the structure of the infinite universe in which we can infer no final 
design or purpose whatever.” ‘The argument, as popularly pursued, 
proceeds on the analogy of a personal agent . . . an argument lead- 
ing only to the most unworthy and anthropomorphic conceptions.” 
“The real argument for universal intelligence, manifested in the uni- 
versality of order and law in the material world, is very different 
from any attempt to give form to our conceptions, even by the lan- 
guage of analogy, as to the nature or mode of existence or operation of 
that intelligence ; and still more different from any extension of our 
inference from what i is, to what may have been—from present order to 
a supposed origination, first adjustment or planning of that order.” 
“To attempt to reason from law to volition, from order to active power, 
from universal reason to distinct personality, from design to self-cxistence, 
from intelligence to infinite perfection, is, in reality, to adopt grounds of 
argument and speculation entirely beyond those of strict philosophical 
inference.” 

In estimating the meaning of these and similar statements, it 
behoves us, in justice to Mr Powell, to make all due allowance 
for two distinctions which may have been present to his mind; 
first, the distinction between what is taught by mere physical 
philosophy, and what may be learned from it when viewed, as it 
ought to be, in connection with the phenomena of the moral 
world ; and secondly, the distinction which may be drawn between 
the lessons of both, and the still higher and clearer lessons of 
revelation. But we own that, after ‘making every allowance for 
these distinctions, we cannot regard his doctrine of natural 
religion, es specially when viewed in connection with his theory of 
the supernatural, in any other light than as a speculation whose 
meaning —to say the least of it—is ambiguous, and its evidence 
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more than doubtful. No enlightened expounder of natural 
theology ever thought of saying that physical phenomena alone, 
considered apart from the intellectual and moral consciousness of 
the mind which observes them, could give us any idea at all of 
God, for that idea, however acquired, must depend on the analogy 
of our own intelligence; nor even that the light of nature, as 
reflected from the whole phenomena of the material and moral 
world combined, could impart those “ elevated spiritual concep- 
tions” of the Divine perfections which are conveyed to us by the 
more articulate teaching of revelation; but theists have generally 
held that these phenomena bear witness to a living personal God 
—distinet from nature, and superior to it—a Supreme Mind, and, 
as such, a Personal Being ; a Moral Cause, and, as such, a Per- 
sonal Agent. Here we read of reason in nature, of mind in nature, 
of the soul in nature, of the supremacy of nature, of the infinity 
of nature ; and we are told that “the limits of the study of nature 
do not bring us to the confines of the supernatural” —that “no 
extension of natural knowledge could possibly enable us to dis- 
cover the supernatural, the very conception of which belongs to 
a totally different order of things ”—that “ natural theology does 
not lead us to the supernatural, being itself the essential and 
crowning principle of the natural,” and that “the supernatural 
is the offspring of ignorance, and the parent of superstition and 
idolatry ; the natural is the assurance of science, and the preli- 
minary to all rational views of theism.” What are we to think? 
Is God a supernatural Being, yea or no? Is He a living Being, 
a self-conscious Intelligence, a Person distinct from nature and 
superior to it? Can a “ moral cause” be other than a personal 
agent ? or can “ mind” exist or be conceived without personality? 
If the one analogy which we discern between our own intelligence 
and the marks of wisdom visible in the works of nature, be suffi- 
cient to lay a solid ground for the inference of a presiding mind, 
why should not the other analogies, which are also suggested by 
our mental experience, but which are here ruthlessly cast aside, 
be equally sufficient to sustain the inference of personality, of 
voluntary agency, and of supreme government ; and this, too, with- 
out the slightest danger of any other kind of anthropomorphism 
than what is necessarily implied in his own language, if that lan- 
guage be veally intended to convey the idea of a God, distinct from 
nature, and superior to it? 

_In regard, again, to the proofs of natural theology, the ques- 
tion, as here discussed, is placed on an extremely narrow ground, 
and never viewed in its more comprehensive aspects. He per- 
plexes himself, and mystifies his readers, by a very superfluous, 
and not very successful, attempt to determine what portion of 
theological truth may be extracted from mere physical facts (as if 
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such facts alone could yield either theology or science) —what more 
may be derived from the physical and moral worlds combined, 
and what additional lessons are taught by revelation and received 
by faith. He repeats over and over again, as if it had some 
relevancy to the question, that the natural evidence as applied 
by divines is only confirmatory of “a foregone conclusion,” and 
not the basis of a legitimate inference or inductive proof. If the 
question were, whether men have ever actually discovered God by 
the mere light of nature, or have usually had the conception 
suggested to them in the first instance, which was afterwards 
confirmed by the study of the natural evidence, there might be 
some pertinency in this line of remark; but when the question 
really is, whether there be a valid natural evidence which may 
be appealed to in proof of the conclusions of theism, in whatever 
way these conclusions may have been first suggested or after- 
wards transmitted, it can neither be set aside by any difficulty 
attaching to the former inquiry, nor determined by any decision 
at which we may arrive respecting it. For the two questions 
are not only essentially distinct, but radically different. Divines 
may hold, and have generally held, that men were never placed 
in a position to test the strength of their unaided powers in that 
respect; that revelation was coeval with the origin of our race, 
and that the simple but sublime conceptions then suggested have 
been transmitted from sire to son, and are now received in the 
first instance by traditive instruction; but they may also hold 
most consistently, that there is a valid natural evidence for these 
truths, which may be appealed to in argument, and applied in 
proof, and which is alike legitimate and conclusive as far as it 
extends. The faith of the believer rests, in such a case, not on 
the mere authority of Divine Revelation, still less on the sole 
credit of human testimony and tradition ; but partly, also, on the 
natural evidence of the truths themselves. Nor is theology ex- 
ceptional in this respect ; on the contrary, every science may be 
said to occupy a similar position. We are first taught, and then 
called to test our teaching—we are first instructed, but must 
verify our lessons for ourselves. The truths of mathematical 
science would not have occurred spontaneously to one mind in a 
million ; but every mind of average power is capable of learning 
them ; and, having learned them, their certainty is found to be 
independent of the teacher’s authority, as they are seen in the 
light of their own self-evidence. The truths of chemistry are 
suggested by the teacher, and verified by experiment; the proof 
may be said to be adduced in support of “a foregone conclusion,” 
but it is a valid natural evidence notwithstanding. The Apostle 
distinctly recognises such a natural evidence, when he says, 
“The invisible things of Him, from the creation of the world, 
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are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead.”' Referring to this text, 
but without quoting it, Mr Powell brings forward the view of 
some divines who hold that “the Apostle’s argument is not an 
assertion of an abstract philosophical conclusion, but of the 
practical truth that the heathen themselves acknowledged and 
professed a belief in a Deity (on whatever grounds), and yet did 
not act up to it.” This is the application which the Apostle 
makes of it, but “the grounds” of their belief are specified ; the 
invisible things of God were made visible, being “ understood by 
the things that are made.” The meaning of the words being too 
clear to be evaded, Mr Powell has recourse to a limitation of the 
inference, so far as it relates to the Divine power ; he denies that 
we can infer from the works of nature the Divine Omnipotence, 
evidently because this would go far to establish the possibility of 
miracles, which he is so anxious to exclude; but, in stating the 
grounds of his conclusion, he overlooks the obvious yet important 
distinction between a real manifestation, and an adequate or ea= 
haustive measure, of the Divine perfections. 


The second part of Mr Powell’s general theory is directed to 
the object of disproving the historical character of the Mosaic 
narrative, and setting aside the authority of the Old Testament. 


It is only indirectly connected, however, with his fundamental 
principle of the antecedent incredibility of miracles, and rests 
mainly on the fact, real or supposed, of an irreconcileable con- 
tradiction between the findings of geology and the teaching of 
the Hebrew lawgiver. It is rather an episode than a step in 
advance in the same line of argument. It might well have 
seemed superfluous, if his leading principle were once established, 
for that would carry with it the rejection of creation as well as of 
all the miracles both of the Old and New Testament. But, 
superfluous or not, it offered a tempting occasion for a fresh assault 
on ancient orthodoxy, and as such it has been eagerly seized 
upon. And yet is it not somewhat strange that one so fond of 
establishing the principle, and tracing the course of a mere 
natural development, should evince so little capacity to conceive, 
and so little disposition to acknowledge, a far higher process of 
Divine development in the progressive scheme which is unfolded 
in Scripture—that he who speculates on the “ Unity of Worlds” 
should not have risen to the lofty conception of that “ unity” 
which pervades the record of Revelation from its commencement 
to its close; that he should have failed to mark either the specific 
differences, or the general harmonies, of all its successive parts 
under the Primeval, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, the Prophetical, 
? Rom. i. 19. 
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and the Christian dispensations; and that he should have made 
so little account of the sublime analogies between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New ? 

“Vetus Testamentum differt a Novo, sicut figura Christi ab ipso 
Christo—sicut umbra imaginis ab ipsa imagine,—sicut promissio 
a donatione,”—“sicut occultum a patefacto—sicut inchoatum a 
perfecto,—sicut semen ab arbore,—sicut spica a frumento. ... 
Sequitur, cognitionem unius Testamenti multum prodesse ad cogni- 
tionem alterius. Qui enim videt figuram Christi conspirare cum 
ipso Christo, et umbram imaginis cum ipsa imagine, pleniorem habet 
cognitionem, quam qui alterum sine altero cognoscit, nec wus cum altero 
consensum et proportionem advertit.”? 

In the devolopment of such a scheme, there is a “ unity” of 
purpose and plan—-a progressive unfolding of one great design, 
which might have been supposed to offer some attractions to a 
mind disposed to study its various parts in their mutual relations, 
—to mark their instructive analogies, and to rise by means of 
them to a really comprehensive “ generalisation.” But the super- 
natural element, the reality of Divine interposition, would there 
become too visible and too prominent to be acceptable to any one 
who is not prepared to recognise it in the work of creation itself; 
and this, which seems to be the real reason why Mr Powell 
adheres to a natural development in the physical world, may also 
be his reason for ignoring a Divine development in the sphere of 
revelation. ‘The two cases are, in many respects, parallel. For 
it should never be forgotten that, in opposing the theory of natural 
development, divines are by no means committed to the denial 
of progress in the works of nature, any more than to the denial 
of gradual expansion in the scheme of revelation; they may 
admit both—they may even delight in tracing the growing per- 
fection of animal types in creation, as they gladly acknowledge 
the growing perfection and completeness of successive dispensa- 
tions of Divine truth. What they affirm, in either case, is, that 
these are Divine and not mere natural developments ; and what 
they deny is that, in either case, they can be accounted for by 
mere natural laws, there being no known analogy for spontaneous 
generation or transmutation of species in the physical world, and 
none for the sudden introduction of new dispensations, such as 
the Scriptures describe, by the unaided powers of man, in the 
higher sphere of religion and morals. There is, in this respect, 
a sublime analogy between the Book of Nature and the*Book of 
Revelation ; each of them exhibits a progressive scheme, slowly 
unfolded, and gradually matured, whose earliest forms were, in 

1 Becani—* Analogia Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, in qua primum Status 
— — Consensus, Proportio, et Conspiratio illius cum Novo Explica- 
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either instance, subordinate and subservient to its ulterior and 
more perfect manifestations, while throughout there is a pervad- 
ing “ unity” of purpose and plan. 

sut so far from discerning the necessary correlation and mar- 
vellous analogy between all the parts of the scheme, Mr Powell 
would have “ Christianity without Judaism,” as if, in bursting 
into new life, Christianity must, like the chrysalis, leave the 
grub form behind it! But if the ¢reed of the Synagogue, which 
is, “ Judaism without Christianity,” may be fitly compared to 
an unfinished building, Mr Powell’s “ Christianity without Ju- 
daism” can only be likened to a building whose foundation has 
been cut away. The New Testament without the Old would be 
a language deprived of its alphabet, or a book of hieroglyphics 
without a key to its interpretation. It would be, to a large ex- 
tent, unintelligible; and in so far as it could be understcod at 
all, how could it be credited by any one who regards the Old 
Testament as unhistorical, and the Mosaic narrative as 2 myth ? 
For what does the New Testament say of the Old? Tow did 
the Lord Jesus speak of “ Moses and the prophets?” Did Hr 
speak of “the anthropomorphisms of the Hebrew Scriptures?” 
or tell His disciples that the Mosaic “ narrative, as it cannot be 
received as historical, may be regarded as a poetical representa- 
tin?” Or is what He did say of them, when He quoted and 
applied them as “the Word of God” and “ the Scripture which 
cannot be broken,” consistent with the statements of this book ?! 
These are questions which Mr Powell has not ventured to state, 
far less to discuss ; and which, we take the liberty of saying, he 
dare not discuss on his own principles unless he be prepared 
openly to adopt the bold course of Mr Rathbone Gregg, and 
affirm that although “ Christ’s references to the Scriptures are 
too numerous, too consistent, and too probable, not to bring us to 
the conclusion that He quoted them as having, and deserving to 
have, unquestionable authority over the Jewish mind ;”* yet He 
erred in this, or spoke only in accommodation to the prevailing 
sentiments of his countrymen. 


The third, and, in some respects, the most important part of 
Mr Powell’s general doctrine, is his theory of revelation. For, 
strange as it may appear, after his rejection of all “ physical 
miracles,” and of all “ Divine interposition” in connection with 
them, he has still a doctrine of his own on the subject of revela- 
tion and of spiritual truth. The general purport of that doctrine 
will be sufficiently indicated by the following extracts :— 

“No extent of physical investigation can warrant the denial of a 
distinct order of impressions and convictions wholly different in kind, and 
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? “Unity of Worlds,” 288, 305. 2 « Creed of Christendom,” p. 12. 
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affecting that portion of our compound constitution which we term 
the moral and spiritual. ‘That impressions of a spiritual kind, distinct 
from any which positive reason can arrive at, may be made on the 
internal faculties of the soul, is an admission which can contravene 
no truth of our constitution, mental or bodily. Nor can it be reason- 
ably disputed on any physical ground, that, under peculiar conditions, 
such spiritual impressions or intimations, in a peculiarly exalted sense, 
may be afforded to some highly-gifted individuals, and worthily as- 
cribed to a Divine source, thus according with the idea we attach to 
the term ‘revelation’” (276). “Those who have felt the greatest 
difficulty in admitting physical miracles, have no hesitation in ac- 
cepting the assertion of any amount of purely moral and spiritual 
influence, even to the extent of those exalted conditions of soul in 
which the favoured and gifted disciple was enlightened by immediate 
disclosures of Divine truth, or endowed with internal energies and 
spiritual powers beyond the attainment or conception of the ordinary 
human faculties. And theistic reasoners have held it more consonant 
with the Divine perfections to influence mind than to disarrange matter” 
(282). 


We can only enumerate, without attempting to discuss, the 
various objections to which this strange theory of revelation ap- 
pears to us to be liable. 

1. In denying all physical miracles, while he admits a spiritual 
revelation, Mr Powell has not told us whether such a revelation 
be not itself a miracle, or what relation it bears to the laws of the 
human mind. He indicates, indeed, some sense of the difficulty, 
and a desperate resolution to get rid of it at whatever hazard, 
when he says, “ An argument on natural grounds, which might 
correctly apply to physical miracles, might not apply at all to 
moral, or, still less, to spiritual influences, for the obvious reason 
that man’s spiritual nature (in so far as it exists apart from 
his physical nature) is in no way amenable to any natural ana- 
logies, or subject to natural laws.” Are there, then, no mental 
analogies?—no natural laws of mind? But, supposing that 
there may be “spiritual influences” which are not properly 
miraculous, they must surely be at the least supernatural ; they 
must imply Divine interposition, for they may be “ worthily 
ascribed to a Divine source.” And yet he has already told us 
that “the supernatural is the offspring of ignorance, and the 
parent of superstition and idolatry.” 

2. He admits a spiritual revelation, but is somewhat chary in 
telling us what he means by a revelation. Is it a direct com- 
munication of truth from the mind of God to the mind of man? 
Is it an objective presentation of truth, or a mere subjective in- 
fluence? He talks of “impressions and intimations,” of “ influ- 
ences,” and also of “immediate disclosures of Divine truth ;” 
but how much or how little meaning is to be attached to the 
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distinction between the two, is nowhere clearly explained. Is it 
such a revelation as makes known to man the will of God for 
his salvation? Is it such a revelation as implies Divine super- 
natural interposition for the enlightenment and instruction of 
the human mind in those things which concern its everlasting 
welfare ? 

3. He admits a spiritual revelation ; but what relation, if any, 
does it bear to human reason? Is it, or can it ever become, an 
object of knowledge? Can it be in any measure understood, or 
must it be only implicitly believed? He reminds us, very pro- 
perly, that St Paul “expressly announced the spiritual doctrines 
he taught as essentially éxdependent of all human reason or phi- 
losophy ”—z.e., they were neither discovered nor proved by the 
light of nature, but revealed by the Spirit of God. But did 
Paul say that they have no relation at all to human intelligence ? 
—that they could be believed without being in some measure 
understood ?—or that a Christian’s faith must be a Llind faith ? 
Did he not rather say, “Let the word of God dwell in you 
richly ix all wisdom and spiritual understanding ;” “Be not 
children in understanding, but in understanding be men ;” and 


that the Spirit should be in them “as the Spirit of wisdom and 
of revelation in the knowledge of Christ?” Is this the kind of 


revelation of which Mr Powell speaks when he says, “It is in 
its nature something wholly beyond the province of philosophy, 
whether physical or metaphysical,” . . . “which cannot sub- 
vert the principles of the understanding, since, from its nature, 
it does not at all appeal to the understanding, or to the laws of 
reason, with which it professedly and essentially disclaims all 
connection 2” 

4. He admits a spiritual revelation, but says nothing of the 
evidence by which it is to be recognised, as such, by the individual 
to whom it is vouchsafed, or certified for the benefit of others. 
Is every internal impression to be regarded as a “ Spiritual Re- 
velation?” If not, by what marks or criteria is mental illusion to 
be discriminated from Divine illumination ?- Mr Powell’s doctrine 
might consist well enough with the Quaker notion of a “light 
within.” He never argues the question of revelation and its 
evidence on its broad general merits, by inquiring what evidence 
is necessary to satisfy the individual who receives a revelation— 
what additional evidence might be required to convince his con- 
temporaries that he had received and was commissioned to pro- 
claim it—and what further evidence might still be needed to 
accredit any record to which it might be consigned, and to secure 
its transmission, with adequate credentials, to all succeeding 
generations. This problem, which might have been too great 
for human wisdom to solve, has been solved in the marvellous 
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provision of Bible evidence which is incorporated with the record 
itself, and which is a stable bulwark against all “ pretended re- 
velations of private spirits,” on which we can take our stand and 
say, “ To the law and to the testimony : if they speak not accord- 
ing to this Word, they have no ‘light’ in them.” 

5. He admits a spiritual revelation, but denounces mysticism ; 
he seems, indeed, to have a perfect horror for it; he speaks of 
miraculous originations of new species” as “ mystical paroxysms” 
—of theistic writers who indulge in “ an ambiguous and mystical 
metaphysical phraseology,” and even of the great Sir Isaac 
Newton himself, as turning away from science to “ the shadowy 
regions of mysticism, and the solution of the prophetic visions of 
the Apocalypse.” And yet of all modern theories we know of 
none more liable to the charge, or less secure against the real 
dangers of mysticism, than his own, unless it be that of Feuer- 
bach, which he hashimself described as “remarkable speculations” 
which “ tend to reduce all religious belief to mere internal tin- 
pressions or ideal images, the subjective representations or reflec- 
tions of man’s own moral feelings or spiritual aspirations, so 
vividly conceived as to be mistaken for external objective realities.” 
Accept his theory of revelation, and the reveries of Madame 
Guyon must pass current, not less than the spiritual lessons of 
Paul and John. He exhibits in this respect a remarkable con- 
trast to most of the “ rational” inquirers who have preceded him ; 
they have generally admitted miracles and rejected mysteries, 
even when they were supported by miracles ; Mr Powell, on the 
contrary, rejects all physical miracles, but is ready to receive 
“any amount” of mystery, although it is not attested by miracles, 
provided only it be purely “ spiritual ;” it would almost seem as 
if, like Lord Bacon, he were prepared “ to carry out the principle 
of faith to a somewhat strange extreme,” and to say with him that 
“the more irrational (absonum) and incredible any divine mystery 
is, the greater the honour we do to God in believing it, and so 
much more noble is the victory of faith.” 

6. His whole general theory rests ultimately on an attempt, 
not only to draw a distinction, but to effect a divorce—to establish 
an actual separation between the physical and moral departments 
of nature. He speaks of spiritual “ matters altogether alien from 
physical things and even the moral order of this world,” and says 
that they are “essentially distinct in hind and order.” Man, qua 
animal, is generated or developed; man, qua intellectual and 
moral agent, belongs “ wholly to a different order of things.” 
Physical miracles are incredible, but spiritual truths belong to a 
different order of things. This is one of those convenient expres- 
sions which convey no distinct or definite idea, and which are 
often employed to conceal a lack of meaning, and there is a per- 
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petual recurrence to it in the course of Mr Powell’s writings ; 
he falls insensibly into this rut, and seems unable to keep or to 
get out of it. What is its real meaning? If it were meant only 
to indicate a distinction between the physical and moral depart- 
ments of nature, and a corresponding distinction between physical 
and moral truths, it would be little better than a truism, since it 
is necessarily involved in the contrasted epithets; but if it be 
meant to indicate more than a distinction, an entire divorce and 
‘actual separation between the two, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a greater absurdity. Is there no relation, no connection of 
any kind, between the physical and the moral? Has matter no 
influence upon mind, and mind no power over matter? Could 
physical science itself have any existence without mental laws, 
and apart from these, would physical facts be anything more than 
“the ineffectual accumulations of the Empirics?”* Is not man 
an important part in the scheme of the Divine government, and 
are not the physical and the moral united in his person? Are 
his material organs not made subservient to his intellectual in- 
struction? Or, to take a wider and more comprehensive view, is 
not the whole system of material nature spread out as a volume, 
which the mind of man may read and interpret as a book of in- 
struction at least in science, and as an index which points towards, 
if it cannot conduct us to, “a Moral Cause?” And if the physical 
be thus made subservient to the moral, in the department even 
of natural knowledge, why should it be thought incredible that 
physical miracles may also be subservient to the establishment of 
a supernatural revelation? In the common course of Providence, 
is physical suffering, as an instrument of the Divine Government, 
not associated with moral evil, so as to constitute an effective and 
salutary means of discipline? Besides, is there not a large class 
of mived truths, or sciences in which truths of different orders are 
combined, which, according to the aspect in which they may be 
viewed, might be assigned to either order, such as the applied 
sciences to which theology properly belongs,’ and the doctrine of 
creation, incarnation, and miracles? If it be true, as he admits, 
that what we know least is the connection of our own bodily and 
mental nature, must it not be true a fortiori that we know still 
less of the connection between the spiritual and material worlds, 
and are ill qualified, therefore, to dogmatise on the use which 
Divine wisdom may be pleased to make of the one in subserviency 
to His higher designs in regard to the other ? 

7. It is only a natural consequence of his general principle as 
above explained, that he assigns different classes of truths to the 

1 Degerando “ Histoire Comparée,” vol. iii. 437, 499, 551. Explains the dis- 


tinction between Empiricism and the Philosophy of Experience. 
? Dr Tatham, “ Chart and Seale of Truth,” vol. ii. 
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separate domains of reason and faith. But not only does he fail 
to explain the relation between faith and reason, just as we have 
seen he omitted to determine the relation between reason and 
revelation—he does not even tell us what that faith is of which 
he speaks. No term is more equivocal ; it is used in at least jive 
different senses. It is sometimes used to denote Lelie/ in general, 
from whatever source it may spring, or on whatever ground it 
may rest ; sometimes to denote only intuitive or instinctive beliefs, 
which are not founded on reasoning, but presupposed in reasoning 
itself; and involved even as a necessary condition in all experience; 
sometimes to denote belief on the ground of human testimony, 
which is called historical faith ; sometimes to denote belief on the 
ground of Divine authority, which is called Divine faith ; some- 
times to denote a higher spiritual exercise which involves trust in 
God, even when His ways are most dark and mysterious, which 
is called confiding or fiducial faith. But, like many recent writers, 
he makes no such distinctions, and finds it more convenient 
simply to “ take refuge in faith.” 

8. He speaks of Christianity as a “ peculiar revelation ;” but 
can he, consistently with his general theory, acknowledge its 
historical truth? That theory excludes physical miracles in terms; 
but it also excludes by implication all facts of whatever kind, all 
occurrences, however ordinary, falling within the province of ex- 
perience and induction. It can include only “ matters altogether 
alien from physical things, or even the moral order of this world.” 
Can it include the incarnation, in which not only the physical 
and moral, but the human and divine, were united in the person 
of Christ? Can it include any one historical element in the life 
of Christ ? 

9. He gives, it is true, at the close of his work, a brief sum- 
mary of the leading articles of the Christian faith, and winds up 
with an unexpected peroration :— 

“Tn this spiritualised sense has the Christian Church in all ages 
acknowledged these Divine mysteries and miracles, ‘ not of sight, but 
of faith’—not expounded by science, but delivered in traditional 
formularies—celebrated in festivals and solemnities, by sacred rites 
and symbols—embodied in the creations of art, and proclaimed by 
choral harmonies ; through all which the spirit of faith adores “the 
great mystery of godliness, manifested in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
- world, received up into glory.’” 

Mr Powell here quotes—at least partially—one of the most 
sublime and comprehensive statements of Scripture; and if it must 
be said that his own language in introducing it is somewhat 
mystical and magniloquent, still the words of the Apostle are so 
acceptable, that if we only knew the “spiritualised sense” in 
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which he makes use of them, we might be content to accept this 
confession of faith, We cannot forget, however, that many 
speculative rationalists in Germany retained the use of Scriptural 
terms and phrases long after they had evacuated them of their 
commonly received meaning, and that some modern spiritualists 
in our own land have exposed themselves, on this account, to the 
pungent sarcasm of Henry Rogers :—“ So far from its being true 
that you have renounced the ‘letter’ of the Bible and retained 
its ‘spirit, I think it would be much more correct to say, 
comparing your infidel hypothesis with your most spiritual 
dialect, that you have renounced the ‘spirit’ of the Bible and 
retained its ‘letter””’ Nor can we forget that Strauss himself, 
as quoted by Mr Powell, speaks in a semi-mystical, semi-scriptural 
strain not very unlike his own. 

“The author knows that the internal essence of Christian faith is 
completely independent of his critical researches. Zhe supernatural 
birth of Christ, His miracles, His resurrection, and His ascension into 
heaven, remain eternal truths, to whatever doubts the reality of the fucts 
in the light of historical events may be subjected. This certainty 
alone can give repose and dignity to our critical examinations, and 
distinguish them from the explanations on natural principles of former 
ages; explanations which, dreaming to overthrow at once religious 
truth with historical fact, were necessarily marked with a character of 
frivolity. A chapter at the end of the work will show that the dog- 
matic sense of the life of Jesus has sustained no loss.” 


We have hitherto spoken of the substance of this work, but we 
cannot close without adverting briefly to its spirit and style. It 
is far from being a favourable specimen of calm philosophical 
disquisition, and very far indeed from realising his professed pur- 
pose to supply “a perfectly impartial, candid, unpolemical discus- 
sion of the subject.” It is written in a cumbrous and somewhat 
disjointed style, and it abounds in frequent repetitions of the 
same idea in almost the same words, as if he expected to accom- 
plish his object non vi sed swpe cadendo. One of its most strik- 
ing characteristics is a certain dogmatic and imperious tone, as if 
the writer spoke ea cathedra, and felt that he was entitled to 
speak with authority on such subjects. There is often a repulsive 
peculiarity in his critical remarks ; we cannot call it sarcasm, for 
it has neither wit nor humour in it—it is rather the expression 
of a hard, dry, sardonic scorn, indicating an overweening confi- 
dence in his own powers, and a supercilious contempt for the 
capacity, and even for the character, of those who differ from 
him. This peculiarity is frequently manifested in all his writings, 
and often in a most offensive way. We may say of him, as he 
has himself said of Hume, that “his continual adoption of a 

1 “The Eclipse of Faith,” p. 45. 
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sarcastic, and too often an offensive tone, derogates from the 
purely abstract and dispassionate character which ought to dis- 
tinguish a high philosophical discussion.” Speaking of the vener- 
able Archdeacon Pratt, and his much commended work, “ Scrip- 
ture and Science not at Variance,” he describes him as * a writer 
so highly eminent in mathematical and mechanical science, as to 
claim for any views he may advance the most respectful considera- 
tion,” and yet he ranks him among a class of writers whom “ we 
can only regard as disquised allies, merely offering a nominal 
homage to the prejudices of a religious party ; a profession in name, 
covering a denial in substance, as transparent as that of the 
Jesuit commentators on Newton.” Speaking again of Mr Mansel 
and his Bampton Lectures, he describes him as “an able and 
learned writer,” but also as “a champion of orthodoxy,” and then 
adds, “It is simply amusing to notice the sel/-complacent ignor- 
ance of a writer who thinks he is hitting hard at physical science ;” 
and “ it is unjustifiable, in the present state of knowledge, for any 
one to pretend to reason on such topics who betrays such misap- 
prehension of the very nature and principles of all physical philo- 
sophy.” It may be so, and we shall not venture to arbitrate 
between the rival authorities of Oxford ; but was it nothing more 
than “ simply amusing” to find Mr Mansel adducing “ the latest 
specimen of a kind of would-be philosophy as furnished by Pro- 
fessor Baden Powell ;” and to “ notice” his pithy saying, that 
“Mr Powell, in his zeal for ‘Christianity without Judaism, 
seems at times to forget that Judaism, as well as Christianity, 
was a revelation from God.”' The same peculiarity appears in 
his previous writings. He frequently speaks of “the narrow 
views,” “ polemical spirit,” “dogmatic assertions,” and “ mysti- 
fied eloquence” of his opponents, as finding “favour with those 
who have some other object in view than mere philosophical truth.” 
Our illustrious countryman Sir David Brewster, although a dis- 
coverer who has added largely to the science of physics, does not 
escape the censure of one who is only known as an expounder of 
what Sir David and others have achieved. Referring to Sir 
David’s answer to a difficulty connected with the doctrine of “a 
plurality of worlds,” Mr Powell thinks it graceful to say :— 
“These suggestions may safely be left without further comment. 
Minds so constituted as to feel such a difficulty will probably be well 
satisfied with the solutions here proposed. But the whole discussion 
cannot but suggest a passing remark on the style and tone of theologising 
evinced in the very statement, whether of the objection or the answer. 
It seems to belong to a somewhat obsolete school, and to refer too much 
to those narrow- humanised ideas of the Divinity and His dealings with 
man derived so commonly from too literal an interpretation of the 
1 Mansel, “ Bampton Lectures,” p. 287. 
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anthropomorphisms of the Hebrew Scriptures, and little consonant with 
the more enlightened views which a better dispensation encourages.” 
. . « “I may cite another instance of expressions evincing a similar 
narrow spirit, and seeming to imply ideas which might have been sup- 
7 , y Z , ” “ . 

posed exploded from the minds of philosophers,” . . . * popular dogmas, 
founded on a narrow literalism, which betrays its Judacal origin rather 
than any connection with the enlightening influences of Christianity.” 


The lamented Hugh Miller seems to have been, in a peculiar 
degree, the object of his philosophic aversion ; he says, over and 
over again, that Mr Miller belongs to “the Judaical School” — 
that he is imbued with “ the spirit of Sabbatism” —that when he 
said “ the battle of the Evidences will have to be fought on the 
field of physical science,” he was “in obvious apprehension for 
the issue, subversive as it must be of that Judaical theology which 
he adopted.” And when these and similar statements failed to 
convince some of his more intelligent readers, he holds up his 
hands in utter astonishment that any one should be so stupid 
as to differ from him! 

“ There are incessantly appearing speculations of this kind, the 
productions of a class of minds incapable of philosophical reasoning, yet 
ever discussing scientific subjects; on whom the force of repeated 
refutation is lost, and who are continually coming forward with re- 
vivals of thrice-rejected and exploded fallacies. . . . After the ex- 
amination into which J have entered of the whole argument of Mr 
H. Miller’s works, I can only add an expression of surprise that so 
leading and liberal a journal as the Edinburgh Review should have so 
far lost sight of all sound philosophy, and shown itself so far behind in 
the advance of enlightenment, as to introduce, in a recent article on the 
works of the author just named, a new attempt to revive the credit 
of Bible Geology.” . . . “Such ideas, however, are fully in keep- 
ing with those of another writer in the same journal, who . . . seems 
incapable of perceiving the nature of my arguments, or appreciating the 
grander bearings of physical philosophy ; and to whose apprehension 
the simple principles of inductive generalisation and of natural theology, 
as J have endeavoured to expound them, appear startling “ para- 
doxes!” (219). 


Mr Powell frequently sneers at the “ Puritans ;’ 


b] 


we are fully 
persuaded that we only express a wish which will find a cordial 
response from many of the most intelligent and leal-hearted 
friends of the Church of England, when we say—Would that 
such men as OWEN, and CHARNOCK, and Howe, occupied chairs 
at Oxford in the present critical times ! 
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Art. V.—1. The Recollections of Geofiry Hamlyn. By Henry 
Kinestey. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1859. 

2. Stephan Langton. By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
London: Hurst, Blacket, and Co. 







Tus is the age of classification. The highest philosophy of the 
day has announced that, by a more accurate examination of 
words, it has at last discovered the philosopher’s stone. Men 
are classified; the birds of the air are classified; vermin are 
classified. ‘Time has been reduced to an arithmetical formula; 
and we leave the metropolis at 8.10, and reach our moor in the 
heart of the barren hills at 3.45. Yet our accurate statistics of 
mortality have not taught us how to live; and though the Re- 
gistrar has put Death into his blue-book, the grim enemy shears 
vigorously away. Births, deaths, marriages, christenings, bury- 
ings, railway accidents, steamboat accidents, accidents on the 
tops of coaches, popular facts, scientific facts, facts that are 
neither scientific nor popular—all are bundled pell-mell into the 
seething caldron, and stirred round and round with pathetic per- 
tinacity. Only here and there does an accidental sceptic ven- 
ture to inquire doubtfully, How shall these dry bones live? 
Though we own, sorrowfully enough, that the mess is not by any 
means a savoury one, and that all our averages and per-centages 
do not somehow seem to do us the good they ought, yet it is surely 
right at all times to respect the popular taste. Henreich Heine— 
wittiest of mortals—had what he called “my own system of 
natural science, whereby all things are divided into those that 
may, and may not, be eaten.” Our classification of the genus 
Novel—novels that interest, novels that instruct, and novels that 
bore—is less summary, but sufficiently exhaustive. We were at 
one time of opinion, indeed, that the list might be further reduced, 
and that a searching analysis would unite the latter two. But 
this view, on reflection, we réjected; for by it, we saw, no place 
would be provided for those which do not instruct, but which do 
bore. We would have excluded, inadvertently, three-fourths of 
our romantic literature. 

We entertain little or no toleration, we confess, for any novel 
that does not belong to the first class. The novel that interests 
answers its vocation, and fulfils its design. Gray’s definition of 
perfect happiness—a sofa and a novel—is about as feasible as 
any we are acquainted with, provided the novel neither instructs 
nor bores. <A novel that bores stands self-condemned; and an 
“instructive novel” is commonly as tough and indigestible as 


Euclid. 
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Men ought to give up writing novels; it does not suit them ; 
the masculine mind is framed on too didactic a model. It 
seizes every opportunity, however unsuitable, to lecture the un- 
iverse. It never goes out for an airing, except on stilts. Sir 
Edward Lytton’s subtle mimicry of passion is no doubt very 
masterly; but the mimetic, after all, is one of the lower branches 
of art; and when men—Englishmen at least—try to write truly 
and unaffectedly about the affections (the subject-matter of the 
modern novel), they fail signally. The spectacle of the hippo- 
potamus wallowing in a washing-tub is not impressive. Women, 
on the other hand, have the knack of writing as they speak, in 
their natural voice. Their very weakness is in their favour. 
They write the most charming nonsense, and are not afraid. 
But the true explanation why a woman’s novel is so much better 
than a man’s, is to be found in the fact that she retains a closer 
hold upon life, and is more open to its subtle and intricate influ- 
ences. Her uncritical and unembarrassed narrative travels into 
those remote nooks and crannies of the heart of which most men 
know nothing, and which the best men, perhaps, are not too 
anxious to explore. That “sacred fear” which feli upon Lan- 
celot-— 

“ He look’d, and, more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light— 
He had not dream’d she was so beautiful. 
Then came on him a sort of sacred fear; 
For silent, though he greeted her, she stood 
Rapt on his face, as if it were a god’s ”— 


often seizes the strongest hearts. 

But neither the plea of strength nor of moderation will now 
avail our male novelists. They used to console themselves with 
the assurance that, though the works of their lady-rivals were at 
once more readable and more lively, they yet wanted—power. 
Charlotte Bronté’s novels, in which the flood-tide of passion 
sweeps through the dreariest abysses of the soul, and stirs them 
tumultuously, repelled that plea, and the indictment has latterly 
taken another shape. Women, it is said, can write powerfully, 
but they cannot write moderately. They are always in hysterics 
or heroics. Their pages bristle like a porcupine’s back with 
points of admiration or contempt,—are sown with the most em- 
phatic italics and the largest capitals. - They want fairness, tem- 
perance, impartiality. Their prejudices are inveterate: they 
either worship the curate, or, behold—he is an angel of dark- 
ness!’ Men, we know, never hate causelessly, nor reason illo- 
gically, nor love foolishly, nor judge intemperately. These 
charming caprices are exclusively feminine. Our wives and 
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sisters cannot ascend “the quiet seats above the thunder” in 
which their lords habitually recline. A very pretty theory as it 
stood; only, unhappily for its currency, the past season has wit- 
nessed the debit of Adam Bede. Of that book—of the subtle 
insights it manifests, and of the large charities it teaches—too 
much has been already made. Too many leading articles and 
leading journals have called Aristides “just.” With Caliban’s 
stolid heaviness we contrive to unite the fickleness and caprice 
of Ariel; and the notoriety—especially if he has been too no- 
torious, which commonly happens to the favourites of a dull 
race, who can neither like nor dislike with fit temperance— 
whom the arbitrium popularis aure has wafted to the Happy 
Islands in the spring, is “bleached by the sea-waves, and eaten 
of sea-birds,” ere the autumn be well advanced. We add, then, 
no stone to the cairn which has been raised in its honour; we 
refer to it as to a piece of historical evidence only; and we 
venture to affirm that the hand which could depict the old- 
fashioned rector and the Methodist girl, with an even love and 
an equal sympathy, must have been guided by a singularly fair, 
candid, and unimpassioned intellect. 

Much meditating upon these things, as the old orator would 
have said, we arrive at the conclusion that women, as a general 
rule, are quite on a level with their lords; and that on one point 
only do they manifest inferiority, if inferiority it can rightly be 
called. For, of that mature and somewhat involved reflective- 
ness, which, with its dash of scorn and sadness, gives a rare charm 
to the gracious Cynic who wrote The Newcomes, they have no 
share; and we sometimes fancy that its absence in them accounts 
for the instinctive antipathy which the sex in general bear to Mr 
Thackeray. The reason ordinarily assigned is manifestly inade- 

uate. It is not the libel which they dislike: no pretty woman 
dislikes to hear her pretty countrywoman criticised ; for she feels 
that the criticism is not directed against her own charms, and 
that a tacit reserve of homage to herself is always implied; but 
the tone of thought, the temper of mind, the vein of character, is 
essentially unfamiliar and unintelligible. There is no knowledge, 
and consequently no sympathy. They read his books as they 
would read an unknown tongue (and if it were the fashion to read 
Arabic or Sanscrit in drawing-rooms, they—meekly obedient to its 
decrees—would do so dutifully, although they did not understand 
a word),anJ then marvel at the bright intelligence men detect, and 
the keen relish with which the precious morsel is devoured. But, 
after all, a social treatise or a Spectator essay would be a better 
vehicle than a novel for Mr Thackeray’s gospel—at least in the 
hands of any other man. Mr Thackeray, of course, stands by him- 
self,—the curtosa felicitas of the highest reach and ripe maturity 
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of a most genuine art defies criticism. And it has to be remem- 
bered besides, that though the spirit of his writings be in the main 
discursive and didactic, yet its expression is essentially dramatic. 
Among the social forms into which the principles he satirises shape 
themselves among us, he is most at home. It is not with Malice 
and Uncharitableness, as they figure in the old Moralities, but 
with the mode in which Mr A. or Mrs B. manifests the malice 
and uncharitableness that permeate our society, that he can deal 
effectively. When another man, with the same habit of mind, 
would write an essay on hypocrisy, Mr Thackeray turns in- 
stinctively to Becky Sharp. 

Though we do not relish, as we have said, the “instructive 
novel,” yet we cannot honestly join in the ery which has been 
raised against the writers who use the novel to promulgate their 
peculiar views on morals or politics. If aman has got something 
to say which he wishes people to attend to, it is quite natural 
that he should appropriate the popular form. The world will 
read arguments cast into a dramatic shape, while it obstinately 
declines to have anything to do with moral essays or political 
treatises. But the reader has a good right to complain; and, 
perhaps, a paternal government might find means to prevent him 
from suffering. If he contract to buy a novel, he is entitled to 
get a novel; and if an essay on political economy or a volume of 
old sermons be substituted in its place, then a fraud of some kind 
has been practised. The evil is becoming a serious one; and a 
few of Louis Napoleon’s “ press-warnings” might do no harm. 
Violet and Ianthe does not certainly indicate, with due precision, 
ascetic views of a High Church tendency, on daily penance and 
wax candles; The Brother's Niece is not necessarily associated with 
muscular Christianity ; and a financial argument on the vices of 
competition could hardly be expected in The Bloody Tryste. All 
round the Mahogany is the title which a modern writer would 
naturally assign to a historic disquisition on the Arthurian 
legends; but even a modern reader may bedisquieted when he finds 
that the social evil and the Aristotelian logic usurp its pages. 

At the same time the nuisance has a tendency to cure itself. 
Society, when it wants amusement, will cease to read romance, 
and will turn to Mr Spurgeon’s theology or Mr Tupper’s philo- 
sophy. The novel will become forbidden ground to the idle and 
the frivolous,—to any, in short, except serious readers. 

The evil was not so bad at first. Novel-writing was really the 
vocation of those who began the practice: they had a genuine 
insight into character, and their descriptions of men and things 
were often admirably picturesque. ‘The interpolated scolding 
did not spoil the interest. We forgave the bad logic and the 
intemperate language in Alton Locke, because its men were men 
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of flesh and blood, and the narrative was vigorous and sustained. 
But, at length, the nuisance, like the aroma of the Thames, has 
grown utterly intolerable. People who are destitute of the most 
rudimentary capacity for such pursuits, who cannot read the 
characters of their nearest relatives, and could not describe them 
in decent English if they did, flood the circulating library with 
streams of the most wretched rubbish. They harbour a pique 
against the curate, or the vicar, or the society for distributing 
coals and flannel in the parish, or they are anxious to abuse the 
Creed and the Decalogue; and the consequence is, that every 
season we are bored to death with a host of wretched and weari- 
some pamphlets, broken into chapters, and interspersed with 
dialogues. Mortal language cannot describe the insufferable 
weariness these books beget. Have you ever been seduced into 
reading any of them? Misfortune makes us acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows; and duty has dragged us into unblessed 
regions. Let our report then of the latest we have been afflicted 
with, suffice; and when you know one, you know all. There is 
a dingy hero, who discourses on the real and the ideal, the finite 
and the absolute, the nominal and the phe-nominal ; and a dingier 
heroine, who has a very indistinct acquaintance with several of 
the commandments, including the seventh ; and a ghostly clergy- 
man, who is perseveringly talked at and magnanimously refuted 
through half-a-dozen consecutive chapters. These uneasy and 
unsubstantial spirits are “raised” in a district where the sky is 
probably blue at times, and the grass green, but which pages of 
Ruskin-like prolixity have failed to make more distinctly visible 
to the eye of our imagination. But whether it brightens or 
darkens, or rains or is fair, or thunders or hails, is a matter 
of profound indifference to the dramatis persone, who continue 
to pursue their interminable and unmitigated twaddle, with un- 
abated serenity, to the end of the third volume. 

We do not write thus strongly without sufficient provocation. 
Only the other morning, going down for a day to a remote and 
retired glen among the hills, where we knew that not a soul 
spoke English except the landlord, we took the precaution to 
slip a new novel into our portmanteau. It lay snugly enough 
between a charter of Novodamus and an Act of Parliament 
which was passed eighteen months since, which has already 
been twice “ amended,” and whose inconceivable provisions 
confound even its maker. Well; we arrived on the Friday even- 
ing, and by ten o’clock it had begun to rain,—not the rain of the 
temperate zone, but a down-pour, a pelt, a water-spout. In the 
dead unhappy midnight, when the rain is on the roof,” we were 
wakened, to find that it had not confined itself to the roof, but— 
as a monotonous splash on the straw-pillow indicated—was pene- 
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trating into the apartment. As soon as the morning broke, it 
became evident that we were doomed to undergo a wet Satur- 
day. Squally showers of sleet drifted in gusts across the lake ; 
the mist lay low down upon the mountains, nearly blotting them 
out of sight, and giving to the jagged peaks that occasionally 
peered through a most intensely repulsive and forbidding aspect. 
Until breakfast was fairly discussed, and until the dreary desert 
which separated us from dinner stared us blankly in the face, we 
continued to indulge in unhappy hopes that the weather might 
“ clear,’—reveries which were skilfully and assiduously fomented 
by “ mine host.” But hope deferred makes the heart sick ; and 
when, about eleven o’clock, an itinerant “ cadger,” looking more 
like a drowned rat than any other object in nature, entered the 
inn kitchen, to consume a thimbleful of usquebagh, and then 
cheerfully departed, having informed us in the interval that “ it 
was just a bit scuff yet,” but that the afternoon would be “ weet,” 
we at last finally abandoned the vision of the “ cast” across the 
Salmon-Pot below the Linn, which had haunted us for a month. 
“ Let it rain,” we said, in a comparatively resigned spirit; “ we 
have here what will pass the day ;’—and thereupon drawing the 
moth-eaten easy-chair before the fire, we removed Millicent Fitz- 
boodle from the legal society where she had spent the night. 
Our readers may imagine the despair that fell upon us when we 
discovered that the very first chapter contained an elaborate dis- 
cussion of a new and improved scheme of Parliamentary Reform, 
which was continued in the second. Beyond the introductory 
page of that second chapter, we have no acquaintance with the 
contents. 

The present romance style, indeed, is at once objectionable 
and characteristic. There is in it, as in our poetry, an intense and 
obtrusive self-consciousness. The poet and the novelist dissect 
the fibres of the heart as the surgeon dissects the fibres of the 
brain. This internal analysis is a sign of weakness. The old 
masters knew well how to touch the heart-strings; they had a 
keen and vivid sympathy with the external world, and the 
“ great actions,” as Milton calls them, which evoke great pas- 
sions, which move us with ruth, and pity, and terror, were em- 
ployed by them with consummate skill. The mental drama 
which they depict is the reflection of the great drama without. 
The black shadow which lies upon the soul, is the shadow of the 
spectre which stalks outside—of the catastrophe which impends, 
of the retribution which menaces. The mental effect is not dis- 
proportionate to its visible cause; nor is it dwelt upon with a 
diseased and irritating familiarity. The mind is not incessantly 
watched ; its most flimsy experiences are not officially sche- 
duled ; its most puerile operations are not indecently exposed. 
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But this healthy habit of our ancestors—their frank, straight- 
forward, unconscious way of doing their work—has been given 
up; and every author now looks after his mind, as if he were a 
member of the detective police. We have somehow lost our 
firm hold of the world, and with it the vivid “ side-lights” of 
passion and pathos, which the sharp contact struck out. The re- 
sult is, that our poets and dramatists either employ “ machinery,” 
as the old-fashioned critics well called it, which is essentially 
fantastic and unnatural, or they banish it entirely,—an element 
as alien to their sympathies as the world of action to the recluse. 
“‘ He consisted,” Heine says of a certain German professor, “ he 
consisted of nothing but soul and plasters.” Our romance con- 
sists of nothing but sentiment and dry bones. It wants the flesh 
and blood of a good plot. There is either no plot whatever, or 
an essentially bad plot. 

The temerity with which a man sits down to compose a novel 
has often been matter of surprise to us. You do not think of 
rivalling the Apollo, or the Psyche, or the Venus of the Tribune, 
unless you have been bred a sculptor. Only the painter, skilled 
in his art, strives to emulate the Transfigured God and the 
Mater Unigeniti of Raphael. But any man, woman, or child, it 
would seem, can write a novel. The composition of a romance 
is an easy achievement, for which the merest tyro is qualified. 
But the truth is, that a really artistic novel infers a combination 
of faculties with which the majority of scribblers are not gifted. 
The seeing eye and the understanding heart are rare endow- 
ments, and except the novelist have these, curiously refined and 
finely tempered, his work can never present more than a mock- 
ing counterfeit of life. And the “ plot,”—which is the very 
back-bone of the novel,—is not by any means so accessible a 
commodity as some would seem to suppose. 

For what does the ability to construct a good plot infer? A 
plot should grow as a plant grows; and unless the writer can 
divine the organic relation between events—can master, as if by 
instinct, that law of life which makes one course of action draw 
with it, as its inevitable corollary or supplement, a given series 
of effects,—his plot will always manifest a certain crudeness and 
inconsequence. There will be a screw loose somewhere, which 
will mar the sense of coherent and vital order. So difficult is 
this work, so rare is this instinct, that perhaps a few only of the 
very greatest men have perfectly succeeded. The Greeks suc- 
ceeded, because they worked upon a plain and simple pattern. 
The Attic dramatist drew with an iron pen,—hard and unbend- 
ing as the Destiny that ruled overhead,—his stern plan of sin 
and retribution, and then stuck to it like grim death. He did 
not, indeed, track the affections through their subtler processes, 
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nor the imagination into its more intricate pathways; but his 
roughly-hewn representation of human life was not only grand 
and simple, but artistically logical and coherent. Shakespeare 
succeeded too, though after a very different fashion. His care- 
less and indolent ease deceived a generation of critics. Those 
who had been taught to find “ unity” in the rigid classical forms, 
were perplexed and embarrassed by his profuse and negligent 
opulence. Our eyes have been opened. We know that the 
action of his drama is guided by the rarest and truest instinct 
ever bestowed perhaps on mortal man, and that the organic con- 
sistency of life, if not the mechanical precision of form, is every- 
where preserved with profound and subtle skill. 

But, apart from the marvels of art, even the most rudimentary 
“plot” is difficult to manage. Charles Lamb, in one of his de- 
lightful letters, describes his own difficulties. “I am busy,” he 
says, writing to Mrs Shelley, “ with a farce in two acts, the inci- 
dents tragi-comic. I can do the dialogue, commey for; but the 
plot—I believe I must omit it altogether. The scenes come after 
one another like geese, not marshalling like cranes, or a Hyde 
Park review. I want some Howard Payne to sketch a skeleton 
of artfully succeeding scenes through a whole play ; as the courses 
are arranged in a cookery-book,—lI to find wit, passion, senti- 
ments, character, and the like trifles. To lay in the dead colours ; 
I'd Titianesque’em up. To mark the channel ona cheek (smooth 
or furrowed, yours or mine); and, where tears should course, I'd 
draw the waters down. ‘To say where a joke should come in, 
or a pun be left out. To bring my persone on and off like a 
Beau Nash; and I'd Frankenstein them there. To bring three 
together on the stage at once: they are so shy with me, that I 
can get no more than two, and there they stand, till it is the 
time, without being the season, to withdraw them.” 

Most neophytes—not a few skilled workmen—can tell a like 
tale. Either the plot will not suit the characters, or the charac- 
ters dispense with the plot. 


‘“ We do remember love ourselves, 
In our sweet youth,” 


and in the days of our innocence we once began a romance. It 
proceeded energetically through half-a-dozen chapters, in which, 
as Lamb found, the tete-a-tete conversations were the most nume- 
rous and successful. At that critical period, however, unpro- 
pitious fate interfered, and the book was laid aside. On our 
return, we found that all the surviving dramatis persone (for 
one or two had been made away with in the first chapter) were 
landed in a most striking scrape,—thoroughly artistic, but un- 
fathomable as an Irish bog. For our life we could not recall 
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how they were to be got out; and there, we regret to say, they 
remain to this day. Some captious critics, who have never tried 
to construct a “plot,” may fancy that we exaggerate its dif- 
ficulties. If they are not convinced, let them attempt it them- 
selves. Jet them unravel out of their own experience, or out 
of any book or history they are acquainted with, a clear intel- 
ligible story, with a beginning, a middle, and an end, and then 
develop it, fairly and coherently, without losing sight of the cen- 
tral interest, and without making each and all of the actors look 
and feel utterly ridiculous before they are done with them. Let 
them do all this, and then, whether they succeed or whether they 
fail, they will at least admit, we fancy, that to conduct a “ plot,” 
as plain as Guy Faux’s, is a monstrously more difficult achieve- 
ment than they had guessed. They may also, perhaps, come to 
understand why the “ plots” of our modern novels are so often 
strained and artificial, and why they hang together so loosely. 

Considering the difficulties we have pointed out, we are not 
disposed to be exacting. We say then to our novel-writers, 
Give us plenty of story, abundance of incident, —“ action, action, 
action,” —and we will not too critically regard its quality. If you 
cannot write drama, then write melo-drama. But they have 
grown so timid, either from a distrust of their own powers, or, as 
we think, from a diseased disinclination to mingle frankly and 
genially in the outside world, that they are able to produce 
neither the one nor the other. A novel of The Monk or The 
Castle of Otranto style we never see now. In no recent romance 
that we are familiar with (one or two excepted), are there more 
than a brace of suicides, a murderous assault, and a bigamy. 
When they try the supernatural, they produce at best a fine 
piece of frost-work—like Phantastes. Mrs Radcliffe’s monstrous 
“helmet” was worth the whole of Mr MacDonald’s romance; 
fur it must be owned that, with a great deal of the grotesque, 
her school had real pith in it, and not a little of the supernal 
horror which glooms over “ Alloway’s auld haunted kirk.” 
Mr Dickens, under the form of a Halloween Ghost story or a 
Christmas burlesque, occasionally essays a feeble imitation ; but 
his “ goblins” are as vulgar as the sprites in a Cockney panto- 
mime, and his “ horrors” are those that haunt deboshed bagmen. 
Whenever we require a really healthy stimulant, we are forced 
to return to the romance of our childhood. In Puss in Boots, 
or Jack the Giant Killer, or Cinderella, we get our heart’s con- 
tent of picturesque and stirring incident. 

The incidents in the first volume of Geof'ry Hamlyn would 
fill half a dozen ordinary novels. There is a profuse expendi- 
ture of “story”—burglaries, forgeries, seductions, marriages, 
and deaths—which we suspect indicates the unpractised hand. 
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When Mr Henry Kingsley has written as many books as his 
brother has written, he will become somewhat more abstemious, 
and will learn to husband his resources a little more carefully. 
Such a lavish expenditure cannot be maintained for any long 
time. The most fertile imagination could not bear the drain. 
His dramatis persone are as s surprisingly unlucky, —their ends 
are as varied and viole immortal 
Mrs Gamp. “*‘No, Mrs Harria,’ Is says to her, ¢ ex-cuge me, 
if you please. My own,’ I says, ‘has fallen out of three-pair 
backs, and had damp-doorsteps settled on their lungs, and one 
was turned up smilin’ in a bedstead, unbeknown. “Therefore, 
ma’am,’ I says, ‘seek not to proticipate, but take ’em as they 
come, and as they go.” 

Geoffry Hamlyn is a fresh, vivid, and picturesque book. The 
narrative is lively throughout,—it never flags nor tires. Its author 
has a fine, Edgar Poe-like, ‘knack of conjuring profound mys- 
teries out of the slenderest materials, Some unexplained crisis 
always lies in the background to stimulate the imagination of 
the reader, and keep it captive. But there is nothing else of 
Poe in the whole book. Its sympathies are brave, honest, and 
somewhat homely ; its style, though often rich and affluent, and 
touched with the poetic hues of the “ warm south,” is yet in the 
main sober, straightforward, and unaffected ; its taste is English ; 
its moral tone is English. Mr Kingsley is not one of those 
effeminately bred and over-cultivated men who contribute to the 
production of the artificial hot-house literature we raise at home ; 
but, to judge from his book, he is something much better. He 
represents the brave and intrepid pioneers of our hardy race 
the followers of Collingwood, and Parry, and “ steadfast Sturt,”— 
those honest, upright, and clear-headed English gentlemen who 
are, upon the whole, perhaps the best result that our English 
civilisation can show. When such a man, among Polar snows, or 
Canadian rivers, or Indian jungles, or Australian forests, leaves 
his gun or his plough to handle a pen, he may not perhaps write 
a book that, critically considered, is very perfect; but he will 
write one that will certainly be worth reading, and that will 
contain much that is novel, exciting, and fresh with the fragrance 
of a new heaven and a new earth. 

This English manliness,—which we notice as the characteristic 
feature of the book,—is perhaps carried a little to excess. The 
brother of the Rev. Charles Kingsley could not help being a 
“Muscular Christian ;” and we have no quarrel with such men. 
Health and strength are two of the goodliest gifts God bestows 
upon His creatures ; and we can blame none who celebrate, even 
though somewhat loudly, their excellence. The religion of the 
washing-tub is better at all events than the religion of dirt. But 
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it is the bad luck of all good things in this age to be immediately 
counterfeited. A mob of jackall-like plagiarists obtain their 
living by providing “cheap and nasty” nutriment for the British 
lion. In their unclean hands, the best feelings and the truest 
thoughts degenerate and corrupt. So that this creed of health, 
and strength, and cleanliness has been exaggerated and bur- 
lesqued (for this is the vice of all imitation), until, with Mr 
Ruskin, we are inclined to assert peremptorily, that there is more 
real nobility in the weak presence of Paul than in the stalwart 
frame of the Arthurian knight,— 


“The knotted column of his throat, 
The massive square of his heroic breast, 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it,”— 


even when glorified by Mr Tennyson. Mr Henry Kingsley’s 
worship of the flesh is no feigned idolatry: it is the genuine 
feeling of a strong man, who has had need often to thank God 
for his strength. But surely the introductory glimpse of Frank 
Maberly, the Muscular Curate, who vaults six-barred gates, and 
worries rats in the Episcopal Palace, is a little too highly coloured. 
That there is good stuff in such men cannot be doubted ; that it 


would nerve them to encounter the Martyr’s life, as well as the 
soldier’s death, may perhaps admit of controversy. 

The main charm of Geofry Hamlyn is its vivid picture of 
Australian men and things. The career of the man who has 
left his English kinsfolk, and wanders now “ by the long wash 
of Australasian seas,” remains comparatively unknown to us. 
We have been favoured with few authentic glimpses into the 
novel experiences, and strange accompaniments, of the life our 
countrymen lead at the other end of the globe. Geoffry Ham- 
lyn (bearing, as it does, on every page the evidence of strong 
truthfulness and close observation) furnishes such a glimpse. 
It daguerreotypes the homely but exciting and picturesque life of 
the antipodes. We follow our brethren in their rapid march 
across the splendid plains of the southern world, and watch 
the interior processes which are at work in the formation of a 
great new empire. 

It is needless to attempt to communicate any outline of the 
somewhat involved and intricate plot of Geof'ry Hamlyn. In- 
deed, as a general rule, we consider it very unfair, both to author 
and reader, to unveil the mysteries of an interesting story. Mrs 
Gamp’s advice, already quoted, ought, in such cases, to be re- 
ligiously observed. “Seek not to proticipate, but take ’em as 
they come and as they go.” It is enough for our purpose to 
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say that Mr Kingsley, in his first volume, introduces us to a circle 
of Devonshire worthies, who afterwards “turn up” in the interior 
of Australia. The main interest centres there; and in the de- 
scription of its life the most genuine mastery is manifested. The 
pictures of scenery are specially vivid, and richly toned. We 
extract one or two, almost at random—not the best by any means. 


“ A new heaven and a new earth! Tier beyond tier, height above 
height, the great wooded ranges go rolling away westward, till on the 
lofty sky-line they are crowned with a gleam of everlasting snow. 
To the eastward they sink down, breaking into isolated forests, fringed 
peaks, and rock-crowned eminences, till with rapidly straightening 
lines they disappear gradually into broad grey plains, beyond which 
the Southern Ocean is visible by the white reflection cast upon the sky. 

“ All creation is new and strange. The trees, surpassing in size 
the largest English oaks, are of a species we have never seen before. 
The graceful shrubs, the bright-coloured flowers, ay, the very grass 
itself, are of species unknown in Europe; while flaming lories and 
brilliant parroquets fly whistling, not unmusically, through the gloomy 
forest, and over head in the higher fields of air, still lit up by the last 
rays of the sun, countless cockatoos wheel and scream in noisy joy, 
as we may see the gulls do about an English headland. 

“To the northward a great glen, sinking suddenly from the saddle 
on which we stand, stretches away in long vista, until it joins a 
broader valley, through which we can dimly see a full-fed river 
winding along in gleaming reaches, through level meadow land, in- 
terspersed with clumps of timber. 

* ~ * * 


“T had seen many bush-fires, but never such a one as this. The 
wind was blowing a hurricane, and, when I had ridden about two 
miles into scrub, high enough to brush my horse’s belly, I began to 
get frightened. Still I persevered, against hope; the heat grew more 
fearful every moment; but I reflected that I had often ridden up 
close to a bush-fire, turned when I began to see the flame through the 
smoke, and cantered away from it easily. 

“Then it struck me that I had never yet seen a bush-fire in such 
a hurricane as this. ‘Then I remembered stories of men riding for 
their lives, and others of burnt horses and men found in the bush. 
And, now, I saw_a sight which made me turn in good earnest. 

“[ was in lofty timber, and, as I paused, I heard the mighty 
cracking of fire coming through the wood. At the same instant the 
blinding smoke burst into a million tongues of flackering flame, and 
I saw the fire—not where I had ever seen it before—not creeping 
along among the scrub—but up aloft, a hundred and fifty feet over- 
head. It had caught the dry bituminous tops of the higher boughs, 
and was flying along from tree-top to tree-top like lightning. Below, 
the wind was comparatively moderate, but, up there, it was travelling 
twenty miles an hour. I saw one tree ignite like gun-cotton, and 
then my heart grew small, and I turned and fled. 
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“T rode as I never rode before. There were three miles to go ere 
I cleared the forest, and got among the short grass, where I could 
save myself—three miles! Ten minutes nearly of intolerable heat, 
blinding smoke, and mortal terror. Ary death but this! Drowning 
were pleasant, glorious to sink down into the cool sparkling water. 
But, to be burnt alive! Fool that I was to venture so far! I would 
give all my money now to be naked and penniless, rolling about in a 
cool pleasant river. 

“The maddened, terrified horse, went like the wind, but not like 
the hurricane—that was too swift for us. The fire had outstripped 
us overhead, and I could see it dimly through the infernal choking 
reek, leaping and blazing a hundred yards before me, among the 
feathery foliage, devouring it, as the south wind devours the thunder 
clouds. Then I could see nothing. Was I clear of the forest? 
Thank the Lord, yes—I was riding over grass. 

“IT managed to pull up the horse, and as I did so, a mob of 
kangaroos blundered by, blinded, almost against me, noticing me no 
more in their terror than if I had been a stump ora stone. Soon 
the fire came hissing along through the grass scarcely six inches 
high, and I walked my horse through it; then I tumbled off on the 
blackened ground, and felt as if I should die. 

* » » * 

‘The sun was bright overhead, and the land in its full winter 
verdure, as they rode along the banks of the creek that led to Toon- 
arbin. Frank Maberly was as humorous as ever, and many a merry 
laugh went ringing through the woodland solitudes, sending the 
watchman cockatoo screaming aloft to alarm the flock, or startling 
the brilliant thick-clustered lories (richest coloured of all parrots in 
the world), as they hung chattering on some silver-leaved acacia, 
bending with their weight the fragile boughs down towards the clear 
still water, lighting up the dark pool with strange, bright reflections 
of crimson and blue; startling, too, the feeding doe-kangaroo, who 
skipped slowly away, followed by her young one—so slowly that the 
watching travellers expected her to stop each moment, and could 
scarcely believe she was in full flight till she topped a low ridge and 
disappeared.” 

The rapid rise of the Australian capital is one of the marvels 
of the age. The contrast between the desolate wilderness of 
1830 and the great city of to-day is strikingly depicted. 


“‘¢ They have formed a town there, then?’ said the Dean. 

““¢ There are a few wooden houses gone up by the river side. I 
believe they are going to make a town there, and call it Melbourne; 
we may live to see it a thriving place.’ 

“The Major has lived to see his words fulfilled—fulfilled in such 
marvellous sort, that bald bare statistics read like the wildest 
romance. At the time he spoke, twenty-two years ago from this 
present year 1858, the Yarra rolled its clear waters to the sea through 
the unbroken solitude of a primeval forest, as yet unseen by the eye 
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of a white man. Now there stands there a noble city, with crowded 
wharves, containing with its suburbs not less than 120,000 inhabi- 
tants. 1000 vessels have lain at one time side by side, off the mouth 
of that little river, and through the low sandy heads that close the 
great port towards the sea, thirteen millions sterling of exports is 
carried away each year by the finest ships in the world. Here, too, 
are water-works constructed at fabulous expense, a service of steam- 
ships, between this and the other great cities of Australia, vieing 
in speed and accommodation with the coasting steamers of Great 
Britain ; noble churches, handsome theatres. In short, a great city, 
which, in its amazing rapidity of growth, utterly surpasses all human 
experience. 

“T never stood in Venice contemplating the decay of the grand 
palaces of her old merchant princes, whose time has gone by for ever. 
I never watched the slow downfall of a great commercial city; but I 
have seen what to him who thinks aright is an equally grand subject 
of contemplation—the rapid rise of one. I have seen what but a 
small moiety of the world, even in these days, has seen, and what, 
save in this generation, has never been seen before, and will, I think, 
never be seen again. I have seen Melbourne. Five years in suc- 
cession did I visit that city, and watch each year how it spread and 
grew until it was beyond recognition. Every year the press became 
denser, and the roar of the congregated thousands grew louder, till 
at last the scream of the flying engine rose above the hubbub of the 
streets, and two thousand miles of electric wire began to move the 
clicking needles with ceaseless intelligence.” 


Our sporting readers, if any such there be, will enjoy Mr 
Kingsley’s account of a kangaroo hunt. 


“ A great six-foot kangaroo was standing about two hundred yards 
from them, staring stupidly about him. 

“<Tet go, Jerry,’ said Jim. The dogs released sprang forward, 
and, in an instant, saw their quarry, which, with a loud puff of 
alarm, bounded away up the opposite slope at full speed, taking 
twenty feet at each spring. 

“Halbert and Jim dashed off after the dogs, who had got a good 
start of them, and were laying themselves out to their work right 
gallantly; Sam’s dog, Fly, slightly leading. Both dogs were close 
on the game, and Halbert said,— 

“¢We are going to have a short run, I’m afraid.’ 

“¢Talk about that twenty minutes hence,’ said Jim, settling to his 
work. 

“Over range after range they hold their headlong course. Nowa 
bandicoot scuttles away from under their feet to hide in his hollow 
log; now a mob of terrified cattle huddle together as they sweep by; 
now they are flying past a shepherd’s hut, and the mother runs out 
to snatch up a child, and bear him out of harm’s way, after they are 
safe past. A puppy, three weeks old, joins the chase with heart and 
soul, but ‘ eaves in’ at about fifty yards, and sits him down to bark. 
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Now they are rushing on through a broad flat, with another great 
range before them. Still always the grey bounding figure holds on, 
through sunlight and shadow, with the dogs grim and stedfast close 
in his wake. 

“The work begins to tell on the horses. Fat Jezebel, who could 
hardly be held at first, now is none the worse for a little spur; and 
Jim’s lean, long-legged horse, seems to consider that the entertainment 
ought to conclude shortly. ‘ Well done, Fly!’ he shouts; ‘ bravely 
tried, my girl!’ She had drawn herself ahead, and made a bold strike 
at the kangaroo, but missed him. Now the other dog, Bolt, tries it, 
but without luck; and now they have both dropped a little back, 
and seem in for another mile or so. 

‘Well done, lass !—there she goes again! With a furious effort 
she pushes ahead, and seizes the flying beast by the hock—this time 
with some luck, for down he goes in a cloud of dust and broken 
sticks, and both the dogs are on him at once. Now he is up again 
and running, but feebly. And see, what is the matter with the young 
dog? He runs on, but keeps turning, snapping fiercely at his side, 
and his footsteps are marked with blood. Poor lad! he has gota 
bad wound in that last tumble,—the kangaroo has ripped up his 
flank with a kick from his hind foot. But now the chase is over,— 
the hunted beast has turned, and is at bay against a tree, Fly standing 
before him, waiting for assistance, snarling fiercely. 

“They pulled up. Jim took out a pistol and presented it to 
Halbert. 

“‘¢'Thank you,’ said he. ‘ Hair trigger?’ 

ane 

“He balanced it for a second, and in another the kargaroo was 
lying quivering on the ground, shot through the heart.” 


We are not sure that Mr Kingsley excels in the delineation 
of character. All his dramatis persone are drawn in the rough, 
and from a somewhat simple pattern. They are either shame- 
less rogues, or good-humoured, hearty, genial English gentlemen. 
The reader is not perplexed by the controversy of subtle motives, 
and complicated emotions. But the traits of animal life are dwelt 
upon with a fine and strong sympathy. Sir Walter Scott could 
not have loved “Maida” better than Mr Kingsley loves “ Rover.” 
Was ever dog sketched more lovingly ? 

“‘ With broad intelligent forehead, with large loving hazel eyes, with 
a frill like Queen Elizabeth, with a brush like a fox; deep in the 
brisket, perfect in markings of black, white, and tan; in sagacity a 
Pitt, in courage an Anglesey, Rover stands first on my list, and claims 
to be king of Colley-dogs. In politics I should say Conservative of 
the high Protectionist sort. Let us have no strange dogs about the 
place to grub up sacred bones, or we will shake out our frills and 
tumble them in the dust. Domestic cats may mioul in the garden at 
night to a certain extent, but a line must be drawn; after that they 
must be chased up trees and barked at, if necessary, all night. Opos- 
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sums and native cats are unfit to cumber the earth, and must be 
hunted into holes, wherever possible. Cows and other horned animals 
must not come into the yard, or even look over the garden fence, 
under penalties. Black fellows must be barked at, and their dogs 
chased to the uttermost limits of the habitable globe. Such were the 
chief points of the creed subscribed to by Sam’s dog Rover.” 

Here is a domestic drama, in which, as in the /®sopian 
fables, all the actors are animals :— 

“ A colley she-dog was lying at one end, who banged her tail against 
the floor in welcome, but was too utterly prostrated by the heat and 
by the persecution of her puppy to get up and make friends. ‘The 
pup, however, a ball of curly black wool, with a brown-striped face, 
who was sitting on the top of her with his head on one side, seemed 
to conclude that a game of play was to be got out of Sam, and came 
blundering towards him; but Sam was, by this time, deep in a luxu- 
rious rocking-chair, so the puppy stopped half way, and did battle 
with a great black tarantula spider who happened to be abroad on 
business. 

“ Sam went to the club with his immortal namesake, bullied Bennet 
Langton, argued with Beauclerk, put down Goldsmith, and extin- 
guished Boswell. But it was too hot to read; so he let the book fall 
on his lap, and lay a-dreaming. 

“ What a delicious verandah is this to dream in! Through the 
tangled passion-flowers, jessamines and magnolias, what a soft gleam 
of bright hazy distance, over the plains and far away! The deep 
river-glen cleaves the table-land, which, here and there, swells into 
breezy downs. Beyond, miles away to the north, is a great forest- 
barrier, above which there is a blaze of late snow, sending strange 
light aloft into the burning haze. All this is seen through an arch in 
the dark mass of verdure which clothed the trellis-work, only broken 
through in this one place, as though to make a frame for the picture. 
He leans back, and gives himself up to watching trifles. . 

“See here. A magpie comes furtively out of the house with a key 
in his mouth, and, seeing Sam, stops to consider if he is likely to 
betray him. On the whole he thinks not; so he hides the key in a 
crevice, and whistles a tune. 

“ Now enters a cockatoo, waddling along comfortably and talking 
to himself. He tries to enter into conversation with the magpie, who, 
however, cuts him dead, and walks off to look at the prospect. 

“Flop, flop, a great foolish-looking kangaroo comes through the 
house and peers round him. ‘The cockatoo addresses a few remarks 
to him, which he takes no notice of, but goes blundering out into the 
garden, right over the contemplative magpie, who gives him two or 
three indignant pecks on his clumsy feet, and sends him flying down 
the gravel walk. 

“ Two bright-eyed little kangaroo rats come out of their box peering 
and blinking. The cockatoo finds an audience in them, for they sit 
listening to him, now and then catching a flea, or rubbing the backs 
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of their heads with their fore-paws. But a buck ’possum, who 
stealthily descends by a pillar from unknown realms of mischief on 
the top of the house, evidently discredits cocky’s stories, and departs 
down the garden to see if he can find something to eat. 

‘¢ An old cat comes up the garden walk, accompanied by a wicked 
kitten, who ambushes round the corner of the flowerbed, and pounces 
out on her mother, knocking her down and severely maltreating her, 
But the old lady picks herself up without a murmur, and comes into 
the verandah followed by her unnatural offspring, ready for any mis- 
chief. The kangaroo rats retire into their box, and the cockatoo, 
rather nervous, lays himself out to be agreeable. 

‘“‘ But the puppy, born under an unlucky star, who has been watch- 
ing all these things from behind his mother, thinks at last, “ Here is 
some one to play with,” so he comes staggering forth and challenges 
the kitten to a lark. 

“ She receives him with every symptom of disgust and abhorrence; 
but he, regardless of all spitting, and tail swelling, rolls her over, 
spurring and swearing, and makes believe he will worry her to death. 
Her scratching and biting tell but little on his woolly hide, and he 
seems to have the best of it out and out, till a new ally appears unex- 
pectedly, and quite turns the tables. The magpie hops up, ranges 
alongside of the combatants, and catches the puppy such a dig over 
the tail as sends him howling to his mother with a flea in his ear.” 


Mr Kingsley, like all men who write under the influence of 
strong and simple emotion, is often very touching. There is all 
the difference in the world between his unaffected and manly 
pathos, and the strained and artificial sentimentality of our 
Cockney novelists. Few readers will be able to read his account 
of the child lost in the forest without tears; and the story is so 
exquisite in its way, that we cannot resist the temptation to ex- 
_ tract it :— 

‘“‘ All the long summer he would wander about the river bank, up 
and down the beautiful rock-walled paradise where he was confined, 
sometimes looking eagerly across the water at the waving forest 
boughs, and fancying he could see other children far up the vistas 
beckoning to him to cross and play in that merry land of shifting 
lights and shadows. 

“It grew quite into a passion with the poor little man to get across 
and play there; and one day when his mother was shifting the 
hurdles, and he was handing her the strips of green hide which bound 
them together, he said to her,— 

‘**¢ Mother, what country is that across the river?’ 

“<The forest, child.’ 

“‘¢ There’s plenty of quantongs over there, eh, mother, and rasp- 
berries? Why mayn’t I get across and play there?’ 

‘“*¢ The river is too deep, child, and the Bunyip lives in the water 
under the stones.’ 

*‘¢ Who are the children that play across there ?’ 
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“¢ Black children, likely.’ 

*¢No white children?’ 

“ «Pixies ; don’t go near’em child ; they'll lure you on, Lord knows 
where. Don’t get trying to cross the river, now, or you'll be drowned.’ 

But next day the passion was stronger on him than ever. Quite 
early on the glorious cloudless midsummer day he was down by the 
river side, sitting on a rock, with his shoes and stockings off, paddling 
his feet in the clear tepid water, and watching the million fish in the 
shallows—black fish and grayling—leaping and flashing in the sun. 

“There is no pleasure that I have ever experienced like a child's 
midsummer holiday. The time, I mean, when two or three of us 
used to go away up the brook, and take our dinners with us, and 
come home at night tired, dirty, happy, scratched beyond recognition, 
with a great nosegay, three little trout, and one shoe, the other one 
having been used for a boat till it had gone down with all hands out of 
soundings. How poor our Derby days, our Greenwich dinners, our 
evening parties, where there are plenty of nice girls, are after that! 
Depend on it, a man never experiences such pleasure or grief after 
fourteen as he does before, unless in some cases in his first love-mak- 
ing, when the sensation is new to him. 

“ But, meanwhile, there sits our child, barelegged, watching the for- 
bidden ground beyond the river. A fresh breeze was moving the trees, 
and making the whole a dazzling mass of shifting light and shadow. 
He sat so still that a glorious violet and red king-fisher perched quite 
close, and, dashing into the water, came forth with a fish, and fled 
like a ray of light along the winding of the river. A colony of little 
shell parrots, too, crowded on a bough, and twittered and ran to and 
fro quite busily, as though they said to him, ‘ We don’t mind you, my 
dear; you are quite one of us.’ 

“ Never was the river so low. He stepped in; it scarcely reached 
his ancle. Now surely he might get across. He stripped himself, 
and, carrying his clothes, waded through, the water never reaching 
his middle all across the long, yellow, gravely shallow. And there 
he stood naked and free in the forbidden ground. 

“He quickly dressed himself, and began examining his new king- 
dom, rich beyond his utmost hopes. Such quantongs, such rasp- 
berries, surpassing imagination ; and when tired of them such fern 
boughs, six or eight feet long! He would penetrate this region, and 
see how far it extended. 

“What tales he would have for his father to-night. He would 
bring him here, and show him all the wonders, and perhaps he would 
build a new hut over here, and come and live in it? Perhaps the 
pretty young lady, with the feathers in her hat, lived somewhere here, 
too ? 

“There! There is one of those children he had seen before across 
the river. Ah! ah! it was not a child at all, but a pretty grey beast, 
with big ears. A kangaroo, my lad; he won’t play with you, but 
skips away slowly, and leaves you alone. 

“There is something like the gleam of water on that rock. A 
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snake! Now a sounding rush through the wood, and a passing 
shadow. An eagle! He brushes so close to the child, that he strikes 
at the bird with a stick, and then watches him as he shoots up like a 
rocket, and, measuring the fields of air in ever-widening circles, hangs 
like a motionless speck upon the sky; though, measure his wings 
across, and you will find he is nearer fifteen feet than fourteen. 

’ “Here is a prize, though! A wee little native bear, barely eight 
inches long,—a little grey beast, comical beyond expression, with 
broad flapped ears, sits on a tree within reach. He makes no resist- 
ance, but cuddles into the child’s bosom, and eats a leaf as they go 
along; while his mother sits aloft, and grunts indignant at the 
abstraction of her offspring, but, on the whole, takes it pretty com- 
fortably, and goes on with her dinner of peppermint leaves. 

‘What a short day it has been! Here is the sun getting low, and 
the magpies and jackasses beginning to tune up before roosting. 

“He would turn and go back to the river. Alas! which w ray? 

*“ He was lost in the bush. He turned back and went, as he 
thought, the way he had come, but soon arrived at a tall, precipitous 
cliff, which, by some infernal magic, seemed to have got between him 
and the river. Then he broke down, and that strange madness came 
on him which comes even on strong men when lost in the forest; a 
despair, a confusion of intellect, which cost many a bold man hislife. 
Think what it must be with a child. 

‘“ He was fully persuaded that the cliff was between him and home, 
and that he must climb it. Alas! every step he took aloft carried 
him further from the river and the hope of safety ; and when he came 
to the top, just at dark, he saw nothing but cliff after cliff, range after 
range, all around him. He had been wandering through steep gullies 
all day unconsciously, and had penetrated far into the mountains. 
Night was coming down, still and crystal-clear, and the poor little 
lad was far away from help or hope, going his last long journey alone. 

“Partly perhaps walking, and partly sitting down and weeping, he 
got through the night ; and when the solemn 1 morning came up again 
he was still tottering along the leading range, bewildered ; crying, 
from time to time, ‘ Mother, mother !’ still nursing his little bear, his 
only companion, to his bosom, and holding still in his hand a few 
poor flowers he had gathered the day before. Up and on all day, 
and at evening, passing out of the great zone of timber, he came on 
the bald, thunder-smitten summit ridge, where one ruined tree held 
up its skeleton arms against the sunset, and the wind came keen and 
frosty. So, with failing, feeble legs, upward still, towards tlie region 
of the granite and the snow; towards the eyrie of the kite and the 

eagle.” : ‘ 

re They were up to him and off in amoment. ‘There he lay, dead 
and stiff, one hand still grasping the flowers he had gathered on lis 
last happy play-day, and the other laid as a pillow, between the soft 

cold cheek and the rough cold stone. His midsummer holiday was 

over, his long journey was ended. He had found out at last what 
lay beyond the shining river he had watched so long.” 
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This must be our last extract; with it we take our leave of a 
very interesting book, and of an honest, genial, and kindly hearted 
gentleman. 

Geofiry Hamlyn interests and instructs—Stephen Langton does 
neither. Mr 'Tupper’s is a very skilful specimen of the novel that 
bores; well written, carefully constructed, and thoroughly tedious. 

No prolonged investigation was needed to discover the work 
that would most characteristically represent this class. The profuse 
author of that admirably bound book, The Proverbial Philosophy, 
the renowned occupant in these days of Flecknoe’s ancient 
throne, having condescended to clothe his wisdom in the trivial 
form of atwo volumed novel, it was evident that the less elaborate 
and consummate efforts of inferior artists might at once be put 
aside. The choice was not misplaced. For well-composed, genuine, 
and effective dulness, Stephen Langton must be without a rival. 

After all we do not degenerate. Great men remain among us. 
Hero-worship is a tribute which we pay too exclusively to the 
dead. No modern may again witness the vision that blasted 
Milton’s sightless eyes with “excess of light;” nor, mounting 
Dryden’s presumptuous car, 


“‘ Guide these coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long resounding pace.” 


But, on the other hand, Tennyson has made our mother tongue 
discourse more excellent music than it ever did before; and Cibber 
and Shadwell must pale their ineffectual fires before the more per- 
fect art, and the more powerful genius of Dr Martin Tupper,— 


*‘ For born a goddess Dulness never dies.” 


We have always regarded the Proverbial Philosophy as the 
weightiest and most soperific work of modern times. The proverb, 
it has been said, unites the common-place of many with the 
weariness of one. If the axiomatic assertion of a great statesmen 
be well founded, Dr Martin’s book of Proverbs is one of the 
happiest ever written. It has obtained the success it merits. 
The Proverbial Philosophy is a British classic, and immortal. 
Its moral platitudes have been plagiarised from everybody. Every 
sententious sentence is instinct with the noblest truisms. Thus 
it appeals to a weak but not unpleasant side of human nature. 
So long as mediocrity is worshipped, and ‘ red-tape’ reigns, so 
long as middle aged men are pedants, and young men are 
prigs, so long will the Proverbial Philosophy be a welcome in- 
mate in our houses, and a sort of gauge of the quality and calibre 
of the households. 

Stephen Langton, though not of the same order as the Pro- 
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verbial Philosophy, is not unworthy of the talent, cultivation, 
and gentle and incurable prosiness of its author. That— 


“In cloudy majesty here dulness shines ” 


must be owned by every reader; but it is hard to define exactly 
wherein the great and masterful tediousness of Stephan Langton 
consists—whence come “ the utter weariness and sharp distress” 
that prey upon the reader. Everything about it, indeed, bores 
one. The small fastidious affectations, the ever watchful egotism, 
the absence of palpable absurdity, the conscientious and laboured 
correctness, the moral and instructive tendency, the old platitu- 
dinous proverbial moralising, the faintness of the natural touches, 
the frequent long pauses occupied by explanatory futilities, the 
absence of plot, sentiment, denouement, and interest, and the 
placid lambent dulness which plays over the whole, combine to 
produce a surprisingly narcotic effect. 

The hero is Stephan Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the reign of Jol, and the soul of the confederacy of the great 
barons of the Magna Charta. Some of the details, it would 
appear, are due to the author’s imagination; but the greater 
part of the story, we are given to understand, is warranted by 
the old chronicles. “Understand me,” says Mr Tupper, “as 
stringing scenes of history on a thread of biography, and as 
being tolerably accurate in antiquarianism, as well as one can 
well afford to be without seeming pedantic.” If antiquarian 
precision be necessarily associated with the appearance of pe- 
dantry, Mr Tupper is unduly modest. He is the most accurate 
of historians. 

The attempt to illustrate the days of King John is perhaps a 
little presumptuous. Mighty painters have anticipated Mr 
Tupper. Sir Walter Scott wrote a novel called Jvanhoe, not 
yet wholly forgotten even by those who do not know the great 
Shakesperian drama. The loves of the gentle Robin Hood and 
the young but matronly Maid Marian (who, in Mr Tupper’s 
book, come like shadows and‘so depart), formed the theme of one 
of the sweetest and best of all English pastorals, The Sad Shep- 
herd of Ben Jonson. One cannot help wishing that even our 
Magnus Apollo had avoided such classic and holy ground. The 
rivalry is curiously unhappy. Instead of the Friar Tuck of Sir 
Walter, we have a sedate and reputable priest ; for sweet Maid 
Marian, a characterless lady ; and the stormy barons of Shake- 
speare grow peaceful and prosy gentlemen, who would never 
have had the daring bad taste to extort the Great Charter. 
“ We receive but what we give, and in our life alone doth nature 
live.” Mr Tupper’s gentle dulness informs all his creations. 

Stephan Langton, according to our author, is born in 
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humble life. He loves his cousin Alice; and, as they are taking 
a lovers’ stroll among the lanes of Surrey, the hero is knocked 
down, and the lady spirited away by Prince John and his 
knights to the castle of the Baron of Langley, “a base anticipa- 
tion of fat Falstaff” Stephan recovers, gets by stratagem into 
the stronghold, succeeds in setting it on fire, and liberates la bele 
Aliz. The virtuous love of the cousins is described with con- 
siderable unction, and a sort of indecent prudery. 

But Stephan’s success is dangerous; and he finds it necessary 
to fly to France, where, in a marvellously short space of time— 
the author considering it, as he says, absolutely necessary to 
eschew all tediousness—we find him Archbishop of Rheims. 
Immediately thereafter he is made a cardinal by Pope Innocent 
III., and nominated to the See of Canterbury, in direct oppo- 
sition to the wish of his old enemy, John, who refuses to receive 
him, until brought to reason by the arms of Philip Augustus 
and the Papal sentence of excommunication. Kneeling before 
the archbishop and the legate, the dethroned king receives back 
his crown, and is taken again under the mighty protection of 
the Church. Stephan, however, is an Englishman as well as a 
priest, and the great revolt of the Barons is animated by his 
daring and sagacious patriotism. Having secured the Great 
Charter (which is very curtly dismissed by Mr Tupper), he 
again discovers his old love Alice, and, after an edifying inter- 
view —the author’s material being by this time exhausted—they 
both die, and the book ends. 

The theme is a fine one. The story of the great priest and 
champion of British freedom is one that might rouse the dullest 
heart. But the trump of the destroying angel could not waken 
Mr Tupper ; and in his hands a heroic history loses all its noble 
interest. From beginning to end, the book is thoroughly arti- 
ficial and unnatural. From beginning to end there is not one 
touch of nature “to redeem it from the charge of nothingness.” 
To vindicate the character of Langton is Mr Tupper’s professed 
object; and he has ended by depriving him of any. From a 
single paragraph of the Old Chronicle, we gain a clearer notion 
of the intrepid churchman’s career than from Mr Tupper’s six 
hundred pages. 

It cannot be asserted with justice, that the composition of 
Stephan Langton is strikingly bad; though sometimes, no 
doubt, like Dogberry, it is “ too learned to be understood ;” and 
we confess our inability to follow Mr Tupper in his sublimer 
flights. Those of our readers, however, who have not read the 
book, may be able to comprehend what is pointed at in the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 

“For many days and nights did she reverie about that symbol 
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chaplet, mutually their life-long allegory: Love and Patience, 
Remembrance and Faithfulness, Sorrow and Happiness to come 
—all bound up as in one, though with the five-fold repetition of 
life’s unsabbatic days, on that single circle of imperishable silk, 
Eternity.” 

This is pacific. Mr Tupper is very different when aroused. 
As a specimen of the comminatory style, the following is nearly 
as effective as the episcopal curse in Tristram Shandy :— 

“When the Bishops of Ely, London, and Worcester, coming 
over from their temporary continental refuge for the purpose, 
promulgated that sentence in England, all men fled from John 
as from a pestilence. Any might slay him, and none might 
aid him. His very chancellor and intimate, Hugo de Wells, 
deserted his evil master, and went over to Primate Langton 
at Pontivy. The wretched king looked round him on every 
side, and, save his bloody mercenaries, who now might kill him 
too, saw no friend, no counsellor, no follower, no helper of any 
sort in heaven or earth: he was alone—alone with his damned 
self, and Judas, and the devil!” 

But our readers have had enough of this stuff, and we must 
close. The instructive novel, as pretentiously illustrated by Mr 
Tupper, has proved too much for us. We are aggravated—we 
are wearied to death—we are unspeakably bored. The consola- 


tion suggested by Heine alone remains to us. “If this book 
bores you to read it, think how it must have bored me to write 
it.” If Mr Tupper is not altogether exalted above mortal in- 
firmities, his condition, during the composition of Stephan Lang- 
ton, must have been truly pitiable. No other atonement need 
be required. 
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Art. VI.—1. Autobiography and Diary of Mr JAMEs MELVILLE, 
Minister of Kilrenny, in Fife, and Professor of Theology in 
the University of St Andrews. 1842. 

2. Catalogue of the Graduates in the University of Edinburgh 
since its Foundation. 1858. 


THE student of “ The New Learning,” though a character not 
yet drawn in romance, stands out on the page of history as clearly 
defined as feudal lord or bold crusader. He lived in the mythic 
age of letters. His pen, not less than his sword, founded a com- 
monwealth, which, amid the risings and fallings of empires, bids 
fair to outlast them all. His studies were the fruitful source of 
nearly all our boasted advances in literature and science. Sur- 
rounded as we are by works of genius, which greatly enhance 
our enjoyment of life above our forefathers, we too often look 
back with pity on their ruder age. But let us not forget that 
by them the foundations of our present happiness were laid. 
They learned, and taught, and believed, as much for us as for 
themselves. Our vision may be sharper, our minds clearer, and 
our judgments more correct in many respects than were theirs: 
but they raised the platform from which we enjoy our wider 
views ; they scattered the mists which now hang less darkly on 
our horizon. If students of the “ New Learning” had their faults 
and frailties, as we shall find they had, regret should temper 
blame, grief should silence laughter. 

The phrase “ New Learning” has two meanings in English 
writers. In works written about three hundred years ago, it 
denotes the theology taught by the reformers in opposition to the 
false doctrines of the Church of Rome. Divinity in those days 
was an indispensable branch of education. It was studied by 
men of all professions and of all ranks. Kings did not disdain 
to mingle in the frays which its doctrines awoke. ‘The House of 
Lords was so leavened with the same spirit, that nobles and 
bishops not unfrequently began their speeches with expounding 
atext of Scripture. Literary men were often as good teachers 
of theology as the ablest clergymen of the age. The poet, who 
was writing Latin verses one day, might be heard commenting 
on an Epistle the next: the courtier could urge Scripture argu- 
ments for the prerogative of his sovereign, witli a skill that might 
have baffled many an acute theologian. Divinity was the battle- 
ground on which our right to freedom of opinion was fought for 
and won. No wonder, then, that it was studied by the wits and 
poets of those days, as well as by its professed champions. A 
colder, perhaps a less thankful race, succeeded. Freedom of 
opinion was justly considered the birthright of man: the 
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struggles by which it had been secured were forgotten. The 
commonwealth of letters was divided into its different provinces : 
divinity, instead of underlying all the others, had its own distinct 
field. A change then took place in the meaning of the phrase 
“ New Learning.” Some writers would have it to denote the 
literature of the era of the Reformation, in opposition to the 
absurdities demolished by the revival of letters. ‘This is only half 
of the truth. A student of the “ New Learning” fought for more 
than freedom from the shackles of an ignorant but powerful 
priesthood. He had also a far higher aim than the enlighten- 
ment of mankind by the writings of Plato or Cicero. Foremost 
in his regards stood the Word of God. All his studies were 
designed to illustrate or enforce its truths. In doing this he 
struggled, perhaps unconsciously, for mental freedom, and advo- 
cated “the interests of polite literature. It is the student of this 
learning whose portrait is drawn in Melville’s quaint and amus- 
ing pages. His labours, his frailties, his triumphs, all are faith- 
fully recorded. As a man, a learner, and a teacher, he is 
presented to view in such boldness of outline, that it requires no 
great flight of imagination to call him up from the grave of three 
hundred years. 

The first thing that strikes a reader of this biography is the 
extent to which these students were thrown on their own resources. 
Every man who rises in the world must rely more or less on 
himself. None can teach him to discover, to know, or to act. 
But if this be true of all ages, it was especially true then. Fol- 
low one of these students from the home, which an unquenchable 
love of learning forces him to leave in search of knowledge. 

Zvery step of his progress bears marks of self-reliance. He has 
to find his way to college through a country wholly or partially 
unknown. He may have to defend himself against footpads, or 
to pass through hostile and dangerous districts. Mounted on a 
light, active horse, whose housings, like his own clothes, are of 
home make, he steers his way, with the skill of an experienced 
rider, among the ruts and holes of the rough bridle roads of those 
days. Swollen burns and streams offer no impediment to his 
progress. Bridges are few in number, and seldom of much worth ; 
but. students from the uplands are accustomed to swim their 
horses across streams, whose discoloured waters ravage the fields 
and farm-yards along the banks. The best riders of the district 
might be found among the students of those days: Archbishop 
Cranmer, when at college, was one of the most fearless horsemen 
in the country. The rapier which the student wears is for use, 
not for show. He studies letters, but he is not ignorant of 
arms. Buchanan’s praise of his country was true of such young 
men :— 
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* TIla pharetratis est propria gloria Scotis 
Cingere venatu saltus, superare natando 
Flumina, ferre famem, contemnere frigora et sestus ; 
Nec fossa et muris patriam, sed marte tueri.” 


The books with which he is provided are few in number; the 
sum of money he can command is small. Well stuffed saddle- 
bags hold all the clothes and books he requires. To present a 
university library in those days with a few classics, was reckoned 
an uncommon proof of regard for learning. The donor’s name 
was written on the books: his gift was recorded for the admira- 
tion of posterity. One of the colleges in St Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, then the chief seat of learning in Scotland, could not 
boast of more than 300 works on all subjects at the close of the 
sixteenth century. If worthless books, such as those on school 
divinity, had been left out of account, there would probably not 
have been more than one or two of real value for each student. 
We may therefore assume that neither teachers nor learners 
were hampered with many books in those times. ‘The few they 
had were so thoroughly conned that, if they knew little, they 
knew that little well. Their purses, like their libraries, were not 
over full. The most liberal provision proposed for the Principal of 
a college was a salary of L.35 sterling, with board and lodging: 
the highest bursary amounted to about L.4 sterling." Happy 


would both professors and students have been, could even those 
moderate allowances have been secured from the greedy hands 
of a sordid and unscrupulous nobility. Provisions of course, by 
which the real worth of money must be tested, were correspond- 
ingly low priced; for Knox, in his History, incidentally men- 
tions that, in ordinary years, an ox might be had for 15s., and 
a sheep for 1s. 8d. sterling. 


? The financial affairs of the colleges in those days enable one to form a very 
accurate estimate of the advances made by Scotland in wealth and material 
comfort since the Reformation. In 1583 chambers were let to the students in 
Edinburgh College *‘at 40 shillings (5s. sterling) per piece, and two to be in one 
bed.” Rollock, the first Principal of Edinburgh College, was allowed L.40 Scots 
of salary, and L.120 Scots for board, or about L.20 sterling altogether. But 
the ‘Town Council dealt more liberally with him after he had held the office for 
some years. The city ministers at that time had stipends of about L.70 ster- 
ling. The fee to be charged by Rollock from the students was fixed at L.2 Scots 
from sons of burgesses, and L.3 Seots from others; but the fee was raised as the 
pound Scots fell in value. When the wealthier citizens of Edinburgh were 
called on to grant a benevolence to Mary, in 1565, one of them is said to have 
offered L.20 sterling, which was then thought a very large sum. The offers of 
the others were not worth mentioning in comparison. Archbishop Sharpe’s 
Account-book (1663-1666) throws farther light on College expenses. His son 
William was then a student at St Andrews. Among other entries on his 
account we have :—For a poeket inkhorn 5d.; for candle in the college 4s. 10d. ; 
pair of arrows, 10d.; to his Regent, L.5, 19s. 2d.; for a Virgil, 1s. 4d.; for 
Ovid's Works, 5s.; for a Hebrew Grammar and Psalm Book, 2s. 4d.; for 
Buchanan’s Nomenclature, 6d. The sums are here given in sterling money. 
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The accounts given of the chambers provided for professors 
and students within the College are amusing. If the former 
were married, they lived without the walls: if not, the College 
authorities found them in board and lodging. The lodging, at 
least, was nothing to boast of. Each appears to have had only 
one room, and that of small dimensions. George Buchanan, the 
celebrated poet, when Principal of St Leonard’s College, St 
Andrews, in 1567, had the best chamber in the place. It was 
18 feet by 16, situated on the second floor, and communicating 
with the street by an outside stair. Here he received visitors, 
slept, studied, and apparently accommodated strangers or fa- 
vourite students with lodging. In 1544 it contained no fewer than 
four bedsteads. This crowding of so many beds in so small a 
room is somewhat singular ; but some of them may have served 
as sofas ; for the rest of the furniture consisted of a chair, a stool, 
a fir form, a study board, a candlestick, and a portable fire-place. 
As nothing is said about a carpet, that luxury was probably un- 
known. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, it came into 
use in the houses of studious men in Scotland. The lodgings of 
the students may be conceived from this description. As parti- 
cular note is taken of the glass windows in the College about 
1599 they must have been rare. Most of the chambers were 
ceiled ; the floors of a few were not boarded. On one occasion, 
a spark from a student’s lamp happening to fall between the 
boardless joists of his room on some carpenters’ chips beneath, 
nearly set the College buildings on fire. But the hardships to 
which literary men were thus exposed were not confined to Scot- 
land. Even in Paris, Buchanan, when a professor in the Col- 
lege of St Barbe, draws a most dismal picture of a literary life 
in that capital :— 

Ante diem curvos senium grave contrahit artus, 
Imminet ante suum mors properata diem, 
Ora notat pallor, macies in corpore toto est 
Et tetrico in vultu mortis imago sedet. 
Denique, quicquid agis, comes assidet improba egestas, 
Sive poema canis, sive poema doces. 

Then, as now, there were no royal roads to learning. Many of 
those who founded the commonwealth of letters in Europe, had 
none to inspire them with a love of knowledge. It was the native 
growth of their own minds, fostered by influences which super- 
stition had not learned entirely to shut out from the nations 
where its power was in the ascendant. They could say with all 
justice to their followers, To you we intrust the lamp of learning, 
to foster it for posterity; but they could not add, except in a 
modified sense, We ourselves received it from our fathers. And 
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most faithfully did they labour. Compared with the knowledge 
that may now be gained by a few years of well-directed study, 
theirs may seem of little worth. But learning in those days had 
a different meaning from the same word now. Algebra and 
Physical Science were in their infancy ; English Literature was 
almost unknown; and Philosophy was studied chiefly in the 
writings of the ancient Greeks. But these students attained to 
no mean knowledge of what was then the circle of the sciences. 
From the moment the College session began, professors and 
students applied themselves to work in a manner that would be 
reckoned marvellous now. Instead of a five or six months 
session, broken by a fortnight’s interval at Christmas, and a few 
holidays afterwards, the work of the classes commenced in Oc- 
tober, and continued, with scarcely any interruption, for ten or 
eleven months. Instead of dreamily listening to lectures for an 
hour or two in the forenoon, and passing a few thoughtless 
remarks on what was perliaps imperfectly understood, as students 
may now do, most of the day, from six or seven in the morning 
was given to work—every lecture delivered by the tutor or pro- 
fessor was made a subject of examination—and every shortcoming 
severely punished. Why our College session, at least in the 
Faculty of Arts, should now last for only five or six months, and 
why students should be allowed, if they please, to sleep through 
their classes, are points not easy to understand. The theory, of 
the five months’ session, for it cannot be called six months, is 
this :—Students are expected to amass such treasures of know- 
ledge during the winter, by listening to professors’ lectures, that 
they require the whole summer and autumn to fully master what 
they have partially acquired. But this comparatively modern 
theory leaves almost everything to the student. It makes 
scarcely any demand for mental exertion. It places mind be- 
side mind, but it does not make the one act on the other. Prac- 
tically, it assumes that all men have a thirst for knowledge, 
which, if circumstances permit, they will eagerly gratify. There 
is juxtaposition of minds in this theory, but not mutual action, 
except in rare cases. Students, unless very diligent, only listen 
to their professors’ lectures. A few study up the subjects in 
private, or during summer; but the great majority do not, or 
rather from want of training cannot, as those who have had ex- 
perience of their attainments testify." This system, which has 

? The following very cautious statements are from the pen of Dr John Lee, 
late Principal of the University of Edinburgh. Speaking of the effect of lee- 
tures on the students, he says, “ Jf their minds continue, day after day, to be 
intensely applied to the lecturer, and 7, in the hours of retirement, they pursue 
a well directed course of reading, they are /ike/y to imbibe the spirit which they 
have had so much cause to emulate ; and though they may not retain implicitly 
all the views to which they have listened with delight, they may gain the more 
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struck its roots so deeply in Scotland, did not gain a footing in 
the Universities without opposition. It appears to have crept 
in about a century and a half ago, and was then condemned as 
superficial teaching. Our ancestors adopted a different plan. 
They wisely left as little as possible to the students’ own discre- 
tion. If professors lectured, they also examined ; if they went 
over a prescribed course, they made certain that students had 
mastered it before the end of the session, or at least, were not as 
ignorant at the end as at the beginning. What was the result? 
Let the University of Edinburgh be its own judge. The year 
1708 may be considered the dividing line between the old and 
new systems. Regents or tutors ceased to conduct the classes 
at that time; and professors, a change that should have been 
more for good than it has been, took their place. But it is well 
known, that Edinburgh degrees in arts fell shortly after into dis- 
repute ; they soon became a byword. Comparatively few stu- 
dents cared to take what neither rewarded their labour nor satis- 
fied their ambition. A College so careless of its reputation did 
not deserve to prosper. But so different was the state of things 
in earlier times, that, with a much smaller number of students, 
the names of the graduates in arts during the 121 years, from 
1587 to 1707, fill 176 printed octavo pages, while the names 
during the 151 years, from 1708 to 1858, fill only 54 pages. 
Our forefathers may have been too strict; we certainly have 
gone to the other extreme. They strove to impart knowledge 
to all the members of a class; they compelled the lazy to learn, 
they quickened the naturally slow, and encouraged the intelli- 
gent or studious. But as matters now stand, it is commonly 
said, that those who please may work, and those who don’t 
please, needn’t. 

The arrangements for teaching in former times were very 
different from those now common in our Colleges. For a century 
and a half after the Reformation, the Regent, as the professor or 
tutor was called, carried his class through all or most of the sub- 
jects taught in their three or four years’ course.’ The subjects 
discussed, and the order in which they were taken up, varied 
slightly in the four Universities. James Melville tells us that, 
in the first year of his regenting in Glasgow, his course embraced 
the Greek Grammar, Homer’s First Iliad, Hesiod’s Works and 
Days, Isocrates’ Paranesis, Phocylides, the Dialectics of Ramus, 
the Rhetoric of Talzus, a famous pupil of Ramus, and the 
solid advantage of having the understanding trained to deep and original reflec- 


tion, the taste refined, and habits both of induction and of composition formed, 
which they might not have acquired under a more mechanical and authoritative 


system.” " 
'In Marischal College, Aberdeen, the regents were confined to particular 


subjects, from the foundation of the College. 
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application of the rules of rhetoric to the Cataline orations 
aud other writings of Cicero. Whether this extensive course 
could have been thoroughly wrought up may be doubted. Mel- 
ville, who was then only nineteen years of age, confesses that, 
about a twelvemonth before, he was “ an ignorant bable” in these 
studies, and was unable to appreciate the wit in a comedy of 
Terence he happened to read with his uncle. This was one of 
the great drawbacks to the system of regents. ‘They were 
generally young men, whose want of experience may be thought 
to have unfitted them for their important office. Nor do they 
appear to have given themselves for life to this calling. It was 
Buchanan’s opinion that no regent should continue to teach 
above seven or eight years in the College of Humanity, nor more 
than two courses or six years in that of Philosophy. From the 
list of regents in Edinburgh, it appears that their average term 
of office was only eight years. The average tenure of oftice by 
Professors in the Faculty of Arts is nearly twenty years. But 
we must remember that the system of committing students to 
the charge of young men, fresh from their own College course, 
has been attended with the happiest effects in the great English 
Universities. Nor is it right, though now common, to smile ata 
system which was approved by the best classical scholars Scotland 
has ever had. The course for the second year in Melville’s case 
embraced the elements of Arithmetic and Geometry; in Greek, 
Aristotle’s Logic and Ethics, with Plato’s Phaedo and Axiochus; 
in Latin, Cicero’s Offices. As Melville was the first regent who 
taught Greek to any extent in a Scottish University, it must be 
confessed that this beginning was more promising than, judging 
from the present state of things, one could have supposed. The 
remainder of Melville’s course was probably devoted to Hebrew, 
Physics as then known, and Cosmography. Public disputations 
in philosophy, which both sharpened the students’ wits and gave 
them a command of language, occupied much of their time. This 
appears to have been the curriculum in all the Scottish Colleges 
down to the end of the seventeenth century; but greater pro- 
minence was perhaps given by Melville’s successors to Aristotle’s 
works, to Mathematics, and to Latin, Greek, and English com- 
position. The Greek New Testament was also read wholly or in 
part. The influence of the writings of Aristotle in these arrange- 
ments is very marked. Students were required to have the text 
in Greek. They had also to get up his definitions and divisions 
by rote, for repetition in the class. ‘Twenty years after the over- 
throw of Popery, the sceptre, so long wielded by Aristotle in 
seats of learning, had still faithful subjects in Scotland, One of 
the regents of Glasgow College in 1578, held to the exploded 
maxim, that his writings are free from errors; and three years 
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later the regents of St Leonard’s College, St Andrews, attacked 
Andrew Melville for daring to confute the statements of the 
great philosopher. But juster ideas of the value of his works had 
dawned on mankind, and were then taught in our universities. 
Although the Stagyrite was highly esteemed, he was, as we have 
seen, far from being the only Greek author read at College. 

Attempts were made at various times to introduce a uniform 
system of teaching into the Scottish Universities. Knox, Bu- 
chanan, and Andrew Melville, took an active part in this work. 
If they had been able to carry out their improvements without 
money, if they could have left College funds in the hands of un- 
scrupulous courtiers and the menial servants of great houses, their 
other demands might have been cheerfully granted. But the 
application of church funds to their rightful purposes was the fly 
in the pot of ointment. All plans of improvement split on that 
rock. Nor should the interest taken in the Universities by the 
General Assembly of the Church, be overlooked. It has been 
long fashionable to speak of the learning of the Presbyterian 
ministers, in most disparaging terms. “ They had but an ordinary 
proportion of learning among them, something of Hebrew, and 
very little of Greek.” So writes Bishop Burnet. But conscience 
would not let this pass ; for in the same breath he adds, “ If they 
had no men of great learning among them, yet none were very 
ignorant.” His censure is as true as another that immediately 
follows :—“True morality was little studied or esteemed by them.” 
Be that as it may, these men were most attentive to the advance- 
ment of learning in the country. Among other injunctions to 
that effect, one is especially deserving of mention. ‘The Univer- 
sities were directed to appoint commissioners, who should unite 
in watching over and improving University Education in Scot- 
land. They held several meetings, of which the minutes have 
been preserved. Had this plan been followed up, the rivalry 
that would have ensued might have prevented many of the evils 
that now disfigure our College system. 

There were other important differences between the system of 
University education which our Reformers introduced, and that 
which now exists. Latin was the only tongue allowed to be 
spoken within the College, whether in the lecture-hall, at meals, 
or in the students’ own rooms. It was then the language of the 
learned ; teachers, lawyers, and divines, who could not speak and 
write Latin with ease, were not deemed fit for their office. Even 
in the grammar schools, most of the business was carried on in 
that tongue, the great object being to give the pupils a command 
of pure and appropriate words and phrases. But the bondage of 
always talking-a strange language was too irksome. Regents 
became less careful than they ought, for, in 1647, there were loud 
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complaints of the “abuse creeped in in the whole Colleges, amongst 
the students, in speaking of English, contrary to the laws and 
foundation of the Universities.” The vernacular, however, gained 
a foothold even in the seventeenth century, but it is not much 
above fifty years since the custom of using Latin was entirely 
laid aside. Less attention was paid to Greek, at least after the 
Restoration. At an earlier period, the Church Courts, while 
strongly insisting on students being able to write Latin prose 
and verse before entering College, looked with little favour on 
attempts to teach Greek in the grammar schools. What was 
intended for a benefit, proved an injury to the Universities; for 
this short sighted policy bore its fruit in the imperfect acquaint- 
ance many had of Greek, at the end of their College course. But 
English was not altogether neglected. On the contrary, both in 
the grammar schools and in the first year’s course at College, 
much attention seems to have been paid to the vernacular. Once 
and often twice a-week, exercises were given in translating from 
Latin into English. ‘They were handed to the regent, by whom 
they were criticised in presence of the whole class. The plan of 
teaching was also different from that now followed. The lectures 
of the regents were rather notes on the books read, than lectures 
in our sense of the word. ‘These notes were dictated to the 
students, who prepared them for the examination that followed. 
But this was not found to work well in practice. The diting of 
too long notes, and the consequent neglect of a thorough exami- 
nation, became a nuisance, which had to be put down. Steps 
were even taken to draw up a course of philosophy for the Scot- 
tish Colleges, which should render these notes in a great measure 
unnecessary. But this idea was not carried out. Besides master- 
ing the comments of the regents on the books read, the students 
had to get by rote long passages from the classical writers, and 
extracts from the New Testament in the original. Disputations 
on prescribed themes were also a marked feature in the studies 
of those days. Latin declamation, at stated times, was part of the 
course. Some, like Andrew Melville, astonished their contem- 
poraries, by declaiming in Greek. At the end of the fourth 
year, students reaped some fruits of their labours in the public 
disputations held before granting the degree of M.A. These 
disputations were a sort of mental tournament, in which knights 
of the pen imitated, in their own way, the achievements and 
prowess shown by knights of the sword. A theme was given 
out to each candidate, which he was expected to defend against 
all comers before a large concourse of spectators, who usually 
assembled on these occasions. Not a few of these students after- 
wards repaired to continental seats of learning, before settling as 
VOL. XXXI. NO. LXII. 2D 
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ministers or lawyers in their own country. Several were even 
appointed to chairs of theology or philosophy abroad. 

he discipline of the colleges appears to have been very strict. 
At first, when the students resided within the walls, the regents 
had the oversight of their manners and deportment. In Edin- 
burgh, they held the office by turns, for a week at a time. On 
Sabbath afternoons they assembled in the chamber of the Heb- 
domadarius, as the regent in charge was called, to receive a 
report of whatever he had seen amiss in the conduct of their 
students during the week. If the offence were serious, bodily 
chastisement was inflicted, either by the regent or the principal. 
When James Melville taught in Glasgow, a case occurred which 
brought the ferula of the teacher into conflict with the sword of 
the noble. One of his students was cousin to Lord Boyd. The 
youth was known to be of a turbulent disposition, and Melville 
warned him what would follow if he misbehaved. For the first 
six months, he gave his regent no ground of complaint. But 
his evil habits were too deeply rooted. Taking advantage of his 
teacher’s absence for a day or two, he was guilty of such con- 
duct as drew down on him severe chastisement—*he gat his 
deat peyit.” By making the most of his flogging, the young 
man roused the whole clan of the Boyds and Cunninghams. A 
cowardly attempt on Melville’s life, by one of the latter, added 
fuel to the flames. The principal of the college, the resolute 
Andrew Melville, insisted on the assailant being brought to 
punishment. It was a touchstone to decide the greater sharp- 
ness of the ferula or the sword. More timid natures entreated 
the principal to give way. The Boyds and Cunninghaims were 
said to be in arms to avenge the insult done to their name and 
family. The masters would be murdered, and the college burned. 
But Melville would not yield. The case was referred to the 
king in council, by whom Alexander Cunningham was ordered 
“humblie, bear-futted and bear-headed, to crave forgiffness,” in 
the place where the assault was committed. Lord Boyd and 
the Earl of Glencairn, with four or five hundred gentlemen, 
assembled at the day appointed. It was fully expected that no 
one would appear to accept fulfilment of the sentence. But 
they were greatly deceived. The rector, principal, and regent, 
with all their students, were there, and Cunningham had to go 
through the ceremony prescribed. The result was, that the 
gentlemen “Juche him to skorn, spendit thrie or four hounder 
mark in the town, and returned, as they confessit, graitter fules 
nor they cam a field.” One case of this kind was enough to 
establish the right of flogging assumed by the regents. If a 
member of a noble family, backed by a powerful clan, came 
worst off in a struggle with these wielders of the rod, would 
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either laird or merchant dare to dispute their right to punish? 
But the impropriety of flogging was manifest even in that rude 
age. Whether the practice had been abused, or juster ideas 
were gaining ground, the right of inflicting corporal punishment 
was taken out of the hands of the regents in Edinburgh. This 
ungrateful duty fell to the principal, who was sometimes required 
to use the rod “in the public schools before the regents and the 
whole body of students!” The regulations of 1701 show a great 
improvement in this respect. Fines of a moderate amount were 
imposed on offenders, by which the faults of students were suf- 
ficiently punished without impairing their self-respect. Even 
when residence within the university was no longer required, the 
discipline was very strict, unless Scottish university statutes, like 
the acts of Scottish parliaments, were more severe in word than 
in deed. 

If the self-reliance and industry of students in reformation 
times deserve our admiration, their credulity must excite our 
surprise. ‘They studied the Bible in the spirit of inductive 
philosophers. Sternly did they refuse to allow whatever the 
Word of God was found to condemn; most readily did they 
believe whatever it even seemed to approve, Centuries of bar- 
barism and superstition had left them an inheritance of wrong 
ideas, which told with fearful effect on their views of right and 
duty. They believed that Satan, though chained by a higher 
power, has sufficient freedom to work his will in those who give 
themselves up to his guidance. So far well: but they went 
farther. They also held that he entered into covenant with un- 
happy creatures who sought his help, on condition that, in return 
for their souls, he should give them uncommon power of doing 
evil. These vagaries might have formed, at the present day, an 
amusing chapter on the folk lore of that age. But unhappily 
they led the wisest and gravest in church and state, to find in 
the Word of God not only a warrant, but a command, to put 
down this unhallowed traffic by the strong arm of the law. 
Witchcraft is so often condemned in the Old Testament as a 
most heinous sin, and the punishment of death is so plainly de- 
nounced against it, that the most learned in those days believed 
it a duty to bring offenders to the stake. It happened then, as 
it often happens still, that those who should be the guides of 
public opinion, often become its slaves. The world had grown 
old in an atmosphere of fairy lore and devilry, that had sunk into 
the deepest recesses of men’s minds. Elf-arrows; fairy rings; 
witch dances, meetings and rides; ghosts, haunted houses, with 
other superstitions, had clasped the popular mind as firmly as the 
ivy clasps the tree. The weeds that had grown and prospered during 
ages of darkness were not killed by the first blush of sunlight. 
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One instance has been recorded of the importance attached 
by leaders of the reformation to these witch stories, and of the 
impression they made on the susceptible minds of young students. 
When Knox was driven from Edinburgh in 1572 by the queen’s 
faction, he found refuge in St Andrews. It was his custom, 
though very weak, and fast sinking to the grave, to preach in 
the Abbey Church of that town. On one occasion he officiated 
at the execution of a witch. James Melville, then a young 
student, was among his hearers. The wretched woman is bound 
to a pillar right opposite the pulpit. She is old, emaciated, and 
withered. Guards, armed with halberts, surround the unhappy 
creature. They neither stand too close, nor care to meet her 
glance. She may cast a glamour over them even in her ex- 
tremity, or throw on them “an evil eye.” Blood chills at the 
thought that that woman must be burned ere two hours go past, 
and that the occasion should be improved by a sermon. But 
the interest of the large congregation deepens. An old man is 
slowly and warily ascending the ancient oak stair. He wears 
a wide Geneva, or pulpit gown. Death is written on his face 
and in all his movements. That frail body is sinking under the 
combined assaults of age, and care, and toil. One hand rests 
on the shoulder of an attendant, the other is stayed by a faithful 
servant. What silence reigns throughout the church as the 
preacher mounts the stair. Old and young earnestly watch 
every step of his progre$s; and many a prayer is rising in silence 
to the Most High for the recovery of that feeble body to health 
and strength. The text is given out. The preacher’s words 
come slowly and at intervals. He breathes between his long 
rolling sentences, as one who will soon be compelled to give up 
speaking. The accent, as well as the language of the speaker, 
are attractive. The former is English; the latter is so simple 
that a child might understand it, but so expressive that the 
learned listen with rapt attention. Words well chosen, and 
truth soberly stated, carry the hearers forward for half an hour 
or more. Then, how changed! Gradually the wary grasp of 
the pulpit by the trembling hand of the speaker is relaxed. He 
stands upright; then bends forward towards the hapless witch. 
His arm is lifted up, as if to throw denunciation and doom 
broadcast at all the seed of Satan. His features are lighted with 
a vivacity, in strange contrast with the death look that melted 
the hearts of his hearers. Weakness, and pain, and toil are sub- 
dued by the fire that burns within his bosom. His soberness of 
discourse is also gone. He thunders against idolatry and witch- 
craft with a vehemence, an impassioned earnestness, that the 
strongest could scarcely surpass. Yet that man had travelled 
through Europe. He had studied at famous seats of learning, 
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mingled familiarly with the greatest divines, and taught with 
applause in most enlightened cities. He might even have been 
an English bishop, had he chosen wealth and ease before inces- 
sant labours on behalf of truth. No wonder, then, that students 
believe in witchcraft, when one so eminent comes forward to 
sanction a witch’s doom. And can we be surprised that these 
young men carried with them from college an abhorrence of this 
crime, which increased in strength when they found themselves 
in remote districts, where every one, from the laird or noble to 
the poorest tramp, devoutly believed even the most insane stories 
of witches’ prowess or ill-will ? 

It argues a degree of effrontery seldom equalled to rake up 
these trials against the Scottish Presbyterians, as if they were 
wholly unknown in other countries, or even in Scotland, when 
Prelacy had the upper hand. Episcopalian writers delight to 
hold up this enormity to scorn, this grand blot on the good sense 
and manliness of their opponents. One of the most recent,’ in 
endeavouring to ascertain the number of witches burnt in St 
Andrews after the Reformation, makes a leap from 1649, when 
Presbytery was in the zenith of its power, to the middle of last 
century, when, according to tradition, the last witch was put to 
death.” The ministers, of course, are not spared, but the reader 
is allowed to suppose that the episcopal clergy were never guilty 
of countenancing this barbarity. The period from 1660 to 1688, 
is judiciously left blank in Mr Lyon’s estimate. An unbiassed 
reader of the history of those times might be excused for think- 
ing that Satan’s kingdom would have been divided against itself 
if the Scottish Privy Council of Charles II. had made war on 
witches.? Yet the greatest enemies witches ever had in Scotland 
were not its ministers, but the two sovereigns, James VI. and 
Charles IT. With what eagerness the former hunted down hap- 
less men and women charged with this crime, is known to all 
readers of history. For the latter, Wodrow relates that in 1661, 
1662, immediately after the Restoration, “ there are vast numbers 
of commissions granted by the Council to gentlemen in every 
shire, and almost in every parish, especially in the north and east 


. | Lyon; History of St Andrews. I1., 57. 

* As the penal statutes against witchcraft were repealed in 1736, this tradition 
must be like many others, received by churchmen of Mr Lyon’s stamp. The 
last execution of a Scottish witch, according to Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe, took 
place in Sutherland in 1722. 

* The following happy hit by an unfortunate old woman shows what the com- 
mon people thought of the matter. She was on trial before Archbishop Sharpe 
for witchcraft. It was like to go hard with her, when “she only dropped 
one word to the bishop. ‘ My lord,’ says she, ‘ who was with you, in your closet, 
on Saturday night last, betwixt twelve and one o’clock?’” Sharpe’s counten- 
ance changed immediately, and the matter dropped. The Duke of Rothes ulti- 
mately ascertained from Janet that it was “the mickle black devil.” 
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country, to try persons for witchcraft; and great numbers of 
these wretches confess ; clear probation is found against others, 
and they are executed. The numbers of these commissions for 
trial of witches for several years, surprised me when I met with 
them in the register.” Among the episcopal clergy was found 
one whose leisure was spent in turning the Psalms into Gaelic 
verse, and in unveiling the doings of the Secret Commonwealth, 
whose subjects are said to have punished his rashness by carry- 
ing him off to fairy land. And among the scientific men of 
those times was Sinclair, ingenious in experiments, close in ob- 
serving, and skilled above all things in that knowledge of the 
supernatural which rendered his “Satan’s invisible world dis- 
covered,” the delight and terror of our peasantry for a hundred 
years. Even Sir Walter Raleigh cannot quit the story of Zoro- 
aster, without giving an outline of the devil’s relations to his 
sworn subjects, fully indorsing all that King James had dreamt 
and written on that fruitful theme.’ 

Other points of the credulity that prevailed among students 
of the “ New Learning,” are amusing. Prodigies and omens of 
all kinds were as common as in the days of Livy or Tacitus. 
The political events of the year had their presages in portents 
from heaven or on earth. Diaries, table talk, and fireside stories 
were enriched with unnatural births, strange sights, and singular 
sounds, that heralded famine, pestilence, or war. A grand dis- 
play of northern lights was changed into aerial “ battles arrayed, 
spears, and other weapons, and as it had been the joining of two 
armies.” They were regarded as a manifest proof that “God from 
heaven was offended at the iniquity committed even within this 
realm.® If a comet illumined the winter sky for six or seven 
weeks ; if there happened a total eclipse, of which believers in the 
marvellous could write, “I knew befor it was to come; I was noclit 
ignorant of the naturall cause thairof;” learned men laboured to 
discover the “overnotable effects” following therefrom. If a 
king died, or a battle were fought in Europe, if notable lights in 
Church or State were quenched, interpreters of wonders were 
content with what was laid to their hands. But if neither pesti- 


1 Wodrow, History. I., 244. 

* History of the World, Book I., chap. xi., secs. 6-8. In 1679 Sir Robert Fil- 
mer published an “ Advertisement to the Jurymen of England,” inculcating ex- 
treme caution in conducting witch trials. It was called forth by the burning of 
sundry witches at the late assizes in Kent, under the barbarons statute of James 
I., on thatjsubject. The advertisement is a pamphlet of thirty-four closely 
printed pages. It examines the definitions of witchcraft given by several 
writers, the means used for detecting those guilty of this crime, and the differ- 
ence between the Hebrew and English witch. The pamphlet is a sober inquiry 
into a subject which the state of public opinion in England required the writer 
to treat with great caution. 
3 Knox, History of the Reformation, 301. 
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lence, nor war, nor special bereavements at home marked the 
year, their fancy travelled to the most distant corners of the 
globe for “notable effects.” “A great and mighty battell in 
Barbaria in Afric wharin thrie kings war slean with a huge mul- 
titud of peiple,” supplied the lack of “effects” nearer home. 
Even in 1639, a fiery sun was deemed a token of coming war, by 
“three able scholars and philosophers” of the Episcopal party. 
On their return from the camp of Montrose, who was then on 
his march to force the Covenant on the people of Aberdeen, they 
saw the sun of a fresh blood-red colour, from his rising till 
eleven in the forenoon, a space of nearly five hours. Unable to 
explain this wonderful sight on other principles, they looked upon 
it “as a certain presage of the war and bloodshed which quickly 
ensued in the year following.” A quarter of a century later 
men of science would have been ashamed to make this avowal. 
Sinclair, in recording such sights in his book on Hydrostatics, 
published at Edinburgh in 1672, dismisses them with the re- 
mark, “the reason must be the refraction, unquestionably.” 
‘et this writer has gravely inserted, among observations on coal 
pits, hail storms, barometers, and distorted suns, a circumstantial 
account of a household that was kept in misery by the devil 
haunting their cottage and quoting Scripture, in spite of all that 
clergy and gentry could do to turn him out of doors, or make 
him hold his peace. He begs pardon for giving the story in a 
book on Hydrostatics ; but the temptation to publish so pleasant 
a morsel, written by one of the sufferers, at the request of a 
special friend, was too strong for his virtue. 

Omens and marvels in private life could not fail to flourish on 
this fruitful soil. They had taken as deep root in the popular 
mind, whether learned or unlearned, as -proverbs or ballads. 
Not to speak of the universal belief in astrology, palmistry, 
familiars, and such like, his life might have been miserable, who 
would have regarded one-half of the means known for foreseeing 
the future. If a horse stumbled, his rider would turn back from 
his journey, or might, when too late, repent his rashness in going 
forward. Danger or mischance lay in the path. Wisdom re- 
quired him to put off his business to a more lucky season. A 
swine trotting along the road before a traveller would make him 
rein up, and consider the propriety of going on. An unhappy 
hare, straying into the streets, would be chased by a mob of 
students and loungers, and pelted for a witch. Nor would there 
be wanting some to swear that Elspet or Janet was afterwards 
seen limping from the stroke of a club or a stone aimed at the 
leg of poor puss. A hurricane portended ruin or bereavement 
to families, especially of high rank. Fortune-tellers took ad- 
vantage of these follies. They could furnish predictions in dog- 
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gerel rhyme to a Lord Chancellor as well as to a poor scholar. 
The student’s closet, the king’s palace, the pulpit, and the press, 
teemed with omens, and warnings, with prodigies and prophe- 
cies. It was a strange age. Beliefs, that are now found only in 
the lowest ranks, were then held by the most learned as firmly 
as by the most illiterate. Fictions, that hide in our darkest 
alleys, then basked in open day in kings’ courts and bishops’ 
palaces. Dreams were not neglected by these careful readers of 
the marvellous. Often was a student’s peace of mind broken, 
till he met with one skilled to interpret a dream that had dis- 
turbed him overnight. Learned principals and professors were 
proud of the Daniel-like accomplishment, whether from the hold 
it gave them on weaker minds or from the belief that it was a 
gift they enjoyed above other men. Kings and prelates were 
scared lest the visions of sleep should be acted over again in 
broad daylight. Relief was sought in attempts to discover solu- 
tions. The well-known rule of contraries was applied, or men’s 
midnight fancies were read in the light of their noonday fears. 
One good hit was remembered when a hundred mistakes were 
forgotten. A name for skill in this department, once made, was 
seldom or never lost. Those who came to wonder would not go 
away to scoff. A dream and its interpretation might be driven 
out of mind by the business of life; a fulfilment left an impres- 
sion not easily worn away. The mistakes have not come down 
to us; the fulfilments, the wonder of weaker minds, their praises 
of a skill so far beyond their reach, have been recorded for our 
profit. Itis absurd to attribute these follies to a half Christianity, 
as some make bold to do. They exist in perfection in the lowest 
ranks of society to this day. Experimental science, that has 
banished a belief in ghosts, and witches, and fairies, from the 
upper classes, was then almost unknown. The whole machinery 
of devilry and witchcraft vanishes at the touch of its finger. Its 
spirit has given a tone to the labours of clergy and to the evidence 
accepted in courts of law, that makes us look back with pity on 
that ruder age. But though experimental science had then 
borne little useful fruit, the blame of these follies must not be 
laid to the door of an imperfectly understood Christianity. 
Melville’s work shows the student of Reformation times in 
another and more pleasing light—in his hours of enjoyment 
and ease. A set portion of each week was devoted to bodily 
exercise or to amusement. When Melville was attending St 
Andrew’s University, in 1571—4, those students, whose purses let 
them, spent part of their leisure time in taverns, playing at 
tennis, or drinking wine. At a later period this was strictly 
forbidden in other colleges. Even in 1701, when residence 
within the walls of Edinburgh University was no longer re- 
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quired, fines were imposed on all detected in taverns. Archery 
and golf were ordinary amusements of the students. The for- 
mer to some extent fitted them for war in the event of their 
being called on to resist an invader from abroad, or to maintain 
their rights against traitors at home. A Spanish fleet, bearing a 
Papist army for the conquest of Britain, might appear off the 
coast; an English force might assemble on the borders; or 
turbulent nobles might set law and order at defiance. Buchanan, 
on returning from the University of Paris, served a campaign on 
the English borders in 1523, as well to recruit his shattered health 
as to accustom himself to war. And John Durie, one of the 
most godly ministers in Scotland, lived in such troublous times, 
that no sooner had he laid aside pulpit gown and Bible after 
sermon, than he donned his steel bonnet, girded on his corslet, 
seized his musquet, and marched at the head of his flock to chas- 
tise the insolence of Queen’s men, who held the town and castle 
of Edinburgh. Other weapons than bows and arrows were seen 
at times within the University walls, for one of the Edinburgh 
statutes of 1645 forbids the wearing of swords and daggers. 
Games of chance, especially dice, which had been recently 
introduced among the students of that University, were for- 
bidden in 1701, under the penalty of expulsion, if persisted in 
after due warning. Music was not neglected. Melville tells 
us that Mr William Collace, his regent, was not only a profi- 
cient in that art himself, but encouraged a taste for it among the 
students. Several of them passed their leisure hours in singing 
and playing in company. The lute, the spinet, and the virginals 
were the instruments chiefly used. But the time specially de- 
voted to enjoyment was the end of the third or fourth session, 
when the student took his degree of Bachelor or Master. There 
were then banquets and plays in abundance. ‘The latter some- 
what curious feature in the student-life of those days is referred 
toin the following passage: “ Mr Jhone Davidsone, an of our Re- 
gents maid a play at the mariage of Mr Jhone Colvin, quhilk I 
saw playit in Mr Knox presence; wherin, according to Mr Knox 
doctrin, the Castle of Edinbruche was beseiged, takin, and the 
Captan, with an or twa with him hangit in effigie.” These plays 
originated in the travesties of divine things common in Roman 
Catholic countries before the Reformation. Learned men, in- 
stead of banishing such exhibitions from the Universities, contri- 
buted works of genius and taste to be acted by the students, 
instead of the gross and blasphemous plays of an earlier age. It 
was to this custom that we owe the Melea, the Baptistes, and 
other tragedies of Buchanan. They were acted in the College 
of Bordeaux, where the poet was a professor from 1539 to 1542. 
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Art. VII.—1. Personal Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, Kamt- 
schatka, Siberia, Tartary, and various parts of the Coast of 
China; in H.M.S. “ Barracouta.” By J. M. Tronson, R.N. 
With Charts and Views. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1859. 

2. A Cruise in Japanese Waters. By CapTain Osporn, R.N. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 

3. Notes on Japan. By Laurence Ovipnant, F.R.G.S. 
(Read in Section EF, British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Aberdeen, 16th September 1859.) 


WE are indebted to the elaborate work’ of the Dutch physician, 
Engelbert Koempfer, for the first reliable information regarding 
Japan and the Japanese. When Keempfer visited Japan, the 
Dutch East India Company enjoyed a monopoly of its commerce, 
and were in high favour with both rulers and people. “ This 
offspring of Japhet,” says the good physician quaintly, “ enjoys, 
more than any other nation, the blessing of Noah, to live in the 
tents of Shem, and to have Canaan for their servant. God hath 
so blessed their valour and conduct, that they enlarged their 
trade, conquests, and possessions, throughout Asia, to the very 
extremities of the East, and there hath never been wanting 
among them a succession of prudent and able men, who have 
promoted their interest and welfare to the utmost of their capa- 
city.” The obstacles in the way of obtaining correct information 
as to the country and its inhabitants, were even more formidable 
at that time than they now are. But the “ prudenee and 
ability” lauded by their historian, overcame these. “ The diffi- 
culties,” he wrote, “ are very great, but not altogether insuper- 
able. They may be overcome by proper management, even not- 

withstanding all the precautions that the Japanese Government 
havetaken to the contrary. The Japanese, a prudent and 
valiant nation, are not so easily bound by an oath taken to such 
gods or spirits as are not worshipped by many, and unknown to 
most. If they do comply with it, it is more for fear of punish- 

' The History of Japan: Giving an Account of the Ancient and Present 
State and Government of that Empire; Of its Temples, Palaces, Castles, and 
other Buildings ; Of its Metals, Minerals, Trees, Plants, Animals, Birds, and 
Fishes ; Of the Chronology and Succession of the Emperors, Ecclesiastical and 
Secular; Of the Original Descent, Religious Customs, and Manufactures of the 
Natives, and of their Trade and Commerce with the Dutch and Chinese. To- 
gether with a Description of the Kingdom of Siam. Written in High Dutch. 
By Engelbertus Koeempfer, M.D., Physician to the Dutch Embassy to the Em- 
peror’s Court; and Translated from his Original Manuscript, never before 
printed. By J. G. Schenchzer, F.R.S., and a Member of the College of Physi- 
cians, London. London: 1728, 2 vols. folio. This work was published by sub- 
scription, under thé patronage of the Royal Society, and bears the Jmprimatur 
of Hans Sloane, the President. 
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ment, which would inevitably attend them, if betrayed. Besides, 
their pride and warlike humour being set aside, they are eivil, as 
polite and curious a nation as any in the world, naturally in- 
clined to commerce and familiarity with foreigners, and desirous, 
to excess, to be informed of their histories, arts, and sciences. 
There is no other way to gain their friendship, and to win them 
over to our interest, but a willingness to comply with their de- 
sire, a liberality to please their avaricious inclinations, and a 
submissive conduct to flatter their vanity. It was by this means 
I worked myself into such friendship and familiarity with our 
interpreters, and the officers of our island, as I believe none 
before me can boast of. Liberally assisting, as I did, with my ad- 
vice and medicines, with what information I was able to give them 
in astronomy and mathematics, and with a cordial and plentiful 
supply of European liquors, I could also, in my turn, freely put 
to them what questions I pleased, about the affairs of their 
country, whether relating to the government, in civil or eccle- 
siastical affairs, to the customs of the natives, to the natural and 
political history, and there was none that ever refused to give me 
all the information he could, even when we were alone, in such 
things which they are otherwise strictly charged to keep secret.” 
The means thus had recourse to, while illustrative of the habits 
of the Dutch in all their intercourse with the natives, from the 
moment they set foot on Japanese soil till now, were not such as 
we might have expected from one who, in his preface, could 
piously talk of the “ Sons of Japhet dwelling in the tents of 
Shem.” We are, however, most willing to wink at the awkward 
confessions in Master Koempfer’s preface, and to add our wreath 
of gratitude to the many that hang around the Dutchman’s 
memory, whenever we get fairly into his most substantial, trust- 
worthy, and useful work. Like that of most of the old voyagers, 
who have told the tale of their wanderings, Keempfer’s narrative 
testifies to such a laborious conscientiousness in gathering and in 
relating information, as sets it in strong contrast with the sketchy 
volumes of most recent travellers. ‘There is a massiveness about 
it which fully makes up for its want of ornament. It is as 
unlike in style, and in the multitude of its facts, to modern 
“ voyages,” as the square-built, pavilion-roofed mansion-house, 
which, as it rests trustingly on broad solid foundatious, is sug- 
gestive of lasting comfort and strength, is to a spruce villa in a 
fashionable watering-place or suburb, whose foundations are on 
the surface, and whose walls present as many pointed gables as 
there are days in the month. In the one we could find a home ; 
in the other a place for a week in summer. How seldom do the 
lovers of travel-talk return to recent books for amusement and 
information! How often such pages as those of Koempfer have 
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been lovingly perused by the same eyes, and lingered over with 
an affection like that which we cherish for dear old friends ! 
The first thing that will occur to the reader of the recent 
works on Japan, if we regard them in the light of Kcoempfer’s 
volumes, is, that the country of the two emperors, with its men 
distrustful of foreigners, yet “ curious to excess” as to all their 
arts and sciences, and its women over lavish of their charms, 
continues to this day unchanged in all respects from what it was 
when the inquiring eyes of the Dutch physician watched its 
characteristics among the people of Nagasaki. Neither Mr 
Osborn’s able and dashing sketches, nor Mr Tronson’s fact-full 
work, admits us to much with which we were not already ac- 
quainted in the pages of Engelbert Koempfer. Their volumes 
are not, however, less interesting on this account. The writers 
look at the country from other points of view. They go to their 
work under other motives ; they embark in it more or less accom- 
plished in present literature and science; and, above all, they 
write for us as men whose thoughts have been moulded in the 
midst of more generous influences than those around Koempfer. 
As will be seen from the title page quoted in a note, Kcempfer’s 
work contains a description of Siam, a country over which, pre- 
vious to his labours, much light had been shed by the writings 
of the Abbé de Choisy, Nicolas Gervais, and other Frenchmen. 
The Dutch physician’s account contains much information which 
had been beyond the reach of the accomplished men who formed 
the French Embassy to the Court of Siam, in 1684. But Dr 
Kcempfer devoted all his strength and resources to the descrip- 
tion of Japan and the Japanese. His volumes are illustrated 
by engravings on wood, which, though rude and not very effec- 
tive, especially when dealing with objects of natural history, give 
us somewhat more distinct views of the things referred to than 
we could have formed from the letter-press. He enters minutely 
into the boundaries of the empire, mentions the characteristics of 
its sea-bord, and names its principal islands. It turns out, how- 
ever, that not much help can be got by modern travellers from 
Kcempfer’s description ; and it may ultimately be found that the 
native maps, from which he got his information, had been drawn 
up for the special behoof of foreigners, and may be only as trust- 
worthy as the descriptions of the first Napoleon’s marches and 
counter-marches, his commissariat and his men, which were duly 
recorded in the Moniteur for the information of Britain. His 
speculations on the origin of the Japanese, and the abundant 
details which he gives of their superstitions and traditions, are 
full of interest, as suggestive of one point and another which 
directs our attention to the historical portions of the Bible. 
Swiking off from a common centre, it might have been expected 
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that the wanderers to the east and the west, to the north and the 
south, would carry with them the history of the past, up to the 
time when they were separated from each other. It is true, that 
the traditions which put us in mind of the Scripture account of 
Eden, of the Deluge, of the sons of Noah, and the like, are often 
seen looming in a thick mist, and always mixed up with details 
which tend to arrest the generalisations of historical criticism. 
But this was to be looked for. As one generation passed after 
another, the debris of superstition and of historical exaggeration, 
the fruit of national vanity, would soon come ‘so to cumber the 
true idea, as to make it seem wholly unlike what it must once 
have been. As the sand has gathered in fossil foot-prints, until 
often a peculiarly ill-defined outline only is left, so the traditions 
of each generation have been added to those of the preceding one, 
and the true history has retired out of sight. The quick stroke 
of the geologist’s hammer separates the footprint from the origi- 
nal matrix, and we get a clearly marked cast presented to us. 
So the introduction of a purer truth—the thoughts of God re- 
vealed in the Bible, into Japan will banish those superstitious tra- 
ditions, and preserve for us everything true associated with them. 

Dr Keempfer enters fully into the natural history and industrial 
resources of Japan. Among the metals, he enumerates gold, 
silver, iron, copper, tin; and among its minerals, coal, sulphur, 
antimony, agate, ete. With forest trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
grains, it is well supplied. Like most other countries, it possesses 
not only a rich imaginative zoology, but a true one also, equally 
rich. He enumerates it “ eorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,” 
gives drawings of them, which would almost force one to the pain- 
ful historical alternative, either that we have borrowed the most 
picturesque of our heraldic devices from the Japanese, or that 
they have borrowed them from us! Among the real animals, 
the dog had, in his day, a happy time of it—another evidence of 
remote affinities with the West, as every spoiled poodle might 
testify! “Since the now reigning emperor came to the throne,” 
wrote Keempfer, in 1691, “ there are more dogs bred in Japan 
than perhaps in any one country whatever, and than there were 
before, even in this empire. They have their masters, indeed, 
but lie about the streets, and are very troublesome to passengers 
and travellers. Every street must, by special command of the 
emperor, keep a certain number of these animals, and provide 
them with victuals. There are huts built in every street, where 
they are taken care of when they fall sick. Those that die, must 
be carried up to the tops of mountains and hills, as the usual 
burying-places, and very decently interred. Nobody may, under 
severe penalties, insult or abuse them; and to kill them is a 
capital crime, whatever mischief they do. This extraordinary 
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care for the preservation of the dog-kind, is the effect of a super- 
stitious fancy of the now reigning emperor, who was born in the 
sign of the Dog (the reader is desired to take notice, that the Dog 
is one of the twelve celestial signs of the Japanese), and hath for 
this reason so great an esteem for this animal, as the great Roman 
emperor Augustus Cesar is reported in histories to have had for 
the ram. The natives tell a pleasant tale on this head. <A Ja- 
panese, as he was carrying up the dead carcase of a dog to the 
top of a mountain, in order to its burial, grew impatient, grum- 
bled, cursed the emperor’s birth-day and whimsical commands, 
His companion, though sensible of the justice of his complaints, 
bid him hold his tongue and be quiet, and instead of cursing and 
swearing, return thanks to the gods that the emperor was not 
born in the sign of the horse, because, in that case, the load would 
have been much heavier.” 

It were peculiarly pleasant to tarry over the pages of worthy 
Dr Keempfer, but it is time to deal with the volumes named 
above. We are indebted to members of the Royal Navy for two of 
the contributions to our knowledge of Japan, now under notice. 
Mr Tronson’s work is not confined to descriptions of Japan and 
the Japanese. China, the Russian settlements on the Amoor, 
the coasts of Sibéria, and Kamtschatka, equally with the richly 
picturesque islands which make up the kingdom of Japan, have 
special attention devoted to them. Few works of travel have 
come under our notice which bear such a decided testimony to 
the ability of their authors as this does to Mr Tronson’s. With- 
out any attempts at fine writing, the style is always vigorous and 
clear. His volume is full of useful information regarding the 
shores along which he cruised, and this is communicated in such 
a way as never to be felt tedious. The Botany, Mineralogy, 
and Zoology of the points at which the Barracouta touched, 
are described in a manner which bears witness to the varied 
scientific attainments of the author. We wish to call special 
attention to this, as it is a feature not frequently met with in the 
works of recent voyagers. Nevertheless, it is that for whiclr most 
people look, and which, even to non-scientific readers, is ever 
interesting, and forms a good background for pictures of men and 
manners. We like Mr Tronson’s volume for another reason— 
there is nothing of that constant aiming at being sailor-like, 
which we so often meet with in the pages of authors who write 
R.N. after their names. Jack, under discipline, well informed, 
accustomed by training to exercise self-control, and educated to 
check impulse by a habit of reflection, is a much more loveable 
and companionable individual than those model midshipmen and 
mates, captains and commodores, whom the Naval novelists have 
done so much to immortalise,—men whose companionship afloat 
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would never fail to call up the wish of Gonzalo :'—“ How would 
I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground ; 
long heath, brown furze, anything.” 

“On the 7th of September 1854,” says Mr Tronson, “ Sir 
James Stirling’s squadron, consisting of H.M. ships Winchester, 
50, flag; Encounter, serew steamer, 14; Styx, paddle-wheel, 6; 
and Barracouta, paddle-wheel, 6 guns, sailed from the Yang- 
tez-o-Kiang, for Japan.” The squadron had been waiting for 
sometime for the arrival of the Jean D'Arc, with the French 
Admiral on board, it having been determined to make a united 
hostile visit to the Russian territories on the coasts of Tartary, 
Siberia, and Kamtschatka. Through, as it was believed, the 
treachery of a Chinese pilot, the Jean D’Arc had run aground, 
and having received considerable damage, she had to put into 
Shanghai for repairs. The year would have been too far ad- 
vanced to visit the Russian settlements in the north had H. M. 
ships waited for the French Admiral. In these circumstances a 
visit to Japan was determined on. On the afternoon of the same 
day they sighted Kiusiu, one of the principal islands of Japan. 
Having reached the Bay of Pappenberg (the outer anchorage of 
Nagasaki), they were visited by Japanese officials, who ques- 
tioned them on the object of their visit and their intended stay, 
and ordered them to anchor at a distance from the shore. 


“ Early on the morning of the 8th the ships weighed anchor, and 
proceeded to the middle harbour, which is prettily situated, and 
within sight of the city of Nagasaki, and of the Dutch settlement. 
The surface of the water was studded with numerous islets, thrown 
up at random by some volcanic action: they are covered by the pine, 
camphor-tree, and luxuriant camellia. All the islets, with one or 
two exceptions, were fortified; and some rejoiced in three rows of 
guns, placed one over the other,—the upper tier so high as to be per- 
fectly harmless in repelling an invading force. . . . In the dis- 
tance we could see the city, which has a southern aspect, and is 
backed by a range of mountains. Cultivation of every accessible 
spot of land seemed to be the order of the day. Beautiful fields were 
covered with rich crops, now turning yellow, the useful batata (Batata 
Convolvulus), Zea Mays, turnips, and radishes; the pine, cypress, and 
yew, were seen in clusters, groves, and plantations; and the long and 
graceful bamboo adorned the valleys. Owing to the steepness of the 
hills, and the frequent rains in spring, the land is cultivated in ter- 
races, which, from a distance, have a pretty appearance; and neat 
tea-gardens and houses are seen in each sheltered spot.”—P. 7. 


The Japanese are a highly intelligent and industrious people. 
“ Content with their own laws, institutions, and natural produc- 
tions,” they seem to feel that other nations could not add to their 


* “ The Tempest,” Act I. 
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resources, and are shy and reserved in their intercourse with 
foreigners. But to these characteristics they add great inquisi- 
tiveness. This is illustrated once and again in Mr Tronson’s 
narrative, and also in Captain Osborn’s sketches, as we shall 
have occasion to remark. “ By degrees,” says our author, “ the 
timidity of the natives wore off, and we had frequent visits from 
officers, some on duty, others from curiosity, which they in vain 
endeavoured to repress. The machinery of the Barracouta 
appeared to puzzle them. They asked permission to take draw- 
ings of the various cylinders, pistons, cranks, ete.; and, through 
the courtesy of Mr Boulton, the chief engineer, they were enabled 
to obtain plans, which gave them infinite delight.” Here isa 
peep at the two great classes into which the Japanese population 
is generally divided :— 


“ There is a marked contrast between the working class and offi- 
cials ; the former of fair average height, are athletic and healthy- 
looking-fellows; the upper part of the body being muscular and well- 
developed, and, from continual exercise, bronzed by constant exposure 
to the sun, and every variety of weather. They are pure specimens 
of the Mongol race, with high cheek-bones, small oblique eyes, jet- 
black hair, and scanty beards. The crown of the head is shorn, and 
the hair, gathered from the back and sides, is formed into a short tail, 
which, being drawn forwards, is depressed and fastened over the 
shorn part. ‘They wear a slight turban, which is tied into a knot 
over the forehead. The rest of the dress is rather primitive : a simple 
girdle of blue cotton around the waist, with a cross piece attached, 
passing between the legs; and a pair of footless stockings of blue and 
white cotton, extending from the ankle to within a couple of inches 
of the knees, complete the attire. In rainy weather a loose cloak, 
made from the leaves of the bamboo, and a hat, from the stems of the 
same plant, serve to keep out some of the rain. They are a friendly 
and good-humoured-looking class. 

“ The officials with whom we came in contact were reserved at 
first, but very polite and courteous in their bearing ; they salute 
strangers on approaching or retiring with a low bow, and an exclama- 
tion of 6-hi-dh! which is a usual salutation, without much meaning. 
They are thin, pale, and emaciated in appearance, as if from the ex- 
cessive use of tobacco and indolent habits, as they seldom take any 
exercise ; but their eves are bright and intelligent. They vary their 
dress according to the season; and in the present autumn the dress is 
peculiarly suited to the climate: a loose thin robe of dark material, 
made from wool and silk is fastened over a loose pair of trousers, of 
similar material, but lighter in colour. On the left side the swords 
are thrust through the girdle; and on the right depend a copper ink- 
bottle and pen-holder, and the ever-needful pipe and tobacco-pouch. 
A pair of slippers, generally made from rice straw, are put off and on 
at pleasure, wlien on board ship, or in the government boats. An 
official mark is stamped on the back of the robe; and if the wearer 
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happens to be a grandee, his own armorial bearings are also imprinted 
on the dress.”—P. 11. 

The Japanese authorities were anxious to keep the members 
of the squadron as long as possible unacquainted with the country, 
expecting, perhaps, to wear out their patience by delay, and thus 
get rid of them altogether. If they were actuated by such mo- 
tives, they mistook their men. Admiral Stirling informed them, 
that if a speedy answer from the imperial government did not 
reach him soon, he would proceed at once to the capital. While 
waiting, permission was granted to the officers and men of the 
squadron to land on the small island Nazumasima, which was 
honoured with a new name on the occasion— Little Britain. 

“ Tt is less than half a mile in circumference, one of the smallest in 
the port that is inhabited, nearly covered with fir. An open glade on 
the summit afforded a place for athletic sports. I recognised many 
familiar plants, which are carefully cultivated in greenhouses at home: 
camellia japonica, azalea, rhododendron, many species of fig-tree, 
the cypress, and cedar; bindweeds of many varieties, acacias, the 
rose and briar, the humble coltsfoot and trefoil, and thirteen species 
of ferns; also the bamboo, and cruciform and umbelliferous plants : 
in fact, it formed a small botanical garden, and created an eager desire 
to see something more of Japan. Here also was food for the geolo- 
gist and naturalist; pieces of pumice on the beach, and grumous 
masses of trap-rock thrown up in various directions, told of the origin 
ofthe island; various shells, from the most minute to the large royal 
crab, invited the conchologist to learn something of the shelly inha- 
bitants of the waters. The thrush and goldfinch intermingled their 
notes, occasionally interrupted by the very unmusical crow, which 
keeps up, from early dawn, a most discordant strain. Where the 
birds roost at night I know not; but, on their appearance in the morn- 
ing, they bring a supply of small red berries, which they drop on the 
decks; these, when bruised, have a delightful perfume, and are, 
according to the authority of M. Gasgovitch, mountain pepper— 
Piper Montana.”—P. 13. 

On the 4th of October Admiral Stirling was admitted to a 
conference with the governor of Nagasaki; and an agreement was 
come to regarding a basis for a treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan. Much preparation had been made on shore in order to 
hide all that it was possible to hide of the state of the country 
from the British. Both American and Russian agents had before 
had dealings with the governor, who, no doubt, had been en- 
lightened on British annexations in general, and, as was afterwards 
found, had got a not very favourable view of the hostility of the 
Allies to Russia. Thus Mr Tronson tells us that 

“ A plain-spoken official said, that he understood that England 
was a very small country in the western seas, strong by sea, and that 
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the natives lived by plundering the ships of peaceable nations, and 
compelling all to pay tribute. We took considerable pains to enlighten 
our ignorant friend, and to explain by maps the outlines and courses 
of the British empire, enumerating the various peoples acknowledg- 
ing the sway of Queen Victoria; and adding, that England’s mission 
was to proclaim peace and goodwill towards all, to defend the right 
and protect the weak, to promote civilization over the globe, and to re- 
lieve the oppressed. He remarked, that all we said was very good, but 
why go to war with Russia ; England and France against one power? 
I said that we did not wish for war with Russia, but that Turkey, 
being a weak power and a weak ally, it was necessary to protect her. 
He had heard of England’s work in behalf of the African slaves, and 
said that our Queen’s heart must be ‘ good and large.’” P. 20. 


Mr Tronson devotes a chapter to the geography and ethnology 
of Japan, and enters into many interesting particulars regarding 
the intercourse of foreign nations with the Japanese. “ The 
empire of Japan lies between 26° 35’ and 52° north latitude, 
and 128° 44’ and 151° east longitude. It consists of four large 
islands—Yezo, Niphon, Kiusiu, and Sikoke, with numerous 
small islands that encircle the larger ones. The isle of Iterup, 
one of the southern Kurile islands, belongs to Japan ; so likewise 
does the southern part of Seghalien, where there is a Japanese 
settlement. ‘The numerous islands are of volcanic origin, some 
at present in a state of activity.” We need not dwell on the 
traditions respecting the earliest inhabitants of the four islands, 
but would refer the curious reader to Koempfer’s narrative, 
where he will find abundant material for thought and specula- 
tion. This, however, we do, very much as we might expect that 
an inquisitive Japanese traveller to the mountains of Wales, or 
to the Scottish Highlands, would refer one of his own countrymen 
to the Celtic traditions regarding their own origin in “ Eden 
and the East”—as containing a true account of the primeval 
history of the “ Kelts!” The startling myths which crossed the 

ath of good Master Koempfer, evidently impressed him so much, 

that the mythic principle of explanation cast its spell over his 
sober intellect, and led him to set down as fact what, touching 
the first inhabitants of Japan, was pure fiction. Every race can 
trace its beginning to giants, because the natural tendency to 
esteem the past generation better than the present, attains to 
monstrous proportions when it looks back on times of which we 
have no true record. While the truly good, and great, and 
heroic, are all around us, we do not see them, and the cry comes 
ever to be— 

“* The men of old were men of might, 

_In forms of greatness moulded.” 


Having a greater interest in times regarding whose history there 
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*s little doubt, than in those that can only be looked at as looming 
in darkness, we turn with pleasure from uncertain Japanese tra- 
ditions to the records of the first visits of Europeans to Japan. 
We have already given so much prominence to > anata work, 
that we need not farther refer to it, but may allow Mr Tronson 
to render, in his own brief but highly intelligent manner, the 
chief points in the history of the intercourse of the western 
nations with Japan. “ The earliest account,” he says, “ was 
derived from the published travels of Marco Polo, the Venetian 
traveller, who became attached to the service of Kublai Khan, in 
1273.” “ He had strange ideas as to the wealth of Japan: he 
believed that the sovereign’s palace was ‘ roofed with gold ;’ that 
the ceilings of the halls, and ‘ the tables and other articles of 
furniture in the palace, were of the same costly materials.’” 
Marco Polo was, however, credulous over much in all things, 
for he held that the Japanese were true cannibals: “ Putting 
their prisoner to death, they dress and eat the body in a con- 
vivial manner, asserting that human flesh surpasses any other 
in the excellence of its flavour.” In 1542 the Portuguese formed 
a tie with the land which the works of the Venetian voyager had 
set in “ golden lights,” by the visit of Fernando Pinto, to it. 
Xavier and the Jesuits were next attracted to Japan as a field 
for missionary labour, and succeeded in making many converts 
to their creed. The first Englishman whose visit is on record, 
was aman named Adams, who had joined, as a pilot, the Dutch 
expedition which left Holland at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Adams rose to high favour among the people, was admit- 
ted to the court at Jeddo, and, by his influence, brought about a 
treaty of commerce between “ The Emperor of Japan and the 
Honourable and Worshipful Adventurers to the East Indies.” 
The East India merchants never made much of this treaty. 
Circumstances arose which made it impossible for them to hold 
their ground, and the matter fell into abeyance for a long period. 
Again, however, the nations of the west have looked towards the 
land described in such glowing colours by Marco Polo, and we 
have Russia, Holland, France, America, and England, all bidding 
for a high place in Japanese favour, and seeking to outstrip each 
other in securing commercial advantages. Not the least benefit 
which has already occurred, is the publication of works on Japan 
by accomplished members of the different expeditions. Mr 
Tronson’s volume, as we have already shown, is second in interest 
to none of them. 

On the 20th of October 1854, Admiral Stirling’s squadron 
got under weigh, and returned to Hong Kong. As our busi- 
ness here is with Japan, we shall do no more than refer our 
readers to Mr Tronson’s descriptions of China and the Chinese, 
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of the shores of Tartary and the Amoor, and of the voyage from 
Yang-tse-Kiang to Petropolovski ; and can promise them much 
pleasure and varied information from Mr Tronson’s pages. 

On the 28th of August 1854, H. M. ship Barracouta again 
entered the port of Nagasaki. 


“ The treaty was still a dead letter. We had no permission to 
trade, or even land, unless on the small island of Nazumasima, so 
that we were again debarred from gaining any information about the 
country or its resources. Our curiosity was daily excited by observ- 
ing articles of skilful manufacture in the possession of the officials 
who visited us; delicate workings in gold, silver, and copper; bronze 
ornaments in their swords ; highly-finished copper inkstands ; paper 
of curious texture made from some tree, and which is used for pocket 
handkerchiefs as well as for writing upon; dresses of a beautiful 
gauze-like texture, resembling a mixture of silk and alpaca; and 
candles made from the berries of the tallow plant.” 


During their absence, “ Little Britain” had improved under 
the kind and skilful hands of the Japanese, who had built, in 
anticipation of the return of the strangers, two pretty pleasure 
houses for them. <A glimpse at these houses may give us some idea 
of the expertness and skill of the people in house architecture :— 


“ They were constructed of wood, above a ledge of granite, two 
feet above the surface, and externally faced on three sides with the 
bark of pine, neatly bound in horizontal lines with split bamboo. A 
platform projected about three feet from the front of each house, 
forming a small balcony ; some wooden pillars supported a broad 
eave, formed of neat tiles, which gradually slope from the roof: the 
latter was thatched with straw, mixed with young fir branches. The 
balcony was closed in front with a series of doors, which slide at 
pleasure into a small shed formed to receive them. It was separated 
from the inner apartments by partitions, the lower parts of fine- 
grained pine, the upper latticed and papered with fine thin paper, 
which answers instead of glass, and is commonly used in this country: 
two apartments, separated by folding doors, were unfurnished, save 
by mattings, four inches thick, which covered the floors. The ceilings 
were of fine fragrant cedar; and the sides of the rooms plastered, 
whitened with chinam (lime made from shells), and polished as smooth 
as marble; wooden pillars, projecting a little distance from the wall, 
supported the ceiling ; they were stained black, and contrast agreeably 
with the white surface.” 

Almost every sentence in the above description excites our 
wonder and curiosity. Whence the blocks of granite, if this 
island is the result of simple volcanic action still at work in 
the neighbourhood? Of what material were the roof tiles 
made, and how? By what process are shells formed into chinam, 
which admits of a polish like marble? We suppose there is no 
auswer to these questions. It is, however, to be hoped, that in 
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some future expedition to Japan, we may get an answer to all 
these queries, and to thousands more, which the suggestive pages 
of Mr ronson here lead us again and again to put, as we perused 
them. 

After another cruise in Chinese waters, and a visit to Shanhai 
and Hong Kong, the Barracouta again returned to Japan. In 
this instance they made for Hakodadi, in the island Yeso. “The 
town runs parallel to the beach. It consists of rows of broad 
streets, rising one above the other in parallel lines; these com- 
municate with one another by side streets; the main street is 
three miles long, taking the course of the harbour, and tending 
towards the isthmus.” 


** With an agreeable companion from the Pique,” says our author, 
“TJ Janded at the custom-house, a neat little structure, where we were 
received by a number of officers, who were obtrusively civil ; one- 
half of their politeness would have satisfied us, as it had a tendency 
to restrict the liberty of our movements. We first directed our steps 
towards the Bath House, having heard much of this strange esta- 
blishment. It is situated in a narrow street, running from the main 
street, and at right angles to it, a short distance from the Custom 
House. We entered a low porch, first putting aside a hanging 
screening of matting, and passed into a spacious room divided into 
three compartments. On the right was a dark division, with benches 
around for resting or smoking upon. A youth sat upon a small table 
with a cash-box before him for the receipt of bath-money; the price 
for each bath being five copper cash. On the left the apartment 
retired far back, the floor gradually inclining downwards for about 
six feet, and again ascending towards a screen, behind which some 
good people were enjoying the luxury of a warm bath. A channel 
passes through the room to carry off the water. Near the screened 
apartment, but exposed to public view, was a broad and shallow bath 
of cold water in the angle of the double inclined floor. Here men, 
women, and children squatted down, on issuing from the hot bath, 
and splashed the cold water over their bodies ; they use it unsparingly. 
They were perfectly naked, and appeared ruddy and refreshed. No- 
thing abashed by the presence of strangers, the work is carried on 
vigorously ; and the exhibition is not looked upon by the Japanese as 
being at all indelicate: it may be from an Adam and Eve like sim- 
plicity on their part.”—P. 256. 


Here is a picture of a place of recreation for the good folks of 
Hakodadi, and of a Japanese tea-party. We give them to- 
’ - eee ee” uae ae 

gether, though related in connection with different visits :— 


“ Entering through a cypress grove, the garden expands into a 
spacious pleasure-ground, surrounded by trees. Here are grottoes, 
serpentine walks, and an artificial lake, covered with the floating 
water-lilly, now in bloom ; handsome tea-houses were placed at inter- 
vals in spots shaded by the willow and sycamore; and, on the left 
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side of the garden, the cooking-house and principal tea-house was 
situated. Here I entered, and with the usual polite salutation of 
‘ 0-hi-O,’ was invited by the mistress of the house to be seated, and 
take tea. I made myself quite at home, and exercised my small stock 
of Japanese words, which became rapidly increased under the tuition 
of a fair instructress, who, sitting beside me, took care that I pro- 
nounced each word. I, in my turn, taught her some English, which 
she pronounced correctly, and with emphasis. I could not persuade 
my friends to accept of any present; they were too much afraid of 
the government spies: one of the women took me by the arm, and 
leading me to a window, showed me two individuals who had fol- 
lowed my footsteps, and were now within a few paces of the garden. 
The cooks were busily amployed preparing dinner for some expected 
customers. The same cleanliness which characterises all their opera- 
tions might be observed in the process of cooking: a stream of water 
passed through a large trough in the kitche», and in this fish and 
vegetables were carefully washed ; whilst, on a white deal table, sweet- 
meats of many descriptions, were being prepared. I remained here 
for an hour, by which time the visitors were growing rather numer- 
ous; and, though polite, were rather curious in examining every 
portion of my uniform. I returned to the town by another route, 
and met with some messmates, who were just going on board.” .. . 

“* We paid a visit to the jolly hostess and the fair dames of the inn 
—one of whom, by-the-by, said she had looked for my return, and 
had reared a kitten for me; for which I thanked the fair creature, 
telling her I should take another opportunity for calling for her pre- 
sent. We pursued our peregrinations through the garden, and sud- 
denly came upon a social party of Japanese ladies and gentlemen at 
tea in a pretty summer-house. We bowed to them on passing, and, 
as we did not wish to intrude upon their privacy, were about to with- 
draw, when a young gentleman arose, came towards us, and begged 
us to enter and partake of some tea. We gladly acceded to his re- 
quest, and were soon at ease with our new acquaintances. Small 
square tables oflacquered ware, about a foot and a half in height and 
six inches square, were placed on the right side of the Japanese ; 
these supported cups of tea, sweetmeats, cakes, and small lacquered 
bowls of rice and fruit. Four married ladies sat together on one side, 
and near them an old gentleman; opposite sat a young Japanese 
officer and two young ladies, one about seventeen years of age, the 
other about twenty ; the latter were very pretty. We little dreamed 
of seeing such beauties in this retired spot; their skins clear and 
white as that of a Circassian, with a healthy blush on their cheeks, 
which required not the assistance of the rouge-box; finely arched 
brows, over bright black eyes, which grew brighter when the owners 
became animated, and were shadowed by long curling eyelashes: 
noses small but straight, one bordering on aquiline ; small well cut 
lips, surrounded by even rows of teeth of pearly lustre. Their jet 
black hair was- brushed from the sides and back of the head, and 
astened in a knot on the top of the head, by a fillet of pale pink silk. 
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The elder was the handsomer of the two, and the chief object of 
attraction to the young officer, as he frequently gave us an oppor- 
tunity ef observing, by placing an arm round her waist, and looking 
lovingly into her eyes. There was gracefulness in all her attitudes, 
especially when she took up a guitar, at the request of her lover, and 
played a few airs for us; but the music was rather monotonous, and 
without harmony ; at least our dull ears could not detect any. She 
accompanied herself in a song, in a falsetto tone: a species of whine, 
not altogether so discordant as that of the Chinese, yet merely bear- 
able from its strangeness. The sister now joined in a duett, one en- 
deavouring to outshriek the other. Our elder hosts were in raptures 
with the performance, and they wondered at our stolidity ; but our 
ears had been accustomed to the music of Grisi and Mario, and could 
not endure even the finest of Japanese singers. Finding the ladies 
so obliging, we prevailed upon one to play while the other danced. 
The performance was peculiar ; she went round the apartment, as in 
a slow waltz, making graceful passes with her hands, and humming 
an air to herself, smiling most agreeably, and bowing towards us as 
she went round. They were attired in richly embroidered silk: a 
loose tunic with wide sleeves, was fastened round the waist by a broad 
sash of pale pink; a fan was passed through this, and, supporting 
the back of each lady, was a tricornered flat board, covered with 
parti-coloured silk. ‘The married ladies were attired in robes of a 
fabric resembling cashmere, and of a sombre lavender colour. After 
tea they introduced pipes and some light wine. The Japanese to- 
bacco is very mild, and without flavour, so we requested that they 
would permit us to light cheroots instead, according to our own 
custom. They examined our uniform minutely, asking the English 
name of each part of it, and pronouncing each word separately after 
us."—P, 342, 


Mr Tronson and his friends paid a visit to the bazaar of 
Hakodadi, which is opened each morning by a band of govern- 
ment officials, in a way which shows that routine, which the late 
Professsor E. Forbes used to call the “red tapeworm,” is as well 
represented in Japan as in the old kingdoms of Europe. The 
list of articles exposed to the eyes of buyers is tempting enough :— 


* Amongst them were lacquered cups, blue, black, and green, with 
raised figures gilded on the outside, internally red, and provided with 
covers of the same shape, but larger than the bowls; and large bowls 
of the same material, but of inferior workmanship, with figures of 
birds or of tortoises most exquisitely raised; the prices, of course, 
proportionally dear. Mats or trays of cedar, beautifully lacquered, 
of various patterns: some of them representing raised and gilded 
storks stealing from a marsh to pounce on an unfortunate fish, or a 
tortoise wending his weary way over a hillock, whilst the moon peeps 
through a gilded cloud: some of the trays margined by wreaths of 
bamboo, or the Pyrus, or Camellia Japonica. Fine egg-shell china- 
ware, very thin and very expensive; thicker porcelain vases, ink- 
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slabs, Japan ink, and pencils. Mariners’ compasses of many sizes, 
with sun-dials: the workmanship of these articles might vie with the 
best produced by the manufacturers of Birmingham: the needle on 
a pivot pointed to the pcints of the compass, which were carved on 
a circle of polished white metal, the space in which it revolved being 
glazed ; it was inclosed in a small copper box, with hinge and catch, 
the upper lid of which, when thrown back, displayed a circular cavity 
with a central pivot, surrounded by a rim similar to that around the 
needle. When closed it could be suspended by a copper loop from 
any part of the dress. One purchased by me, when compared with 
the standard compass of the Barracouta, was perfectly correct. Small 
tinselled household josses, large trays, tobacco-pipes and pouches, pic- 
ture-books, dolls and Japanese sandals, were in abundance. ‘The 
most singular articles were oiled paper coats, made from the bark of 
a species of mulberry. Sheets of this paper are cut by a pattern to 
the shape of a coat or cloak, stitched or gummed together, oiled and 
painted—that is, the outer layer, for it is double—black or green ; 
the inner layer or lining is merely oiled. These coats are very dur- 
able so long as they are preserved from nails, sharp stones, or branches 
of trees, which rip them up as so much tissue paper. In a retired 
and distant part of the apartment, the sale of fish and vegetables 
was carried on with much spirit and vigour on the part of the pur- 
chasers, while, in the upper department, dollars quickly changed 
owners ; each of us thinking of friends at home, invested dollars as if 
the purse of Fortunatus was at hand: everything was sold at a high 
rate.” —P,. 358. 


We have restricted ourselves to such portions of Mr Tronson’s 
able work as bear upon Japan, in the glance we have now taken 
of it. These, however, do not occupy a third of the volume de- 
voted to the voyage of the Barracouta. We trust this notice 
will lead our readers to the work itself, which we again very 
heartily commend. It is now time to look at the other work 
named at the head of this article. 

Captain Osborn’s “ Cruise in Japanese Waters” was originally 
published in “ Blackwood.” The lively sketches met with much 
favour, and they are now reprinted, in the belief, we suppose, 
that they deserve more attention than could be expected for them 
in the pages of a magazine. The proofs which the author had 
already given, especially in “ Quedah,” of the rare capacity of 
describing, in a lively and graphic way, the men and things which, 
in seldom visited countries, came under his observing eye, led us 
willingly to “ The Cruise,” with the hope of finding much to in- 
terest us. Nor have we been disappointed. Captain Osborn’s 
volume bears very favourable testimony to the author's gifts. 
A quick eye, lively style, and generous sympathies, have ample 
justice done to them by being set alongside of the fruits of a well 
informed mind. Occasionally there is an appearance of having 
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“read up,” in order to produce the monthly chapter; but the 
Captain is so ready to acknowledge his obligations to Koempfer 
and Siebold, that the information is readily accepted as proper to 
the circumstances. In this he is every inch a sailor; just as he 
is every inch a British sailor, when he says,—“ The ponderous 
volumes of the American expedition to Japan had little new in 
them beyond information about Yedo Gulph.” Or, again :— 

“ An eminent American, who goes off occasionally on the wings 
of that dreadful eagle, with its claws armed with the lightning, 
seems to insist that it is the high mission of the United States to 
do chaperon to Japan, and to introduce her to the ken of the 
western world, all because Christopher Columbus—who, we 
maintain, was not the first American citizen, and cared no more 
for the Declaration of Independence than he did for General 
Washington—discovered the American continent in endeavouring 
to reach that Cathay and Zipangu, of which Marco Polo had 
written.” If our American friends have any such intentions, it 
is quite clear they will not be left to take the lead in making 
a lion of “ the country of the two emperors” so long as we have 
such embassies as that with which Captain Osborn cruised in 
Japanese waters. 

After the Earl of Elgin had succeeded in obtaining the recent 
treaty of peace with China, and the opening of the “ Central 
Flowery Land” to British enterprise ; and, while he waited for 
officers from the Court of Pekin to settle matters of importance 
in connection with the tariff of taxes on foreign imports, etc., he 
resolved to pay a visit to the coast of Japan. “ The squadron 
of his Excellency consisted of the steam-frigate Retribution, 28 
guns, Captain C. Barker; the steam- frigate Furious, 16 guns, 
Captain Sherard Osborn, C.B., on board of which ship his Ex- 
cellency and suite were embarked ; the gunboat Le, Lieutenant 
Graham ; and the yacht Emperor, Lieutenant W ‘end: ” The 
cruise of this squadron in Japanese waters finds its accomplished 
historian in the Captain of the Furious. We have already 
characterised this volume as able and interesting, and we may 
now illustrate our remarks by a few extracts. Here is a good 
example of the author’s descriptive power :— 


“ On the afternoon of the 2d August 1858, we reached a group of 
rocky but picturesque islets, the outports in the direction of the Ja- 
panese Empire. Miaco-Sima, or the “ Asses’ Ears,” so named 
because their peaks run up in a manner not unlike the ears of that 
animal. Their coasts are bold and craggy, washed by the rollers of 
a wild though narrow sea, whose spray has left a mark far up the 
polished wave-worn sides ; yet there were green grass and stout pine- 
tree immediately above the wash of the sea, and vegetation made a 
bold fight to reach the summit of the craggy peaks. . . . Fora 
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while heavy mists swept over land and sea, and we could only see a mile 
or so ahead. It was very tantalising. ‘Those who had not witnessed 
day dawn would not have believed we had seen Japan, and growled 
out complaints of the nuisance, to use a seaman’s phrase, in “ being 
jammed in a fog off our port.” The consolation was, that possibly 
the sun would master the fog; and, presently, there was a play of light 
along the surface of the sea; the hulls of our vessels came out sharp 
and clear. ‘Then Japanese junks were seen ; presently their sails and 
masts showed—the fog was lifting, breaking, and dispersing. Down 
the mountains of Kin-Sin rolled masses of cloud; out of every vale 
and valley came dense mists sweeping down, wrathful at the enemy 
that was expelling them. Poor cloudland fought at a disadvantage 
with the lusty youth of a morning sun ;—his fierce glance pierced her 
densest array, and, in sullen showers and flying squalls of wind, night 
and darkness passed away, whilst day, bright and beaming, burst 
fairly upon us with a shout of welcome. It was a glorious sight— 
mountain and plain, valley and islet, clothed with vegetation, or 
waving with trees, and studded with villages—blue sea for a fore- 
ground, crisped with the breeze, and calm spots with sandy bays, in 
amongst islands, dotted with fishing-boats and native junks. We 
must not attempt it, for pen nor pencil could never reproduce such a 
picture.” . . . And again—“ Past these impediments, and avoid- 
ing some sunken rocks which lie in the channel, the ship appeared to 
be running up against the shores of Kin-Sin, which rose boldly ahead 
until they terminated in the now cloud-capped peaks of Hi-Kosan 
and Tarutagama. Was it that the Furious was tired of buffeting the 
wide sea, and had determined, like the Bounty of Otaheitan fame, to 
place herself in one of the lovely nooks ahead? No: the channel 
will show out presently; the beautiful but sadly notorious island of 
Takaboko bars the view of the entrance to the inner harbour. 
Lovely yet wicked Takaboko—better known as the Papenberg—how 
calm and smiling it looked down upon our wooden home as we swept 
past, almost touching it! It is so peaceful, so full of repose—we all throb 
amid noise, routine, and formality! There, in that pretty nook, we 
should, we felt, assuredly find rest, that peace which all men care for, 
but so seldom find! ‘ A battery in amongst those trees, sir,’ said the 
shrill voice of the signal midshipman, ‘ and four brass guns in it.’ 
Brass guns and batteries in such an Eden! what barbarism! We 
thought with a sigh of an equally barbarous act perpetrated by those 
gallant Frenchmen, who had planted Vauban batteries among the 
bread-fruit and palm trees of sweet Otaheite,—the only spot that ex- 
celled the scene of beauty which now surrounded us.”—Pp. 15, 17, 21. 


The first day in Nagasaki passed pleasantly away. The place 
and the people, as we have already seen, have very much about 
them to interest Europeans. The houses, made chiefly of wood, 
are constructed with considerable taste, and always with an eye to 
cleanliness and comfort. And, as for the people, Captain Osborn 
could say what no stranger visiting Britain could be able to affirm, 
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that “every man, woman, and child looked happy and contented.” 
The only exceptions seemed to be the scribes, who sit at the 
gates of the city to keep notes of every thing that enters, ani- 
mate or inanimate. Every one else greeted the strangers with 
pleasure, and took much delight in their presence. ‘The Captain 
thus describes the appearance of the different classes that met 
his eye :— 

“ The labouring portion of the male population decidedly took little 
anxious care for their raiment,—a piece of cotton cloth, a yard long 
and six inches wide, constituting their general attire; and many of 
the children might have just escaped from Eden, so innocent were 
they of clothing. . . . The grown-up women were modestly 
attired in dark-coloured garments, their beautiful hair neatly dressed, 
and, but that their nails were dyed, there was a general appearance 
of beauty about them, combined with much grace in the figures of 
the young ones. Tlie Japanese officials and gentry were very well 
dressed, and in their attire displayed considerable dandyism, accord- 
ing to their own fashion. But in their dress, as well as in their 
houses, in Japan, we noticed the prevalence of sombre colours, and 
the absence of that regular colouring and tinsel work so common in 
China. Here the out-door dress of the ladies, and that of the poor 
girls at the tea-gardens, and the wives of the trades-people, was quiet 
in colour, however fine the texture might be; and amongst the official 
dresses of the officers, black, dark blue, and black and white patterns, 
were the most general.”—P. 40. 


But our author has more to tell us about the fair Japanese 
than the douceness of their dress :— 


“ Woman,” he says, “holds in Japan a high social position. She 
is not cooped up in a pestiferous apartment, to delight some fattened- 
up Chinese mandarin, or greasy brahmin, but contributes not a little 
to the charms of man’s life: she has succeeded in asserting her right 
to be treated like a rational being, quite as well able to take care of 
herself as the sterner sex. Their freedom is granted, it is true. The 
fair damsels—nay, even the matrons—have, in some respects, ‘jumped 
over the traces.’ Then, with a highly commendable liking to scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, they somewhat depart from western notions of pro- 
priety as to time and place for their ablutions.”—P. 56. 


With men noted for their intelligence, and a race of mothers 
alive to their own dignity and responsibility, we need not wonder 
that Captain Osborn should hope for a brilliant future for Japan. 
The leaven of western thought will soon spread among the new 
generation, and, if Christian truth go hand in hand with this, we 
may expect far more from the Japanese than the stolid but cun- 
ning and carnal Chinaman. “Our day’s observation led us to a 
conclusion which every hour in Japan confirmed,—that the people 
inhabiting it are a very remarkable race, and destined, by God’s 
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help, to play an important réle in the future history of this remote 
quarter of the globe. It was impossible not to recognise, in their 
colour, features, dress, and customs, the Semitic stock whence 
they must have sprung; but they differed much, physically and 
mentally, from that cold-blooded race.” The difference between 
the Japanese and the people of China is in nothing better marked 
than in the attitude they assume to the fruits of western science 
and art. “ Hab got all the same that, Pekin side,” is the self- 
conceited remark of the stolid Chinaman; but the Japanese 
hasten to acknowledge their ignorance when anything with which 
they are unacquainted is brought under their notice, and set 
about trying to understand its construction, which they very 

uickly master and imitate. The telescope, the microscope, 
Colt’s revolvers, and Shairp’s rifles, shells, with the latest im- 
provements in fuzes, and various kinds of complicated machinery, 
are soon understood, and soon produced, at a price which might 
as much astonish British makers as it would gratify British pur- 
chasers. One man, who had taken to photography for amuse- 
ment, had somehow learned a report of one of its most interesting 
applications, and he made an overland journey of more than forty 
days, to put this single question to a Dutch gentleman,—“ Ex- 
plain the means by which the hourly variations of the barometer 
may be registered by means of a photographic apparatus!” The 
inquisitive artist had no other end in view in taking such a long 
journey, and when he received his answer, he set out again for 
his own dwelling. 

We must pass over many graphic sketches of men, manners, and 
scenery. Lord Elgin had resolved to proceed direct to tlre capital 
of Japan. He was the bearer of a present from Queen Victoria 
to the civil Emperor of Japan, a prince who is never permitted 
to leave the precincts of his palace; yet to him the British Am- 
bassador was sent to present a yacht! 

“ We were fairly entering the limits of the Yedo Gulf, and the 
freshening gale rendered our speed little short of ten miles an hour. 
It was a glorious panorama past which we were rapidly sailing, and 
the exhilarating effect of its influence upon us all, combined with a 
delicious climate and invigorating breeze, was visible in the glistening 
eyes and cheerful looks of the officers and men, who crowded to gaze 
upon the picture that unrolled itself before us. The scenery was 
neither Indian nor Chinese, and presented more of the features of a 
land within a temperate than of one touching the torrid zone. The 
lower and nearer portions of the shores of the gulf resembled strongly 
some of the most picturesque spots in our own dear island; yet we 
have no gulf in Britain upon such a scale as that of Yeddo. ‘Take 
the fairest portion of the Devonshire coast, and all the shores of the 
Isle of Wight, form, with their combined beauty, a gulf forty miles 
long, and varying in width from ten to thirty. In every nook and 
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valley, as well as along every sandy bay, place pretty towns and 
villages, cut out all brick-and-plaster villas with Corinthian porticoes, 
and introduce the neatest chaléts Switzerland ever produced—strew 
the bright sea with quaint vessels and picturesque boats, and you will 
have the foreground of the picture. For background, scatter to the 
eastward the finest scenery our Highlands of Scotland can afford— 
leave the blue and purple tints untouched, as well as the pine-tree 
and mountain-ash. Far back, fifty miles off, on the western side of 
the gulf, amidst masses of snowy clouds and streams of golden mist, 
leta lofty mountain range be seen, and at its centre rear a magnificent 
cone, the beautiful Fusi-hama, the ‘‘ Matchless Mountain” of Japan ; 
and then perhaps the reader can in some way picture to his mind’s 
eye the beauties of the Gulf of Yedo, in the loveliness of that bright 
day when it first gladdened our sight.”—P. 124. 


The city, from which the gulf takes its name, presents to the 
traveller much that is novel and interesting. Mr Laurence 
Oliphant, who accompanied Lord Elgin in his visit, has given 
us a graphic sketch of the interior of Yedo. In a paper of great 
ability, and full of varied information, read in Section E at the 
recent meeting of the British Association, he thus described 
Yedo :— 


“ Situated at the head of a bay, or rather gulf, so extensive that 
the opposite shores are not visible to each other, Yedo spreads itself 
on a continuous line of houses along its partially undulating, partially 
level margin, for a distance of about ten miles. Including suburbs, 
at its greatest width it is probably about seven miles across, but for a 
portion of the distance it narrows to a mere strip of houses. Any 
rough calculation of the population of so vast a city must necessarily 
be very vague and uncertain; but after some experience of Chinese 
cities, two millions does not seem too high an estimate at which to 
place Yedo. 

“In consequence of the great extent of the area occupied by the 
residences of the Princes, there are quarters of the town in which the 
inhabitants are very sparce. ‘The citadel, or residence of the temporal 
Emperor, cannot be less than five or six miles in circumference, and 
yet it only contains about 40,000 souls. On the other hand, there 
are parts of the city in which the inhabitants seem almost as closely 
packed as they are in Chinese towns. 

“ The streets are broad and admirably drained, some of them are 
lined with peach and plum trees, and when these are in blossom, must 
present a gay and lively appearance. ‘Those which traverse the 
Prince’s quarter are for the most part as quiet and deserted as aristo- 
cratic thoroughfares generally are. Those which pass through the 
commercial and manufacturing quarters are densely crowded with 
passengers, on foot, in chairs, and on horseback, which occasionally, 
but not often, an ox waggon rumbles and creaks along. The houses 
are only of two stories, sometimes built of freestone, sometimes sun- 
burnt brick, and sometimes of wood; the roofs are either tiles or 
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shingles. The shops are completely open to the street ; some of these 
are very extensive, the show-rooms for the more.expensive fabrics 
being up stairs, as with us. The eastern part of the city is built upon 
a level plain, watered by the Toda Gawa, which flows through this 
section of the town, and supplies with water the large moats which 
surround the citadel. It is spanned by the Nipon; has a wooden 
bridge of enormous length, celebrated as the Hyde Park Corner of 
Japan, as from it all distances throughout the empire are measured. 
Towards the western quarter of the city the country becomes more 
broken, swelling hills rise above the house tops, richly clothed with 
foliage, from out the waving masses of which appear the upturned 
gables of a temple, or the many roofs of a pagoda.” 


Many of the customs which strike the eye of a stranger are 
capable of an easy explanation. Here, however, is one, touching 
the care taken of Japanese noses, for which Captain Osborn is 
anxious to get an sagantion i 


“‘ Why do the Japanese tie up their noses? We have often asked, 
for one cannot but believe that there is some good reason why a naked 
man should voluntarily lash up his nose. Can a Japanese nose be a 
fractious feature? or, is it that noses require to be much taken care of 
in Japan? or, may it not be that there is some security in this pre- 
caution against inhaling malaria? We leave the question to be 
decided by future visitors, and content ourselves with the entry in 
our Journal:—Mem. In Yedo it is the custom afloat to tie up the 
nose and wear but few garments.”—P. 147. 


Take, as another sample of the lively sketches which abound 
in this volume, the following capital photograph of a Japanese 
conjuror :— - 

“‘ Our Japanese merlin was seated cross-legged about ten yards 
from us, upon the raised platform of the floor of the apartment ; be- 
hind him was a gold-coloured screen, with a painting of the peak of 
Fuoi-hama, in blue and white upon its glittering ground. He 
threw up the sleeves of his dress, and showed a piece of some tissue 
paper, which he held in his hand. It was about six inches square, 
and, by dexterous and delicate manipulation, he formed it into a very 
good imitation of a butterfly, the wings being extended, and at the 
most each was one inch across. Holding the butterfly out in the 
palm of his hand, to show what it was, he placed two candles, which 
were beside him, in such a position as to allow him to wave a fan 
rapidly without affecting the flame, and then, by a gentle motion of 
this fan over the paper insect, he proceeded to set it in motion. A 
counter draught of air from some quarter interfered with his efforts, 
and made the butterfly truant to his will, and the screen had to be 
moved a little to remedy this. He then threw the paper butterfly up 
in the air, and gradually it seemed to acquire life from the action of 
his fan—now wheeling and dipping towards it, now tripping along its 
edge, then hovering over it, as we may see a butterfly do over a 
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flower in a fine summer’s day, then in wantonness wheeling away and 
again returning to alight, the wings quivering with nervous restless- 
ness: one could have sworn it was a live creature. Now it flew off 
to the light, and then the conjuror recalled it, and presently supplied 
a mate in the shape of another butterfly, and together they rose and 
played about the old man’s fan, varying their attentions between flirt- 
ing with one another and fluttering along the edge of the fan. We 
repeatedly saw one on each side of it as he held it nearly vertically, 
and gave the fan a short quick motion; then one butterfly would pass 
over to the other, both would wheel away as if in play, and again 
return. A plant with some flowers stood in a pot near at hand; by 
gentle movements of the fan the pretty little creatures were led up to 
it, and then, their delight! how they played about the leaves, sipped 
the flowers, kissed each other, and whisked off again with all the airs 
and graces of real butterflies!] The audience was in ecstasies, and 
young and old clapped their hands with delight. The exhibition 
ended, when the old man advanced to the front of his stage, within 
arm’s length of us all, accompanied by his magic butterflies, that even 
in the open air continued to play round the magician and his fan. 
Asa feat of legerdemain, it was by far the most beautiful trick we 
had ever heard of, and one that must require an immense amount of 
practice.”—P. 192. 

Reference has already been made to the two supreme heads of 


the Japanese Government—* The spiritual Emperor, who passes 
a sub-celestial existence, reminded only of his humanity by his 
twelve wives, who are not spiritual; and the temporal Emperor, 
confined within the massive walls of his handsome palace, little 


better than a state prisoner.”* Here is the latter much to be 


pitied personage, when beginning to look his last. 


“ We heard that Lord Elgin had been told that the Fai-Koon was 
very ill—indeed, too ill to grant an interview ; but that his Excellency 
might, if he pleased, have an audience of the heir-apparent. The 
serious sickness of the Fai-Koon we had heard of from Mr Harris at 
Simoda, who informed us that the unfortunate Emperor was in the 
last stage of epileptic disease, and, in July, when he saw him, looked 
far more dead than alive. Poor Fai-Koon, few would willingly 
change places with him, immured from birth until death within the 
limited area of his palace garden, seeing nothing even of his own 
dominions, but what his eye could range over from the terraces of his 
prison ; learning nothing but through the verbal reports of his almost 
equally imprisoned high officers, or the written accounts sent in by 
the heads of the various departments—one can hardly conceive a situa- 
tion more sad, or more likely to lead to those habits of intemperance 
or sensuality which end in epilepsy, idiotcy, and an early grave.” 
—P. 157. 

Notwithstanding the interesting and reliable information which 
those who have recently visited Japan, have given us of the 

? Oliphant. 
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country and of the people, we are as yet comparatively ignorant 
of the resources of that land, of its government, civil and religious, 
of its arts, and of the true moral condition of its population, 
Now, however, that the door has been opened, many, impelled 
by various motives, will hasten to enter in. After the glimpse 
we liave already got of Japan and the Japanese, we are sure all 
our readers will sympathise with the following statements of Mr 
Oliphant—statements distinguished as much by their practical 
sagacity, as by their broad, genial, philanthropy :— 

“Tt would be well to remember that, while we have achieved a 
great result in thus opening to the world this prosperous and happy 
community, we have also incurred serious obligations towards them, 
and are bound not to take advantage of their ignorance and inex- 
perience in their dealings with western nations. We can only hope 
to commend our civilization to them by maintaining a high moral 
standard, both in our commercial and political intercourse. ‘They are 
sufficieatly enlightened to appreciate a policy influenced by higher 
considerations than those involved in the accumulation of wealth. 
Unless we follow such a policy, it is not too much to predict that we 
shall lose alike their confidence and respect, and involve ourselves in 
complications disastrous to our commerce, and discreditable to our 
national character. Of all the nations of the East, the Japanese are 
the most susceptible to civilizing influences, and I quote the words of 
an eminent Chinese and Japanese scholar in saying that, in one 
respect, they are far in advance of their ancient neighbour the Chinese, 
in that their attention is directed to obtain a knowledge of other 
nations. Their own efforts in this way will form their greatest secu- 
rity. Their soldiers once formed the bodyguard of the King of Siam, 
their Consuls once examined Spanish ships in Acapulco, their sailors 
once took a Dutch Governor out of his house in Formosa, and carried 
him prisoner to their rulers, their princes once sent an embassy to the 
Pope, their Emperor once defied the vengeance of Portugal, by exe- 
cuting her Ambassadors. The knowledge of these historical events 
remains among them. We may reasonably hope for a great prepon- 
derance of good results from an extension of an intercourse which has 
recommenced so peacefully. Let us indulge the expectation that the 
land of the rising sun may not only soon be fitted for taking her place 
among nations, but also among Christian nations, and with all the 
institutions, and liberty, and purity, of the best of those nations.” 
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Art. VIIL.—1. Memoirs of Libraries : including a Hand-Book 
of Library Economy. By Epwarp Epwarps. 2 vols. 
London, 1859, 8vo. 

2. A List of the Books of Reference in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum. Printed by order of the Trustees. 1859, 8vo. 


THERE was a period when the substance of two thousand large 
and closely printed octavo pages would have constituted a re- 
spectable library in itself; but since that time, which was not 
very many generations ago, things are so much changed, that a 
literary gentleman has felt himself justified in devoting that space 
to the history and economy of libraries. And, to do Mr Edwards 
justice, he has inserted, in his two prodigious volumes, little which 
is not of some interest and value to the professed librarian or book 
collector, on a large scale. There is here and there a passage, 
disquisition, book-list, or series of details, which might, we think, 
have been omitted, without loss to the reader; for example, the 
complete catalogue of the library of the Benedictine Monastery 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, dating about the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and occupying 110 pages of “ Appendix ;” but 
the total of all the deductions which would seem to us to be ad- 
visable, does not amount to a fifth part of the entire work, the 
remaining four-fifths constituting a body of information which 
every librarian ought to possess, if not in his brain, at least 
upon his book-shelves. At the outset, it will probably occur to 
our readers to ask, Is there a public for such a book? are “ libra- 
rians” so large a class, as to justify its publication? To this ques- 
tion, which is, however, one that concerns Mr Edwards and his 
publishers much more than any one else, we do not hesitate to 
reply in the affirmative. If all persons, at home and in the 
United States of America alone, who ought to become pos- 
sessed of a copy of this book, do actually purchase it, we doubt 
not that the undertaking will prove a remunerative one. Even 
twenty-five years ago this assertion would have been absurd ; but 
the creation of what either now are, or soon will be, considerable 
libraries, has been going on at such a vastly accelerated pace 
during our time, that the title of “ librarian” has become almost 
that of a new profession. To illustrate this matter by two in- 
stances alone, Mr Ewart’s “ Public Libraries’ Acts,” since 1850, 
have been the means of initiating important and rapidly increas- 
ing public collections, requiring learned superintendence, in many 
of our towns; and in the library of the British Museum, the 
development of the collection has been so vast, that the staff of 
scientific librarians at the beginning of the time we have named, 
has had to be increased to probably something like eightfold. 
VOL. XXXI. NO. LXII. 2F 
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(See Edwards, vol. II. p. 955.) In the United States the for- 


mation of public libraries, on a large scale, has gone on to a far 
greater extent than in our land, although there is no collection, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, which can be, for a moment, 
compared with the collections in the British Museum and at 
Oxford. In all these libraries, and in all private libraries of more 
than ten or fifteen thousand volumes, Mr Edwards’ book would 
find appropriate place. 

As we cannot, in this article, attempt a general analysis of the 
work before us, we must content ourselves with prefacing our 
remarks on its contents by a glance at the headings, which show 
the nature and extent of the information which Mr Edwards 
professes to give. He commences with a very full reproduction 
of whatever information remains to us concerning the libraries of 
the ancients, including every passage at full, in which any Latin 
or Greek writer has made any mention of literary collections. 
The first Book concludes with an account, somewhat deficient 
in lucidity, of the destruction and dispersion of ancient libraries, 
and of the researches which have been made in modern times 
after their fragments. To these points we shall presently recur. 
The second Book treats of the libraries of the middle ages, the 
“ foundation and growth of the monastic libraries,” with special 
notices of the libraries of the English, German, Flemish, Swiss, 
Italian, and French Benedictines, and the libraries of the men- 
dicant orders. This Book contains an interesting chapter on 
“ the Economy of the Monastic Libraries,” of which, likewise, 
we shall say more by-and-by. The decline of learning in the 
monasteries, their dissolution, and the dispersion of their libraries, 
together with the mission of John Leland, as “ King’s Anti- 
quary,” whereby the Bodleian and British Museum are now pos- 
sessed of many treasures, which, but for his researches and col- 
lections, would have perished; and full accounts of all royal, 
noble, and other collections made during the middle ages, com- 

lete this part of the subject. In the first five chapters of Book 
Ti. we have what goes some way towards supplying the want— 
remarkable in these book-making days—of an authentic history 
of the British Museum ; but the account does not include any 
but the library departments ; nor does it go deeply into the de- 
tails of the great crisis of the history of the library, which may 
be considered to have taken place about the commencement of 
Mr Panizzi’s keepership. Ample materials for this most interest- 
ing part of the history of what is now, perhaps, the noblest library 
existing, are to be found in the Evidence and Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1835-36; and we are somewhat surprised that Mr Ed- 
wards has not made more use of them. The extent of his omis- 
sions in connection with the museum library may be ascertained 
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by any who will be at the pains to consult a remarkable article 
on that subject in Knight’s “English Cyclopedia.” After 
giving full and interesting accounts of the various great col- 
lections of which the Museum librar y has become ‘possessed, 
Mr Edwards proceeds to a similar analytical description of the 
Bodleian collection. The minor university and collegiate libraries 
follow ; and then a detailed, individual notice of every other 
considerable public or semi-public collection in England, includ- 
ing the cathedral libraries, Vol. I. concludes with a valuable 
account of the hitherto working of Mr Ewart’s Library Acts. 
The libraries of Scotland and Ireland are then described histo- 
rically and analytically. We have then an account of all the 
most important “British private libraries which have ceased to 
exist; and a succeeding chapter informs us of the extent and 
character of the principal existing collections of the same kind. 
In Book IV. Mr Edwards takes us to the United States, and we 
have interesting histories and descriptions of the Astor, Smith- 
sonian, and other literary institutions and libraries. Three hun- 
dred pages are occupied with the continental libraries of Enrope ; : 
and with these Mr Edwards closes the first of the two great divi- 
sions of his work. Part the second treats at similar fulness of 
what Mr Edwards calls the “ Economy of Libraries.” We 
almost regret that this division was not made to constitute a 
separate work, since its contents are, for the most part, of an 
exclusively technical and professional character, whereas nearly 
the whole of the first division is matter for the “ general reader” 
of the higher and more studious class. Rudiments of book- 
collecting, with especial reference to public libraries ;” the history 
of “copyright taxes” in every country; the extent to which gifts 
and bequests, “ public historiography and public printing, ” in- 
ternational exchanges, and other sources, may be relied on, as 
partial means of supply, by the public librarian ; the rules by 
which purchases should be made; “ the causes of fluctuations in 
prices ;” the architectural arrangements proper in buildings in- 
tended for libraries; the architectural description of all the. prin- 
cip: al libraries of E Turope 3 “ fittings and furniture ;” “ classifica- 
tion and catalogues ;” “ difficulties, rules, and det ails ;” “ inter- 
nal administration and public service ” “routine duties and 
finance ;” “ regulations of reading-rooms,” and the like, are 
clearly i subjects calculated to amuse or ‘edify any but persons 
immediately concerned in the creation or administration of great 
libraries. Accordingly, in the following pages, we shall concern 
ourselves almost exclusively with the ‘contents of the first divi- 
sion of Mr Edwards’ work. 

The “ Library of Osymandyas,” mentioned by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, was the first collection of written documents, of whose exist- 
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ence we have any authoritative vouchers. The name and the 
locality is almost all we know of the “ Sacred Library” of the 
“ Memnonium.” Some of the “libraries of the ancients” have 
descended to us in the much more palpable form of the cart- 
loads of inscribed bricks, which at present enrich some of the 
public museums of Europe. Most of our readers must have 
seen specimens of these primitive books. “ The inscriptions,” 
writes Mr Layard, “on the Babylonian bricks, are generally 
enclosed in a small square, and are formed with considerable 
care and nicety. They appear to have been impressed with a 
stamp. . . . This art, so nearly approaching to the modern inven- 
tion of printing, is proved to have been known at a very remote 
epoch to the Egyptians and Chinese. . . . No kind of letter can 
be better adapted to resist the ordinary process of decay than the 
Assyrian, when well sculptured. Simple horizontal or perpen- 
dicular lines, deeply incised, will defy for ages the effects of de- 
cay.” M. Jules Oppert, the French Government commissioner 
for examining and reporting on the Layard antiquities in the 
British Museum, came to the conclusion, that a large proportion 
of them constituted a “ public library in clay.” He reads one 
very remarkable inscription thus: “ Palace of Sardanapalus, 
King of the world, King of Assyria, to whom the God Nebo 
and the Goddess Ourmit have given ears to hear and eyes to see 
what is the foundation of government. They have revealed to 
the kings, my predecessors, this cuneiform writing. The mani- 
festation of the God Nebo, of the god of supreme intellect, I 
have written it upon tablets, I have signed it, I have put it in 
order, I have placed it in the midst of my palace, for the instruc- 
tion of my subjects.” Aulus Gellius affirms, that Pisistratus 
founded a public library at Athens ; and other personages are 
mentioned by the same writer, as having been great collectors of 
books. “ According to Strabo, Aristotle was the first known 
collector of a library.” It seems probable, that a portion of this 
collection found its way into the famous Alexandrian Library, 
founded by Ptolemy Soter, that library itself being said, by some 
writers, to have owed its existence to Aristotle’s suggestion. 
Additions were made by the succeeding Ptolemies to this 
library, until it reached a number of volumes, on rolls, variously 
estimated, by different authors, at from one hundred thousand to 
seven hundred thousand. It is suggested that this discrepancy is 
to be accounted for by supposing, that “ whilst the smaller num- 
bers refers to one library only, the larger refer to more libraries 
than one.” M. Silvestre de Sacy maintains that there were four 
separate libraries at Alexandria, namely, the library of the Dru- 
cheion, collected by the early Ptolemies ; that of the Serapeum ; 
that of the Sebasteum, or Temple of Augustus; and the much 
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later one of the School of Alexandria. Zenodotus the Ephesian, 
Callimachus the poet, Eratosthenes of Cyrene, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, were among the successive librarians of the first great 
Alexandrian library, between the years B.c. 280 and B.c. 183. 
The Library of Pergamus, founded probably by Attalus I., gra- 
dually became a formidable rival to the library of the Ptolemies, 
though the latter did all in their power, by the prohibition of the 
exportation of papyrus, and other means, to check its progress. 
The Pergamean collection “ survived its rival, but only to supply 
its rival’s place at Alexandria, being sent thither by Antony, as 
a trophy of successful war, and as a gift to Cleopatra. At the 
time of this donation, or spoliation, it is said by Plutarch to have 
contained two hundred thousand volumes.” ‘The library of Lu- 
cullus seems to have been the first collection of a public charac- 
ter at Rome. Plutarch speaks of it as remarkable for extent and 
fine condition, and says that it was open to all. Other Roman 
libraries of a public nature are mentioned by Plutarch, Aulus 
Gellius, and others ; but we have few details concerning them. 
Besides these, there were several private libraries of considerable 
extentin Rome. “ The collection of Tyrannion amounted, accord- 
ing to a passage in Suidas, to thirty thousand volumes. With that, 
the most famous of all, which was the delight and pride of Cicero, 
every reader of his letters las an almost personal familiarity, ex- 
tending even to the names and services of those who were em- 
ployed in binding and placing the books.” Constantine founded 
a library at Constantinople, but does not seem to have collected 
more than about seven thousand volumes. This library gradually 
grew, under his successors, until it reached an extent, variously 
estimated at from one hundred thousand to six hundred thousand 
volumes.’ The library of the Ptolemies was totally destroyed in 
the conflagration caused by Julius Cesar in Alexandria. The 
library of the Serapeum is said to have been destroyed at the 
instigation of Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, the worthy 
predecessor (if this statement be true) of the Caliph Omar. The 
great Alexandrian library, which was destroyed by this fanatic, 
on the famous plea, that “ if these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the Koran, they are useless, and need not be preserved ; if 
they disagree, they are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed,” was 
probably a library of comparatively modern formation. This, 
however, is an obscure subject, the vastness of the extent of the 
collections, which fuelled the baths of Alexandria for months, 
being all that is certainly known about it. In the middle of the 
last century, the excavations at Herculaneum gave promise of 


‘Mr Edwards does not seem to be aware that the numbers attributed to 
ancient libraries have been accounted for on the supposition that they applied 
to the libri, not the works, or rolls; in which case the Iliad would count for 
twenty-four, the ADnead for twelve, and so on. 
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laying open to the world a vast treasure of ancient literature. A 
roll of papyrus was dug up from a depth of a hundred and twenty 
English feet; and shortly afterwards some two hundred and fifty 
additional rolls were discovered. “The books appear to have been 
arranged in highly decorated presses.” The next “find” consisted 
of three hundred and thirty-seven Greek and eighteen Latin 
volumes. Camillo Paderni, who made this discovery, thus writes 
of it: “As yet we have only entered one room. It appears to 
have been a library, adorned with presses, inlaid with different 
sorts of woods, disposed in rows, at the top of which were cornices, 
as in our own times.” Immediately after these events, Mr Locke, 
and other members of the Royal Society, repeatedly brought the 
subject before its notice. The rolls were in a condition which 
rendered the effective recovery of their contents almost hopeless. 
They are described as being “ like roots of wood, all black, and 
seeming to be only of one piece.” One Antonio Piaggi invented 
a machine, by which the papyrus was unfolded ; but the process 
seems to have been too wearisome and costly to allow of its being 
extensively proceeded with. A whole year was consumed in the 
labour of unfolding half of a single roll, containing “a small 
philosophic tract, in Plutarch’s manner, on music.” In the early 

art of the present century, the English government took great 
interest in this matter; but the missions of Mr Hayter, Dr Sick- 
ler, and Sir Humphrey Davy, produced no results of importance. 
Sickler utterly destroyed many MSS. in his attempts to unfold 
them. Davy reported that these rolls “ had not, as is usually 
supposed, been carbonised by the operation of fire, .. . but 
were in a state analogous to peat, or Bovey coal, the leaves being 
generally cemented into one mass by a peculiar substance, which 
had been formed during the fermentation and chemical change 
of the vegetable matter.” The great chemist succeeded in un- 
rolling the papyri with much more facility than Piaggi had done; 
but the rolls operated upon, when not wholly illegible, failed to 
afford any very complete or important results. The publication 
of the contents of the disinterred papyri has taken place chiefly 
through the royal press of Naples. During the past sixty years, 
eight folio volumes, “ [erculanensium voluminum que supersunt,’ 
have been issued. 

Such is the summary of the somewhat meagre information 
which has descended to us concerning libraries properly ancient. 
On entering upon the new period, and perusing Mr Edwards’ 
very full account of “The Libraries of the Middle Ages,” we are 
most struck with what does not seem to have struck Mr Edwards 
at all, as he calls no attention to the fact, namely, the absence, 
up to the time of the invention of printing, of any collection of 
an extent worthy to be compared for an instant with that of the 
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ancient “collections above noticed. Almost all the libraries of 
any consequence, during the period of the middle ages, were the 
creations of the monasteries. The class of “ palatial” libraries 
(as Mr Edwards calls them) during that period, was altogether 
insignificant, as compared with the monastic; but the libraries, 
even of the latter order, scarcely ever attained the proportions of 
the “book-room,” which is now to be found in almost every 
British country-house. 

Literature owes more to the Order of St Benedict than to any 
other monastic denomination. Monte Cassino was the centre 
from which this great order sent forth its branches. 


“The Sinai of the Middle Ages,” as Monte Cassino has been 
termed, is yet as worthy of the traveller’s attention as it was when 
Tasso made it the object of a pilgrimage. . . . Here we behold the 
cradle of a long line of monks who were for many generations the 
missionaries and the organizers of our European culture. From this 
citadel-like convent amidst the wild Appennines, sprung the celebrated 
English monasteries of Jarrow, Wearmouth, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Croyland, Glastonbury, Whitby, Reading, St. Albans, Tewkesbury, 
besides almost all those great monastic institutions which were the 
foundation of our present cathedrals. . . . Nearly all possessed 
libraries, more or less famous in their day.” 


Some of the monastic libraries still in existence, have an anti- 
quity of a thonsand years—that of St. Gall being an eminent 
example. The Annals of Fleury mention a tax imposed on all 
the priories and dependences of the Abbey of that name, for the 
furnishing of its library. “Much earlier than this [%.e. the 
fourteenth century] “there are instances of a library-tax levied 
on all the members of an individual monastery. . . . In many 
houses each novice regularly contributed writing materials at the 
outset, and books at the close of his novitiate.” The library of 
the Benedictine Monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury, was 
probably one of the largest of the English monastic collections. 
Mr Edwards prints, from the Cottonian MSS., the original 
catalogue of this library, representing its condition at the close 
of the thirteenth or commencement of the fourteenth century. 
It contains the names of somewhat under five thousand works, 
which are brought together in about seven hundred volumes. 
The ancient classics formed a considerable proportion of most of 
the monastic collections. “In the eleventh century,” says Mr 
Edwards, “the monks of Monte Cassino became famous for the 
industry with which they transcribed, not only the theological 
and ecclesiastical MSS. they had amassed, but also Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Terence; the Idyls of Theocritus; the Fasti of 
Ovid, and not a few of the historians of Greece and Rome. The 
copies thus made were widely disseminated.” Mr Edwards’ 
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chapter on the economy of the monastic libraries, contains much 
valuable and curious information. We have space for only here 
and there a hint. “In many of the monastic communities, both 
the library (armarium) and its great feeder, the writing-room 
(Seriptorium) were under the immediate charge of the ‘ Precentor 
and Armarius.’ The very usual conjunction in one person of 
these officers of Leader of the Choir and Keeper of the MSS., 
grew naturally enough out of the fact, that at first the only books 
which had to be taken care of were breviaries and service-books.” 
Each volume being a MS. representing a vast amount of labour, 
the rules for the loan of books seem to have been strict. The 
Rule of St. Benedict contains express laws to regulate the annual 
delivery of books, and these laws were observed in almost all 
Benedictine Monasteries. 

“The precise day on which this annual partition was to be made, 
depended at first on the will of the Abbot or other superior ; but after 
the Cluniac and Cistercean reforms, it was usually fixed by statute. 
Howsoever fixed, it then became the duty of the Armarius to spread 
out on a carpet in the Chapter-House the books assigned for circula- 
tion during the coming year. After mass, the monks were assembled ; 
the appropriate sections of the Rule and Constitution were read ; and 
the Armarius then proceeded to call over the names of the monks, 
each of whom had to answer his name, and to return the book he had 
borrowed a year before. In certain communities it was the practice 
for the Abbot to put some question on the contents of the book so 
returned, with a view to ascertaining that it had been read carefully. 
If the answer was satisfactory, the borrower was then asked what 
other book he desired to have; if unsatisfactory, the book was re- 
delivered with an intimation that on the next occasion a better result 
would be expected. The Armarius (or his assistant) kept a brevis 
librorum or register, an example of which may be seen in Herrgott’s 
Vetus disciplina monastica. In the Carthusian houses the issue of two 
books at a time seems to have been permitted.” 

The contrast of the “Rules” of these, the only medizval 
“circulating libraries” with the regulations of Mudie’s and 
Rolandi’s, is amusing; but, perhaps, the sum of information 
gained by the monk from his one, well-studied, annual tome, and 
that acquired by the “ general reader” from his one or two hun- 
dred hastily-read volumes, might not be so dissimilar in amount 
after all! That notion of examination was an excellent one; but 
how impossible to revive! Even in the “ good time coming,” we 
cannot conceive of a Charles Edward Mudie, Esq., refusing to 
hand us Mill’s Logic until we had “passed” in “Sartor Re- 
sartus,” which we had out the week before! 

When all books were MSS., transcription was of course fre- 
quently the object with which a volume was borrowed, and 
another usual part of the “ Economy of Medizval Libraries” was 
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ine custom of stipulating that a copy of the borrowed MS. should 
be returned with it, as payment for the loan. “The early 
monastic writers,” says Mr Edwards, “ had a deep sense of the 
responsibility which attended the transcribers’ task, and took pains 
to impress it on those who should follow them.” Such cautions 
as the following, from a MS. of ZElfric’s Homilies, were often 
inserted in the chief books of the Scriptorium: “I adjure you 
who shall transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
His glorious coming, who will come to judge the quick and the 
dead, that you compare what you transcribe, and diligently correct 
it by the copy from which you transcribe it, with this adjuration 
also, and insert it in your copy.” 

The Royal Library of Munich contains a large collection of 
the original catalogues of conventual collections. Most of them 
are mere inventories, the variety and extent of these libraries 
being far from necessitating the famous “ninety-one rules” of 
cataloguing which the authorities of the British Museum found 
it necessary to fix, before commencing their catalogue. 

The literary reputation of Henry the VIII. deserves to suffer 
more than it has done for the little care that was taken by him, 
on,the dissolution of the monasteries, to preserve their invaluable 
MSS. from dispersion and destruction. John Bale, afterwards 
Bishop of Ossory, writing to King Edward the VI., in 1549, says : 
—“ But this is highly to be lamented of all them that have a 
natural love to their country, either yet to learned antiquity, 
which is a most singular beauty to the same, that in turning over 
of the superstitious monasteries so little respect was had to their 
libraries, for the safe-guard of those noble and precious monu- 
ments. . .. A great number of them which purchased those 
superstitious mansions, reserved of those library-books, some to 
scour their candlesticks, and some to rub their boots; some they 
sold to the grocers and soap-sellers, and some they sent over the 
sea to the book-binders, not in small numbers, but at times whole 
ships full, to the wondering of the foreign nations. . . . I know a 
merchant-man that bought the contents of two noble libraries for 
forty shillings price. This stuff hath he occupied in the stead of 
gray paper by the space of more than these ten years, and yet 
hath he store for as many years to come.” Fuller joins in this 
lamentation with bitter and indignant sarcasm :—“ As brokers in 
Long Lane, when they buy an old suit, buy the linings together 
with the outside, so it was conceived meet, that such as purchased 
the buildings of monasteries should, in the same grant, have the 
libraries, the stuffing thereof, conveyed unto them. And now 
these ignorant owners, so long as they might keep a ledger-book 
or terrier by direction thereof to find such straggling acres as 

elonged unto them, they cared not to preserve any other monu- 
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ments. The covers of books, with curious brass bosses and clasps, 
intended to protect, proved to betray them. . . . What heart can 
be so frozen, as not to meit into anger thereat? . . . What 
monuments of mathematics all massacred together ; seeing every 
book with a cross was condemned for Popish; with circles for 
conjuring! Yea, I may say that then holy divinity was pro- 
faned, physic hurt, and a trespass, yea, a riot, committed on law 
itself. And, more particularly, the history of former times then 
and there received a dangerous wound, whereof it halts at this day, 
and, without hope ofa perfect cure, must go a cripple to the grave.” 

John Leland was made “ King’s Antiquary” two years before 
the first of the two dissolutions; but “ there is no satisfactory 
evidence,” Mr Edwards tells us, “that it (Leland’s commission) 
had for its direct object the preservation of the monastic archives.” 
His visitations to the localities of the monasteries appear to have 
been made some years after their suppression; that is to say, 
when the irretrievable harm had been done. The incredible 
barbarism which inspired the councils of the time, and which 
was upon an exact level with that of the Caliph Omar, may be 
further exemplified by the fact that, in 1550, a King’s Letter 
authorised certain commissioners “ to cull out all superstitious 
books, as missals, legends, and such like, and to deliver the gar- 
niture of the books, being either gold or silver, to Sir Anthony 
Aucher.” The library of the king (Edward VI.) was not ex- 
cepted. The university libraries were similarly “ purged ;” and, 
if we still possess the Romance of the Sancgraal and the “ Sum- 
ma” of Aquinas, it was no more the fault of some of the reform- 
ers of those days, than it was the fault of Omar that Sophocles 
and Horace have come down to us. 

Mr Edwards devotes a chapter to the Private Libraries of the 
middle ages; but we find nothing in it requiring record here, 
beyond the fact of the extreme rarity and insignificance of such 
collections. Until towards the close of that period, no private 
library of which there is any record seems to have rivalled any 
of the principal monastic collections; but the fifteenth century 
witnessed the formation of the three really magnificent libraries 
of Lorenzo de Medici, Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, and 
Frederick, Duke of Urbino. In these the zeal of the Ptolemies 
once more seemed to be revived. Lorenzo’s book collectors, 
according to a cotemporary witness, were “ sent to every part of 
the earth, for the purpose of collecting books on every science.” 
Lorenzo was “as liberal in affording access to his treasures as in 
acquiring them. Both Corvinus and Frederick of Urbino were 
— to keep transcribers fully employed in the library of 

orenzo. The former is said by Matthias Belius, the historian 


of Hungary, to have maintained there and elsewhere thirty 
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copyists.” At the death of Corvinus, in 1490, his almost exclu- 
sively MS. library amounted to nearly 50,000 volumes,—a num- 
ber scarcely exceeded by the MS. departments of the greatest 
national libraries of the present day. This famous collection 
was pillaged by the Turks, thirty-seven years after the death of 
Corvinus; the gems and precious metals were torn from the 
bindings, and the library was set on fire. Many volumes escaped, 
to figure among the chief “ show-books” of the national libraries 
of Europe. The curious will find, in Mr Edwards’ work, a table 
of all the existing MSS. of the Corvinian collection, with the 
names of the libraries in which they are now to be found. Of 
the library of the Duke of Urbino we have a full cotemporary 
account, from the pen of its first librarian. The Duke may be 
said rather to have created than collected this library. His 
thirty-four transcribers were kept perpetually occupied in the 
production of the most splendid copies of almost all extant litera- 
ture, and, for “condition,” the collection must have been the 
finest ever made. “The duke,” writes Vespasiano, his librarian, 
“made it a rule that every book should be bound in crimson, 
ornamented with silver. . . . It is thus a truly rich dis- 
play to see all these books so adorned—all being manu- 
scripts, on vellum, with illuminations, and each a complete copy 
—perfections not found in any other library.” A large portion 
of the Urbino library is now in the Vatican, where books are 
about as accessible as if they were at the bottom of the sea. 

Thus far the history of libraries, it should be remembered, has 
been the history of collections of manuscripts. When we reflect 
that a thousand volumes of MSS. would probably represent, in 
labour and money-value, at least twenty thousand volumes of print, 
our respect for the libraries of our ancestors must be considerable. 
We now come to speak of some of those vast collections of vo- 
lumes which have been the result of the invention of Guttenberg. 

First among the libraries of the world stands that of the British 
Museum; for, although it is surpassed in actual bulk, by pro- 
bably about-one fourth, by the Imperial Library of France, its 
inferiority in this respect is a positive advantage; for it arises 
from the circumstance of its formation having been mainly 
systematic instead of mainly fortuitous. Hence it contains 
comparatively few unnecessary duplicates, and the whole circle 
of literature is represented in a proportionate manner, which 
could never have been the case with any library, however vast, 
originating as the chaotic accumulations of the great Parisian 
library have done. We do not think that Mr Edwards, in 
speaking of our national collection, lays sufficient stress upon 
this pre-eminence—indeed, he has scarcely recognised it, al- 
though it is an unquestionable and most creditable fact. 
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The Library of the British Museum, which was made public, 
for the first time, exactly a hundred years ago, was formed, in 
the beginning, by the amalgamation of four different collections 
of MSS. and printed books, namely, the Royal, the Cottonian, 
the Harleian, and the Sloanian. Other collections, scarcely in- 
ferior to these, were subsequently incorporated ; but these con- 
stituted the foundation. In the time of Henry VIII. the 
“Royal Library” appears to have contained some three or 
four hundred volumes, many of them having been collected by 
Henry VII., who, according to Lord Bacon, “read most books 
that were of any worth in the French tongue.” Edward VL, 
with the assistance of Sir John Cheke and of Roger Ascham— 
the first King’s Librarian—made considerable additions. Under 
Elizabeth and Mary small progress was made. In the reign of 
James I. the royal collection was increased by the addition of the 
important library of John, Lord Lumley. Selden speaks of the 
books and MSS. which, in his time, constituted the royal col- 
lection, saying, “ There are not the like of them, except only in 
the Vatican, in any other library in Christendom.” Richard 
Bentley was appointed keeper in 1694, and immediately distin- 
guished himself, like his successor, Mr Panizzi, by the energy 
with which he claimed the copyright privilege. During Bentley’s 
keepership, there was issued a remarkable paper, probably written 
by him, called “A Proposal for Building a Royal Library, and 
Kstablishing it by Act of Parliament.” From this paper we 
gather that the library “ was in the time of James I. in a flourish- 
ing condition, well stored with all sorts of good books. 

But in the succeeding reigns it had gradually gone to decay. 
There has been no supply of books from abroad for the 
space of sixty years past, nor any allowance for binding.” The 
_ writer proceeds to make various suggestions for the formation of 
a public library of 200,000 volumes. When, however, “the 
royal library was incorporated with the other collections of the 
British Museum, by letters-patent of George II., in the year 
1759,” this collection appears to have consisted of only about 
12,000 volumes, including 1800 of MSS. The Cottonian 
Library was commenced by Sir Robert Bruce Cotton about the 
year 1588. His son, Sir Thomas Cotton, and his grandson, Sir 
John Cotton, continued its formation with diligence ; and it was 
made public, by act of parliament, in 1700, under the name of 
the Cottonian Library. It was moved from place to place 
several times, and suffered greatly from the fire at Ashburnham 
House, where it was located in company with the royal collec- 
tion. Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, commenced 
the formation of his great collection about 1705, and, at his 
death, it contained 6000 volumes of manuscripts, besides 14,000 
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charters, and 500 rolls. Under the second earl, the collection 
reached 8000 volumes of MSS., and about 50,000 volumes of 
printed books. The country bought the MSS. of the Duchess of 
Portland for L.10,000, but the magnificent collection of printed 
books was suffered to be dispersed. Finally, Sir Hans Sloane 
directed by his will that his museum and library should be offered 
to the country for L.20,000, a sum greatly below its value; and 
in 1753, an act was passed, authorising the said purchase, to- 
gether with that of the Harleian MSS., and for “providing one 
general repository for the better reception and more convenient 
use of the said collections, and of the Cottonian Library.” Mon- 
tagu House was accordingly purchased by the government, and 
the “ British Museum” became a fact. 

As the National Library had thus been, in the first instance, 
formed from the agglomeration of private collections, so, for a 
long series of years, its increase depended chiefly on the same 
source. Thomas Hollis, Da Costa, and George III., were the 
first on the long list of benefactors to the museum library. The 
gift by the king of the “ Thomason Tracts” was a very important 
one. The collection consists of somewhat under 35,000 pieces 
illustrating the revolutionary epoch, 1640-1660. It had been 
formed by George Thomason, the Royalist bookseller, of thie 
“Rose and Crown,” in St Paul’s Churchyard, with a degree of 
zeal and perseverance, under circumstances of some danger from 
the Puritan censorship, which would have been rewarded could 
he have foreseen the ultimate destination of his treasure. Among 
other matter obnoxious to the party in power, was a large col- 
lection of MS. tracts on the king’s side, which no one dared to 
publish. “At one time, when the Parliament forces were ap- 
proaching from the north, the books were hastily packed up in 
trunks and sent into Surrey; and when the army was in the 
west, in apprehension of its return that way, they were as hastily 
sent back again. The poor collector, not daring to keep them 
under his own roof, forwarded them to a friend in Essex; but, 
on hearing of the famous march to Triploe Heath, was again 
induced to order their return. He then formed the plan of 
sending them to Scotland; but, thinking ‘ what a precious trea- 
sure it was, durst not venture them at sea, and so had tables 
made with false tops, in which he hid them in his own ware- 
house, continuing his collection the while without intermission.’ ” 
On another occasion they were sent for security to Oxford, 
“and a colourable transfer of them to the university was effected, 
under the impression that they would be more safely guarded 
than they would be whilst in the hands of a private individual. 
This precaution against one danger proved to be the means of 
saving them from another, in the form of the book-destroying 
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fire of London.” The collection was ultimately purchased for a 
very small sum by George III. Dr Thomas Birch and Sir 
William Musgrave followed with bequests and donations, which, 
like the gift of George III., possessed the great adv antage of 
being more or less special collections. The next benefaction 
was the legacy of the Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode’s fine 
library, which, to this day, occupies one of the stately halls of 
the Museum, under the name of the “Cracherode Room.” 
Owing to “intrinsic worth, beauty of impression, elegance of 
binding, rarity of occurrence, ‘pleasures of memory’ as_ respects 
former possessors,” Mr Cracherode’s books have been valued, one 
with another, at more than two pounds a volume for the entire 
library. The next accession was still more remarkable. The 
library of Sir Joseph Banks, amounting to about 16,000 volumes, 
on or in connection with the natural sciences, was bequeathed 
by him to the establishment of which he had been a trustee, and 
the “ Banksian Room” constitutes his abiding monument. The 
splendid collection of old plays made by Garrick was presented 
by Mrs Garrick. A great special library on Italian topography 
was given by Sir Richard Colt Hoare. <A collection on the 
history and doctrines of the Jesuits, made by Hollis, with the 
view of lodging it in the museum, was lost to the national library, 
in consequence of offence taken at the sale by auction, among 
duplicates, of a book which he had formerly presented. He 
gave his fine collection, together with funds for extending it, to 
the public library of Zurich. It was fifty years after the act 
which founded the museum, that the first parliamentary grant 
was made to the library. The purpose of this grant was the 
collection called the “Lansdowne manuscripts.” Five years 
afterwards, there was a second grant, “for the purchase of works 
relating to the history and topography of the British Islands.” 
The valuable legal library of Francis Hargrave was acquired in 
1813 for L.8000. In 1818 Dr Burney’s library was boughit 
for 11.13,500, being about half its original cost. ‘In this collec- 
tion are to be found invaluable materials for the history of the 
stage and of periodical literature. Special collections of Italian 
literature and of French revolutionary tracts were the next pur- 
chases of importance; and 1829 forms an era in the history of 
the — library, for in that year it acquired from George 
IV. the truly magnificent collection which at present occupies 
the hall, three hundred feet long, known to our readers under 
the name of the “ King’s Library.’ ” The collection had been 

made by George III. at an outlay of about L.130,000, and, as 
Mr Edwards says, “ probably no library so extensive was ever 
formed with greater taste and judgment.” Some of our readers 
may not be aware that this “gift” of George IV. to the nation was 
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not altogether an act of spontaneous generosity. It was upon the 
oint of being sold to increase the accumulations of the imperial 
library at St Petersburg; and it is understood that this national 
disgrace was only averted by the opposition and vehement expostu- 
lations of Lord Liverpool and Lord Farnborough. The condition 
of the king’s gift is understood to have been, “that the value of 
the rubles the books were to have fetched should be somehow or 
other made good to him by ministers in pounds sterling.” The 
next accession of importance was the collection of MSS. known 
as the “Arundel MSS.,” which was purchased in 1831 from the 
Royal Society. About this time, the occasional parliamentary 
grants for the extension of the library became far more muni- 
ficent than they had hitherto been. Nearly L.17,000 were 
voted between 1833 and 1837, and the purchases included 
several special collections of more or less significance. In 1835, 
a select committee was appointed “to inquire into the condition, 
management, and affairs of the British Museum ;” and vastly 
beneficial results were secured, on the representation of Mr 
Panizzi and others, concerning the deficiencies of the printed- 
book department. During the years 1837-1845, the average 
annual grant for the extension of the library was L.3443. 
Nearly 40,000 separate works were purchased during this period. 
Nor did the stream of donations cease. The Lords of the Ad- 
miralty presented a library of no fewer than 12,000 Chinese 
volumes, of which, we may mention, by the way, the odd fact 
that rhyming dictionaries constitute a considerable element. In 
1843, Mr Panizzi, with the aid of Mr Winter Jones and Mr 
Thomas Watts, drew up a most elaborate survey of the contents 
of the library; and it has been mainly owing to a series of pur- 
chases, in accordance with the indications of this paper, that the 
museum library owes its present pre-eminence, as representing 
fully and equably the entire range of extant literature. <A 
parliamentary grant of L.10,000 a-year, for the purchase of 
printed books, was agreed to; but so great an influx of volumes 
as this produced required more room than the building afforded, 
and, after a few years, the annual demand of the trustees for 
this object was reduced to less than half that sum. In 1846, 
the museum acquired, by bequest, the library of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, a collection only second, in general impor- 
tance, to the “ King’s,” and in some respects, more especially in 
the condition of the books, its superior. This library contains 
more than 20,000 volumes, which cost Mr Grenville, on an 
average, the very high sum of nearly three pounds each; yet, so 
select is the collection, that their present market value is supposed 
to be nearly double that amount. Space for space, this collection 
constitutes by far the most splendid portion of the Museum library. 
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During the twelve years which have elapsed since this bequest, 
the library has been growing at the regular and prodigious rate 
of nearly 20,000 volumes a-year. The crowning glory of the 
national library was the addition of the new reading-room and 
adjacent libraries, which were opened in May 1857. These 
buildings are a triple triumph of splendour, convenience, and 
economy. There is probably no apartment in any secular edifice 
in the world which is so imposing in its effect on the eye, as the 
new Reading-room, with its vast dome of blue and gold, its 
double range of gilded gallery, its three tiers of books, all bound 
with an express view to their architectural effect; and its vast 
system of circular and radiating tables, which afford luxurious 
accommodation and ample elbow-room for above three hun- 
dred readers at a time. In the centre of this apartment are 
now located the thousand folio volumes which constitute the first 
moiety of the learned and world-famous catalogue, on which the 
whole strength of a large staff of librarians has been expended 
during a period of some five-and-twenty years. The numerical 
magnitudes which represent the details of this work are scarcely 
less than astronomical. The entries, each of which is a piece of 
finished bibliography, when the work is completed, will be 
reckoned by millions; the laws on which they are compiled are, 
written and unwritten, hundreds in number; and the result is a 
catalogue which is simpler for consultation than the commonest 
bookseller’s “list.” 

We have no space to follow Mr Edwards in his account of the 
Bodleian, and the other university and public libraries of Great 
Britain. He gives a full history and description of eyery collec- 
tion of any significance; indeed, in some cases, it seems to us, 
his accounts are quite unnecessarily and disproportionately ample. 
For example, he devotes an entire chapter, of fifty-five pages, 
to the library founded by Humphrey Chetham in Manchester, 
a collection of about 18,000 volumes, not eminent for any ex- 
traordinary rarity; whereas only forty pages are given to the 
Bodleian, which, both for magnitude and value, constitutes one 
of the first collections in Europe. 

Mr Ewart’s “ Libraries Act,” which received the royal assent 
July 30, 1855, and which, in justice to the real first-mover in 
the matter, should be called Edwards’ Libraries Act, was a 
notable epoch in the history of English libraries. This act 
applies to all municipal boroughs, districts, parishes, or com- 
bination of parishes, including populations of more than 5000 
persons; and snags the levying of a library or museum 
rate, not exceeding one penny in the pound, on the rateable 
value of the property assessed in such places, by a vote 
of a public meeting of the persons assessed—the consent 
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of at least two-thirds of the persons present being necessary to 
constitute an affirmative decision. Manchester took the lead in 
the establishment of town libraries; Liverpool and Norwich 
followed. The question was then put to the vote in Exeter, and 
rejected by a majority of seven to one, the affirmative votes in 
Norwich being in the proportion of twenty-one to one. How 
are we to account for this extraordinary difference of opinion on 
such a matter? Can it be that the good people of Exeter are 
one hundred and forty-seven times stupider than those of Nor- 
wich—as this test would lead us to infer? If this is a safe con- 
clusion, it is at least satisfactory to learn that no other town in 
which the vote has been taken indicates anything like the Exeter 
level of illiterateness, the affirmative votes having been usually in 
the proportion of at least ten to one. The Libraries Act, up to 
the beginning of the present year, appears to have been adopted 
in seventeen towns. The city library of Manchester already 
numbers nearly 40,000 volumes. The Borough Library of 
Salford, opened in 1850, now possesses 20,503 volumes. The 
Liverpool Library, opened in 1852, contains more than 40,000 
volumes. 

“To sum up, in few words, the first results, apparent at a glance, 
whilst these libraries are still in the cradle :—In the nine or ten towns 
in which the Act has been not only adopted, but already fairly set to 
work, 150,000 volumes of books have been permanently secured for 
public use; with ample funds for their preservation, increase, and 
well-ordering, and also for the replacement, from time to time, of 
such as become worn out. These books have been made thoroughly 
accessible, under proper regulations, to every respectable inhabitant 
of the towns to which they belong; are actually used to so large an 
extent that, on an average, each volume of the 150,000 is either de- 
livered to readers or lent to borrowers, as the case may be, ten times 
within each year. The management of these libraries has been made 
wholly independent of sect, party, or clique, in religion or politics.” 


This is certainly a highly promising commencement. It has 
been elsewhere suggested that these libraries should take for their 
model, in the first instance, the library of reference, consisting of 
about 20,000 volumes, which is open to readers in the New 
Reading Room of the British Museum. We imagine that the 
great governmental difficulty, in the provincial public libraries, 
must be that of selecting the right books. This difficulty would 
be at once removed by the general adoption of the admirable 
Museum model, a step which is much facilitated by the one-volume 
catalogue which has just been issued by Mr Winter Jones, the 
present Keeper of the Printed Book Department. 

We must pass over Mr Edwards’ account of the public and 
collegiate libraries of Scotland and Ireland, and of the minor 
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public libraries of London, with the remark that these last seem 
to be singularly few and insignificant in comparison with the 
secondary libraries of other metropolitan cities, especially Paris. 
Nor must we stop to consider “ British private libraries which 
have been dispersed.” If Mr Edwards’ information is anywhere 
below the demands of his subject, it is on the point of existing 
private libraries in England. Some of these are of vast magni- 
tude and importance. The libraries of Sir Thomas Phillipps and 
Lord Ashburnham, each of which emulates the national library 
of the British Museum in its manuscript department, are both 
disposed of in the space of less than a page. Of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps’ collection our author’s principal remark is the trifling 
one that its “ most striking peculiarity of aspect lies in the long 
ranges of boxes, tier above tier, and of uniform size, each with 
its falling front, in which nearly all the books are lodged.” Con- 
cerning Lord Ashburnham’s library, Mr Edwards merely tells 
us that it is even richer than Sir Thomas Phillipps’, and flings a 
natural sarcasm at the well-known peculiarity of his Lordship in 
keeping his library literally “ private.” This peculiarity is some 
excuse for Mr. Edwards’ taciturnity in relation to this library ; 
but how as to that of Sir Thomas Phillipps, whom Mr Edwards 
commends for his unlikeness to Lord Ashburnham ? 

Mr Edwards is much more satisfactory in his descriptions 
of the principal libraries of the United States. The Har- 
vard, Astor, and Smithsonian libraries have wide reputations, 
and require a few words from us. The library of Harvard 
College, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, was founded in 1632. 
This collection owed its early importance rather to Englishmen 
than to Americans. Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir John Maynard, 
Dr Lightfoot, Dr Gale, Richard Baxter, and Bishop Berkeley 
were among its chief benefactors. But the collection created by 
the contributions of these and others, was wholly destroyed by fire 
in 1764. Munificient native subscriptions were immediately 
raised for the renewal of the Harvard library. A single bene- 
factor, Christopher Gore, besides extensive donations during his 
life-time, bequeathed L.20,000 to this institution, which, at pre- 
sent, contains nearly a hundred thousand well-selected volumes. 
The Astor Library likewise owes its birth to foreign benevolence. 
John Jacob Astor was a German by nativity, but had been for 
a long time a Londoner by abode, when he embarked in mer- 
cantile dealings with America, which resulted in his accumulation 
of a great fortune. By a codicil in his will, dated August 22, 
1839, he left L.80,000 for the establishment of a public library 
in New York. Fifteen years afterwards, the library was opened 
to the public, with 80,000 volumes to commence with, a fine 
new building to hold them, and reading-rooms, said to be capable 
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of accommodating 500 persons. James Lewis Macie, after- 
wards called Smithson, a natural son, apparently, of Sir Hugh 
Smithson, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, ambitious to 
“live in the memory of men when the titles of the Northumber- 
lands and the Percies are extinct or forgotten,” left a fortune of 
about L.100,000 “to the United States of America,” by a will 
dating October 23, 1826. This money was devoted, by an Act 
of Congress, to the foundation and endowment of the celebrated 
“Smithsonian Institution,’—a sort of combination of public 
library, literary institution, and scientific academy. The trus- 
tees of the fund allowed the capital to remain until interest 
accrued to nearly the original amount. The building was com- 
pleted in 1855 at a cost of L.60,000; at this date L.28,000 of 
surplus interest were added to the untouched capital, to form an 
endowment fund, of the value of between L.6000 and L.7000 a- 
year. The library is not at present large, but the circumstances 
of its foundation seem to promise that it will, in course of time, 
become one of the leading collections of the United States. 
Returning, now, to Europe, we have yet to speak of what is, 
numerically the greatest library in the world, namely, the 
Imperial Library of France. Passing over the long period 
during which this library was a comparatively insignificant 
collection, we find that, during the superintendence of Col- 
bert, the library grew, from fewer than 17,000 volumes, in- 
clusive of MSS., to the respectable number of 40,000 printed 
books and the magnificent figure of 12,000 MSS. Colbert 
attended to the library with zeal and system, and, at his death, 
in 1683, the collection had not suffered from the spirit of in- 
discriminate accumulation, as it has since done. During the 
succeeding centuries, the collection steadily grew, by a long 
series of important and well-considered acquisitions; and in 
1782, Le Prince, in his “ Essai Historique sur la Bibliothéque 
du Roi,” states that the MSS. alone amounted to 25,000. 
The effect of the Revolution was to disturb the regular sources 
of supply, to increase, beyond all management and estimate, 
irregular accessions “from the vast stores of the suppressed 
monasteries, churches and other corporations which the Revolu- 
tion submerged in its onward course, and from the libraries of 
many wealthy persons, who either perished by the guillotine or 
emigrated.” The librarian of the Hétel de Ville, Ameilhon, is 
said to have collected no fewer than 800,000 volumes from the 
above sources. Of these a vast proportion came to the National 
Library, but as to this day, “ many of these books are still un- 
catalocued, unclassed, and even unstamped;” no one knows 
how far their selection was governed by system. Owing to 
this disorder, the losses which the library has suffered are under- 
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stood to be enormous. Nor have things gone better with the 
manuscript department. In fact, according to the official report 
of M. Taschereau in 1854, the bulk of the collection in both kinds 
is in a condition appallingly chaotic, and hence it has been, in 
large part, practically inaccessible to students from the period of its 
acquisition to the present hour. The most splendid acquisitions of 
the Napoleonic era had to be disgorged in 1815, and returned to 
the respective owners, from whom they had been purloined. Mr 
Edwards says: “ The.best accounts agree in the assertion that 
the library, at the outbreak of the first Revolution, contained 
about 200,000 volumes of printed books; and it is further 
stated, on the best possible authority—namely, that of the 
Minister of Public Instruction who was in office when the Re- 
volutionary acquisitions had been definitively arranged—that 
the ‘confiscated’ books added to the library amounted to 
240,000 volumes.” To this total of 420,000 volumes we have 
to add some 70,000 or 80,000 for MSS. 

In 1836, the date of the death of the famous Librarian Van 
Praet,the Library was stated to contain 650,000 volumes of printed 
books, but as the sum annually spent in the purchase of books had 
been small, and as no other source of vast and irregular accession 
had been in existence, it is difficult to credit this alleged increase ; 
and, in our opinion—which does not seem however, to be that of 
Mr Edwards’—all more recent statements of the extent of the 
library have been more or less fallacious, and untrustworthy. 
The statements even of the highest authorities seem to have been 
disingenuous and purposely misleading. The report of the minister 
of public instruction, prefixed to a portion of the catalogue re- 
cently published, speaks of the contents of the library as amount- 
ing to 1,500,000 volumes and printed articles. A writer in the 
“ Kdinburgh Review,” has pointed out the utterly misleading 
character of this statement, and the sheer falsity of certain semi- 
official representations (founded on this report) of the contents of 
the library as being 1,500,000 volumes ; and, further, that our 
own national library—separate “ printed articles ” being counted 
as volumes—would nearly, if not quite, reach the above figure. 
At all events, we may comfort ourselves with the knowledge that 
the systematic nature of our national collection, and its perfect 
order and accessibility, place us far above the necessity of hagg- 
ling about a doubtful numerical superiority. We cannot help 
noticing, in this place, the somewhat unpatriotic tendency, in Mr 
Edwards, to over-rate the literary wealth and resources of other 
countries, and to under-rate those of his own. In speaking at 
large of the report of the French Library Commission of 1857, 
we think it was no less than due to his readers and to his own 
character as a good citizen, not to have omitted, as he has done, 
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all notice of the repeated recommendations of that Report that, 
in the new arrangements of the Imperial Library of France, the 
Library of the British Museum should be in almost ev erything 
copied as closely as possible—surely a very remarkable testimony 
from a nation so engrossed as France is, by “la gloire.” Mr 
Edwards, i in his next chapter, on “the minor Libraries of Paris,” 
makes the most of the inferiority of London in secondary libra- 
ries, and an opportunity of drawing unfavourable comparisons of 
this kind is seldom overlooked by him. 

The library founded by Cardinal Mazarin, and called after 
him, is at present stated to contain 132,000 volumes and 3000 
MSS.,— volumes or separate MSS., Mr Edwards does not tell us, 
though the difference is important. The library of St Genevieve, 
was founded about 1624 by the Cardinal de Rochefoucauld. 
This library now contains, inclusive of 3,500 MSS., about 188,000 
volumes. The library of the Arsenal is said to consist of about 
200,000 printed volumes, and 6000 MSS. Besides these, there 
are several other public libraries of between 40,000 and 80,000 
volumes in Paris. Some of the provincial libraries of France 
may rank with these secondary Parisian libraries for magnitude, 
but there is nothing in them to call for special notice here, except 
the incredible neglect which has in some cases reduced hundreds 
of thousands of volumes to tens of thousands, and which is totally 
unparalleled in the history of British libraries. 

In collections of the second class, Italy is very rich. The 
famous library of the Vatican is less remarkable for the number 
of volumes it contains than for the value of its MSS., and the in- 
accessibility of its treasures. The number of printed books is 
variously stated at between 30,000 and 500,000! The former 
number is, however, understood to be much nearer the truth 
than the latter. The value of the MS. collection, which is be- 
lieved to number about 25,000, cannot be over-estimated. Its 
very “ show-books” form a collection beyond price, including, as 
they do, the oldest MSS. in existence. The books are kept in 
closed cases, and there is no catalogue—two great causes of the 
mystery which surrounds the collection. The principal gallery 
of this’ library is about a thousand English feet in let 
imposing fact, until we recall the stupendous one, that the British 
Museum contains more than for ty miles of book shelves. Be- 
sides the collection of the Vatican, Rome contains no fewer than 
eight libraries of from 30,000 to 200,000 volumes. Italy has 
several other noble libraries of the second class. The Imperial 
Library of Vienna probably contains somewhat under 400,000 
volumes, including MSS. “The Royal Library at Berlin, about 
half a million; Munich, somewhat fewer ; Copenhagen, about 
400,000; Breslau, 350,000; Dresden, 300,000; the University 
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Library at Gottingen 360,000. The Imperial Library of St 
Petersburg stands next after that of the British Museum, (the 
Paris Library standing first), and contains about 580,000 
volumes. Into the histories of these great collections we have 
no space to enter. It may, however, be safely affirmed that, 
though some of them approach our national collection in magni- 
tude, the British Museum Library far surpasses the noblest of 
them, in the all-important qualities of universality, proportion 
and accessibility. 

The second main division of Mr Edwards’ work, treating of 
the “ Economy of Libraries,” does not contain much thiat is of 
a nature to interest our readers, nor does it, indeed, contain so 
much practical information of a technical kind as we might have 
expected from the author’s long experience as assistant in the 
Library of the British Museum, and, subsequently, Librarian of 
the Manchester Free Library. We think that the hundred and 
ten pages which Mr Edwards has devoted in the first part of 
this work, to the printing of the catalogue of an old monastic 
establishment at Canterbury, might have been infinitely more 
usefully occupied with a catalogue of a model modern library of 
reference and general information of from seven to ten thousand 
volumes. This, if well-executed, would have been of great ser- 
vice to those who are, or may be engaged in the formation 
of those town libraries, the prosperity of which, Mr Edwards 
seems to have so much at heart. We know, however, few 
tasks which would require so much judgment, and such well-ar- 
ranged stores of knowledge as this; and, perhaps, Mr Edwards 
thought it better not to attempt an undertaking so difficult and 
responsible. ‘The catalogue just published by Mr Winter Jones, 
moreover, supplies the desideratum in point, and Mr Edwards 
may probably have known of the approaching publication of this 
most important contribution to the “ Economy of Libraries.” 
We cannot but think that the tabular “schemes” of universal 
knowledge which Mr Edwards has given in this second part of 
his work, may prove very dangerous temptations to Librarians of 
an over methodical turn of mind. A theoretically perfect repre- 
sentation of knowledge in all its departments, as far as the num- 
ber of volumes would admit, would be as bad a selection as could 
well be made for the purposes of a small public library. We 
know of no safe guide in this matter, but the experience of many 
years of what books are most asked for by the greatest number 
of serious students. It is this experience which has dictated the 
selection of works contained in the catalogue compiled by 
Mr Kye, and edited by Mr Winter Jones —the assistant- 
keeper and keeper of the Library of the British Museum. To 
a certain extent, however, the town libraries which are now 
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in process of formation, ought to pursue paths of their own. Mr 
Edwards most justly urges the propriety of forming, in such 
libraries, “ special collections on local topography.” “ This,” he 
says, “ should be one of the first departments to receive attention 
in the formation of new libraries for the public. Everything 
that is procurable, whether printed or MS., that bears on the his- 
tory and antiquities, the fauna and flora, the trade and politics, 
the worthies and notabilities, and, generally, on the local affairs 
of whatever kind of the parish, town, and county in which this 
library may be placed, and of the adjacent district, should be 
carefully collected. Wherever unprinted materials of this sort 
are known to exist in other libraries, whether public or private, 
transcripts should be obtained. If the town or district have any 
great staple trade, every book and pamphlet relating to that 
trade — generally as well as locally—should be procured, as 
opportunity may offer. It will also be of advantage to collect 
the productions of local printers on whatever subject, however 
trivial, especially if the town or city have been the seat of an 
early press.” Mr Edwards omits to warn small public libraries 
of the kind in point, against the danger of receiving miscellane- 
ous donations, without careful discrimination. People generally 
give away books of little value. To become public benefactors 
by the presentation of batches of books which are incumbrances 
to ourselves, is charming, but let librarians beware how they 
commit themselves, and their successors, to the keepership of 
bulky trash which will, some day or other, inevitably stand in 
the way of the extension of the collection in the right directions. 
Another danger to this kind of library is that the persons charged 
with the purchase of books may seek at the same time to pur- 
chase a little transitory popularity by making the permanent 
public collection more or less a substitute for the book club and 
circulating library. Let it be carefully borne in mind, that, al- 
though 20,000 is a large number of volumes for a library of 
standard literature, it is nothing for a library that ventures to 
indulge in the general and almost wholly ephemeral literature of 
a period in which Great Britain, France, and Germany alone 
issue that number of new books every year. 

We conclude our notice of Mr Edwards’ work, with the repeti- 
tion of our opinion that, although it contains a good deal which 
might have been omitted without loss, and omits some things 
which ought to have had a place in it, the book will prove a 
serviceable one to a select but increasing class of persons. It is 
evidently the result of a large amount of labour and experience, 
and it would give us pleasure to hear that its reception had been 
equal to its merits. 
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Art. IX.—New Exegesis of Shakespeare: Interpretation of his 
Principal Characters and Plays on the Principle of Races. 


Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1859. 


“ QuIDQUID est optimum, ante non fuerat,” is the pertinent motto 
on the title-page of this work. We cannot deny the author's 
claim to originality ; but whether or no he has fallen upon a 
principle of criticism universally applicable to the Shakespearian 
dramas, is a question of a more difficult kind. He has, however, 
set the reasons for his faith in the “ New Exegesis” so fully be- 
fore us, in the handsome volume now on our table, that critics 
will have full scope for dealing with them on the merits. Apart 
altogether from the value or the worthlessness of the theory so 
ably and earnestly stated and illustrated in this work, we accept 
it as another testimony added to those which each generation 
since Shakespeare’s day has given to his transcendent genius. 
‘‘ There Shakespeare! on whose forehead climb 
The crowns o’ the world. Oh eyes sublime, 
With tears and laughter for all time.” * 


There is no end to the theories of the commentators. One of 
them finds that his dramas were constructed on the plan of ex- 
hibiting the struggle of christian moral precepts with the moral 
code of the unchristian world. Another is sure that he must 
have had a political meaning in view in all his writings, and that he 
designed to help forward the cause of manhood suffrage, triennial 
parliaments, and vote by ballot. One makes it as clear as noon- 
day that the bard had been bred a lawyer, and all who believe this 
hasten to deduce a complete system of jurisprudence from the 
plays. Another advocates the admission of Shakespeare into the 
household as the guide in all home training, and backs his 
reasons with the plea, that he had made out from one passage 
and another, that he was “a converted man.” <A fifth, resolving 
not to be outdone by any who had gone before, finds in the poct’s 
fruitful pages a system of physiology abreast of those set forth 
by Carpenter, Sharpey, and Professor Bennett. A sixth, in dip- 
ping into “ Troilus and Cressida,” and being of a misanthropic 
turn, is enamourec. with the expression, 


“For men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer,” 


and he sets about to find (he succeeds of course) that Shake- 
speare was an entomologist, who could measure shoulders with 


* Mrs Browning’s “ Vision of Poets.” 
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Burmeister, Stainton, and Westwood. The poet must have had 
this species of commentator in his eye when he wrote— 


*T’ll use you for my mirth; yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish !” 


A seventh—but no, we must bring our catalogue of species to a 
close. There would be no end. All science, all philosophy, all 
theology, may as surely be found in Shakespeare, as the late 
Archdeacon Williams found them in perfection in his revered 
“ Homerus.” This whole class of commentators try patience not 
alittle. One is apt to be seduced from habitual good-nature into 
Caliban-like surliness, and to cry— 


' “ All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you.” 


We have lost count of the commentators, and have thus no 
numeral by which to distinguish the author of the New Exegesis. 
We will, however, do our best to expound his views to our readers. 

One, or, we may say, the leading thought in this volume is, 
that the great dramatist, while neglecting the classic unities, 
“must have had a unity in his own genius, and have stamped it 
on his own writings by a necessity no less organic.” —P. 8. That 
is, if we apprehend the author’s meaning, Shakespeare had one 
exampler in his own mind, after which the whole expression 
of his genius was to be formed. Acted upon by the forces at 
work in the world, and consciously influenced by these, he re- 
solved to give them full expression. The knowledge, then, of 
these forces, will supply the key to all his dramas. All the 
politics, the religion, and the art of the world were being in- 
fluenced by the peculiarities of the different races—the Roman, 
the Teutonic, the Celtic, and the Hebrew—and Shakespeare, 
having attained to the understanding of this, takes it as the basis 
for his philosophy. Races are marked, to use a modern phrase, with 
an individuality as clearly and as well defined as is that of every one 
of their members. For purely psychological purposes, the value 
of this thought will be acknowledged. If we can point to the 
influence of race, as illustrated in the mental peculiarities of dif- 
ferent nations, and more than all, if we can trace the similarity 
of mental characteristics, in whatever country and amidst what- 
ever circumstances the same race is found, we have undoubtedly 
means within our reach for forming a somewhat correct estimate 
of their philosophy, at all points at which it may seem to differ 
from the philosophy of any other people. Just as the geologist, 
after having determined the general paleontology of any one 
formation or series of strata, has the key to this, though parts of 
it may occur thousands of miles away from the spot where he 
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first met with it, and under colours which would lead a 
superficial observer to set down the rock as entirely different 
chemically. Thus far may we go with the author of the New Exe- 
gesis, without identifying ourselves with his classification of races, 
But it is not held that Shakespeare followed this ethnological 
guide rigidly and without deviation. He saw the countless cross 
currents on the great sea of life, and acknowledged them in all 
his endeavours to picture human nature in his dramas. This he 
did by choosing a centre figure as the type of a race, and by 
grouping around him a motley crowd, each one of whom he made 
a channel for giving expression to all those divergencies from the 
type which mark the weaker members of the race when they 
meet with forces collateral to that central one. The central 
figure triumphs over these, and continues true to his national 
features, be the influences what they may; whereas the subordi- 
nate characters have their idiosyncracies modified by the circum- 
stances surrounding them. Shylock remains every inch a Jew; 
the good-for-nothing Jessica would have yielded to Bhuddist in- 
fluences as readily as to Christian. But this fact, as we shall 
see, does not go to strengthen the new theory. 

Now, setting personal sympathies aside, if there be any truth 
in this view of Shakespeare’s method, we must admire its wisdom. 
The influence of the distinctive psychological features of a people 
over their morality is well known. Thus, up to a certain point, 
we can trace this and observe an existing harmony. But when 
the well-marked mental peculiarities of another people meet these, 
and when divine, superhuman, forces strike against them, and lie 
influentially alongside of them, we will at once acknowledge that 
only the very highest genius could hope to deal with all these in 
such a way as to give us a true picture. These were precisely 
the circumstances in which our great dramatist stood, when he 
surveyed the weltering sea of life around him. He found “all 
the world a stage,” on which the men and women were living 
earnestly for some purpose. A few were doing what they did as 
unto One above them; but the great crowd, then as now, were 
living, to use the words of Jean Paul, as if “ God were dead.” 
And it was not a pure Teutonic race on which his great soul 
looked forth, sorrowfully enough, but on Saxon and Celt, Jew 
and Gipsy, and on varieties of all these as the fruits of inter- 
marriage. A tangled web this, even for ethnologists who carry 
bundles of hypotheses about with them, in readiness for the cut- 
and-dry solution of all difficulties! And if tangled to such, is it 
likely that any other class among mortals would seek to unravel 
the mystery? If our author, then, can make out his point satis- 
factorily, who will not be ready to welcome him as the clearer 
up of all Shakespearian difficulties? He will have shown, too, 
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that the dramatist is not only the greatest of poets, but the greatest 
mental philosopher, and—let Mr Latham and his friends see to 
their lanrels—the greatest of ethnologists, inasmuch as the bases 
of his ethnological philosophy are not found in the colour of the 
skin, the texture of the hair, the form of the lips, the prominence 
of the cheek-bones, or the varieties of cranial development, but 
in those prevailing moral and intellectual characteristics which 
underly and explain all conduct, and which refuse to bend to 
circumstances. We are told that the doors barred against com- 
mon intruders give way before the “open sesame” of his giant 
genius. He traces actions to their springs in the inner life of 
man, and that life, he returns to tell us, takes its distinctive hue 
from the Race to which its possessor belongs. In the Romano- 
Italic it has one character, in the Teutonic it has another, and in 
the Celtic it has yet another. All this Shakespeare’s philosophy 
embraced, and his leading characters, familiar in our mouths as 
household words, are drawn in order to set before men its ex- 
pression. The author sees the difficulties in the way of making 
this as plain to his readers as it is evidently plain to himself. 
In his introductory pages, while passing in review the theories 
of the Shakespearian commentators, great and small, from Samuel 
Johnson to the wise men who found a proof that the dramatist’s 
family were “well to do” in the world, because eightpence was 
paid for “ bell-ringing” at the burial of the poet’s sister, he fairly 
succeeds in lodging his theory in the mind of the reader. Take, 
as illustrative of this, the following passage, which afiords us a 
good specimen both of the author’s ability and style: 


“ But the problem is reduced by the preceding explanations to the 
limits of the fundamental category—that of character. This is also 
what the critics all consider Shakespeare’s forte. Their theme of 
praise, and even apology, is his fidelity asa moral painter. It is true, 
as has been said, that what he painted they could not tell. But they 
effectually supposed him to stop, like others, with the outside. This 
conclusion will be sufficiently clear from one reflection: they partake 
the common notion that men are naturally all the same, and varied 
merely by condition, climate, calling, or other circumstances. The 
essentials, the interior, they assumed throughout identical, and thus 
were forced upon the consequence that all character was there im- 
possible. From this dilemma arose the air-beating exposed to de- 
fine Shakespeare. His speciality, it was discerned, could not have 
been the exterior, which belonged to the ancient drama, because most 
obvious and easy ; for then he could not be so strikingly contrasted 
with that drama, as aped to pedantry by the least bad of his contem- 
poraries, Jonson. And, on the other hand, since the alternative of 
the interior was flat monotony, it was not seen where else could Shakes- 
peare have found his “infinite variety.” The dim reasoning was 
sound enough, the preconception was the confounder. What was 
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fancied the interior is nothing of the kind; the generalities of human 
nature are as exterior collectively, as the peculiarities of dress are in- 
dividually. It is again the nullity of the extremes in all things. 
Between them lies, in this case, the central ground of race, this true 
interior of humanity, society, and history ; and thus alone commen- 
surate to Shakespeare’s profusion. This inner man, in fact, is vastly 
more diversified than the exterior. The latter takes the bent of social 
manners and physical circumstances, and exhibits men disguised by 
imitation, purpose, accident. Beneath these holiday externals works 
the enginery of race, in all the contrasts of its organism, and all the 
nudity of its uncleanness. To overhaul—if a low expression, but an 
apt one, be allowed—to overhaul this inner man was the Shake- 
spearian innovation ; to pass, in the portrayal of character, from the 
curses of divinities, the incrustations of tradition, and the costumes of 
history, to the causes of human conduct, to the “livery of nature,” as 
the poet himself expresses it, though he had better said philosophy; 
for nature is not, like philosophy, opposed to history, but includes it. 
It is not meant to say that Shakespeare was much deeper than his 
critics in the consciousness of the new province, or the conception of 
its characters. The true poet is a philosopher by sentiment, and not 
by system; and all great agents of human progress know but ill their 
real tendency. It was above explained in principle that the founder 
of the modern drama should be furnished, by the mythical crystalli- 
sation of romances, with an outline of the principal diversities of race 
in Europe, which would serve him as the germs and the types of his 
new creations. That such, accordingly, were Shakespeare’s sources 
is a well-known fact of history. The logical unconsciousness would 
therefore argue nothing against the proposed theory of his characters 
and drama.”—P. 16. 


In applying his theory, the author says he does not attempt 
to furnish a complete exegesis of all the writings of Shakespeare. 
Ile only seeks to test by it the leading pieces of the poet. He is 
certain that his principle of interpretation would be found equal 
to all the other plays. He has certainly a right to choose his 
own ground, but we have an impression that he would find the 
application to some of the other pieces rather tough work. ‘The 
plays which he has chosen are Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
the Merchant of Venice. “The thesis is, that the subject of these 
plays is the Italian, the Teutonic, the Celtic, and the Hebrew 
races.” Iago is taken as the type of the first, Hamlet as the 
type of the second, Macbeth of the third, and Shylock of the 
fourth. “The main lines of inquiry,” says the author, “ will be 
four: the Mental, the Moral, the Physical phases of human 
character, with, finally, the Speculative or social, as a summary. 
The last department includes religion and fiction, with philosophy; 
the physical will be considered but in reference to manners; the 
moral will bear chiefly on the principle or source ; the mental on 
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the faculty distinctive of each race.” We have thus the author’s 
plan set very clearly before us. Let us follow him in its appli- 
cation to the plays now named. 

We rather think that Italian patriots will not thank him for 
associating them with Iago, as the alleged Shakespearian type of 
their race :— 

** Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: 
In following him I follow but myself; 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end ; 
For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart, 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after, 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve, 
For daws to peck at: I am not what I am.” 


The author sees his liability to reproach in taking such a “ treach- 
erous, lecherous villain” as a type of a great people, and seeks to 
free himself from the charge of uncharitableness by appealing to 
history, the ground which only a bold man would have ventured 
to take up; for, if any country in the world has reason to be 
proud of its antecedents, has not Italy? “ A word,” he says, “ of 
previous explanation seems to be requisite respecting the nation- 


ality, before applying it to the alleged type.” 


“ The true character of the Italian race and nation is misconceived 
through the concurrence of a curious complication of fallacies. The 
notion, in the first place, is not based, as would be normal, on the 
actual condition and conduct of this people; these are virtually dis- 
carded by the name of degeneration ; and this, moreover, while the 
only obvious cause for such a change, is held to produce universally 
the opposite effect. In the next place, the real basis was the ancient 
Roman character, which, by the fact of the antiquity, must be imper- 
fectly developed, and from which, at all events, the present people 
were said to differ. But, finally, this standard itself, as imagined, 
had never an existence in the real Roman world. A brief unravel- 
ment of this tissue may conduce to other ends beside the objects, 
ethnologic or esthetical, in question. Most of the sympathy or cant of 
foreign countries about Italy, and so the excitement of the natives to 
perverse effort and distracting hope, proceed from tacit attribution to 
the actual nationality of full identity with, or heirship to, the storied 
virtues of the ancient.”—P. 28. 


Two remarks are made on this claim to identity with the an- 
cient Romans, and on the alleged greatness of Rome. The 
identity is not complete. It has been greatly modified by cir- 
cumstances and races. But, even granting the identity, the de- 
scendants of the old Romans have nothing to be proud of. Their 
greatness has been exaggerated by our having taken the story of 
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it from their own writers. Besides, the record is a very partial 
one. “ The native histories of Rome, as far as touching national 
character, are histories not of the nation, but of a single city ; 
and in that city, not of the people, but of two contending castes.” 
Again, many of the records have perished, and modern Italians 
have gained by this. The chasm of the dark ages was a gain, 
and not a loss. It engulphed the mere humanities, the lower 
vulgarities of Rome and of Greece, and left the grander parts 
afloat in the enchantment of the mirage.” We shall not stop to 
urge, what must suggest itself to every reader, that this clever 
view of Roman history is somewhat defective. What remains of 
it is not merely the record of the grander ves geste. The “lower 
vulgarities” of heathen Rome have been painted for posterity, not 
only in the pages of her historians, but even more truthfully in 
her poets and satirists. Every scholar knows that it would be 
easy to make up a goodly volume of extracts relating to the things 
done under the sun in ancient Rome, which would convince us 
how much the nations of Christendom owe to the influences of a 
Divine revelation on their moralities. But if we bring the prin- 
ciples of an impartial historical criticism to bear on Roman story, 
we will not fail to be struck with the remarkably just and shrewd 
estimate which the author of the New Exegesis forms of the lead- 
ing features of the ancient Romans. “ The Roman race,” he 
says, “ may be distinguished by the following traits of character. 
In the intellect, a nullity of the organising faculty, a feebleness 
of even reflection, a pre-eminence of sense, and of that concrete 
understanding which gains intensity by narrowness, and clearness 
by objectivity. . . . The moral principle of the Romans 
was, like the religion, exterior. It rested on traditionary usage 
and superstition. The mos majorum has even left us the desig- 
nation itself; and ethics, too, the Greek equivalent, was of like 
origin. Neither of these nations knew anything of conscience.’ 
. . + Inthe public or social aspect, the race was patriotic. 
The patriotism, as the name declares, was an attachment to the 
land, in due agreement with the merely physical or concrete 
compass of the intellect, not of the people toeach other. . . . 
The huddled empire was a mere agglomeration without cement, 
a concretion made by force about the nucleus of patriotism.” 
But here, again, the author’s philosophy of history seems to us 
at fault. We accept the “mere agglomeration,” but the cement 
was there in the patriotism ; and only in its presence, as giving 
compactness to the whole state, can we find the explanation of 
that oneness of will and of action which led to all Rome’s foreign 
conquests, and which swept away all the great barriers to their 


Our readers will mark the harmony of this view with that of the late Sir W. 
Hamilton. 
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national aggrandisement. The leading features of the Romans 
are seen by our author to characterise the modern Italians, and 
he thus finds his justification in taking Iago as the type of the 
Romano-Italic race. 

Having set us right as to the race, he next proceeds to correct 
the blunders of modern critics as to Iago, whom he acknowledges 
to be a villain, but not so much a villain as is generally believed. 
He inherited the genius of his race, and was wicked because he 
could not help it. 


“On the other hand, this character is misconceived, but in the 
opposite direction from the Roman and Italian. Iago is supposed to 
be a villain of the vulgar stamp—one who tramples upon conscience, 
upon honesty and humanity, with desperate defiance of their ordinary 
opposition. But it is now seen that the first of these influences is 
wholly absent, and the others deeply modified, in the Italian race. 
As representative of this race, then, Iago would be less perverse. He 
would have acted more from negative than positive impulsion—more 
from moral insensibility than brutalised depravity ; and this must be 
consistently the point of view of the character. As commonly inter- 
preted, it would be undramatic, for nothing is dramatic that is brutal 
or vulgar. ‘To wade deliberately through all crime in prosecution of 
selfish ends could excite only disgust or horror, and would at best be 
merely monstrous. But to doso with a latent sentiment of the legiti- 
macy of the course, and under influence ofa particular view of morals, 
is full of interest. For this unfolds to curiosity a new vista in human 
nature, and self-knowledge is the spring of public interest in the 
drama. Such, accordingly, is the sentiment excited by Iago, not at 
all disgust or horror, notwithstanding his reckless villanies. And so 
the fact of the special interest of this play becomes a proof that the 
true import of the character can only be a type of race ; that is to say, 
not a perverted individual, which suggests nothing, but a cast of or- 
ganisation and a stage of social progress that reveal to different races 
a latent phase of the common species. 

“ Nor, it seems evident, was Shakespeare at all unconscious of this 
import. Too great a painter not to execute as studiously by shade 
as light, not to characterise his personages by omission as well as 
action, he makes Iago say as little about himself and do as much as 
he makes Hamlet, for example, say much and do little; it is a case 
of the law of contrast which will hold generally of these races—the 
race of preaching and agitation, and the race of intrigue and con- 
spiracy.”—P. 40. 


Having thus cleared his way, the author proceeds to compare 
Iago with the Italian race. We must, however, refer our readers 
to the work itself for this. It would require more space than is 
at our disposal to do justice to the comparison. We may merely 
remark, that the fact of Shakespeare having found the basis for 
“Othello” in an old Italian romance, makes it likely that, in 
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constructing his drama, he looked at his characters in the light 
of the peculiarities of the race to which they belonged, and we 
think the author of the New Exegesis succeeds in making his 
theory thus far clear to the reader. But all this may be granted 
without holding that, in writing Othello, the great dramatist 
had before him any well-defined views of the influence of race on 
the mental, moral, and social characteristics of his dramatis per- 
sone. Be this as it may, we are under great obligations to the 
author for giving such prominence to a theory which will not fail 
to help readers of Shakespeare to take a much more comprehen- 
sive view of his leading pieces than they have hitherto done. 
From Iago we pass to the second typical character—Hamlet, 
the type of the Teutonic race. In approaching this play, on 
which so many of the greatest of recent thinkers have tried their 
strength, the author lets us feel that he is fully aware of the 
greatness of the theme before him. What has he to say, in 
addition to the critics that have gone before, on the philosophy, 
structure, and intent of this favourite child of the great poet? 
Much on every point, but, we regret to say, as it seems to us, 
not much to the purpose. His remarks on the “madness theory” 
have at least the merit of being the most original with which we 
have met. He introduces his subject in these suggestive remarks: 


‘This masterpiece of Shakespeare, as a portrait, not a play, has 
been already claimed as an ideal of the Gothic race; and the likeness 
is attested by the native admiration. The English poet must have 
best painted what he had studied most; the English public must, 
through sympathy, have most admired its own resemblance. But 
German critics, who were first, perhaps, to speculate on the relation, 
should not have kept to the fair side, and sought to hide the blind 
profile. It was especially an outrage on the author criticised, whom 
they proportionably crowned with flowers for what they caricatured 
in fact. They lauded Shakespeare in proportion (and perhaps also in 
compensation) as they eluded or disguised the harsh fidelity of his 
portraiture. But English writers will never hesitate between such 
puerile prepossessions and the complete illustration of the genius of 
their national poet. Besides, the bias would be repugnant to the 
purpose of this inquiry, which proposes to identify the true Hamlet, 
described by Shakespeare, with the race called the Teutonic, as shaped 
by nature and shown by history. The leading marks of this powerful 
race will be admitted to be these: In the highest or mental order, the 
faculty of reflection, as distinguished from the passive receptivity 
of the senses. In morality, the test of conscience, as against religious 
tradition. In politics, the strife of liberty in opposition to authority, 
and of the interests of the person against the interest of the public. 
In philosophy, metaphysics, as contrasted with scholastics; or, in 
the native phrase, the subjective in preference to the objective. In 
fine, in body, the muscularity befitting this complex struggle, and in 
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manners a correlative degree of roughness and insensibility. In all 
things, an organic introversion upon self, in opposition to the Roman 
race, whose gaze was outward upon nature. On the other hand, 
and corresponding to these invaluable qualities, there is a drawback 
of defects or of excesses thence resulting. In reflection, which seeks the 
differences, the negations, the particulars, the excess is a disor derly 
and blind empiricism, or the mere visions of the mind itself when it 
endeavours to produce some order; the defect is a debility of ratioci- 
native combination. The test of conscience has a like tendency to 
dissolution of moral rule, since everybody should respect but his own 
monitor, and for the moment; hence the ludicrous profession that 
each conscience must be right, and at the same time that all are right, 
on the same principle, though all be different; hence, in conduct, 
a licentiousness of censure and invective which this monitor com- 
missions against all things that do not suit it, and a vagueness of 
resolution, for want of principles fixed exteriorly, while the difficulty 
is contemplated, and till obtruded physically. The excess incident 
to liberty is too disputed to be made a test. The foible of metaphysics 
isa sickly psychicality which constitutes the universe upon its human 
apex, and then explores it, @ rebours, with a microscopical minuteness 
that tends to the destruction of all coherence in thought itself. The 
muscularity and bluntness sink to browbeating and brutality, and 
the concentrated personality into an all-engrossing selfishness. These 
various properties, good and evil, consort like sections of the same 


sphere, and therefore need no nice detachment, as they answer for 
each other mutually. The thesis is, that they supply the true and 
full interpretation of the character of Hamlet and the composition of 
Shakespeare.”—P. 66. 


Hamlet in the hands of this critic is stripped of individuality, 
and becomes an ideal representative of a whole race. “ This 
personage,” he says, “ toa <s was, and indeed could have been no 
individual, but an embodiment of the abstracted idiosyneracies 
of a race.” ‘These he specifies as reflection, which leads to railing, 
but not to action; conscience, which has been perverted from a test 
and made truth in itself, a rule of self-love and not a principle 
in harmony with religion,—on the contrary, something which 
leads the true Teuton away from religion; a philosophy, vague, 
negative, subjective ; a muscularity, whose god is a well-filled 
stomach, “that adjunct of a powerful muscularity, a vigorous 
and vor: acious stomach—a blessing which is known to distinguish 
the English ;” and a seljishness, unmodified by any considerations 
human or divine. “To unwind this inside clockwork to the 
world was the task of Shakespeare, and if his profound execution 
continues misconceived, it is but what may be observed of the real 
life of his original.” me 3 112. But in order to “unwind the in- 
side clockwork,” he must take advantage of a feature charac- 
teristic of the race, and deal with this element as madness! This 
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“he reproduces as a lineament of character, not as a scheme of 
conduct.” Very flattering, certainly, to the Teuton! But, if we 
accept our author’s theory, we have a perfect flood of light let in 
upon all the eccentricities of national character and literature. 
Not, indeed, that there is held to be anything in this which is, 
in itself, very bad, or such as should turn all Britain into a lunatic 
asylum. “It is a mere negation, as the word insanity shows, a 
mark for ignorance.” Polonius was himself among the madmen 
then, when he said :— 


“ Mad call I it; for to define true madness, 
What is’t but to be nothing else but mad.” 


In a word, we cannot accept this new philosophy of Hamlet as 
satisfactory. If, up to this time, the sphinx has not spoken, the 
riddle continues as dark as ever. Hamlet is still a mystery, and 
still a subject for the commentators. Of course, our want of sym- 
pathy for this part of the New Exegesis will be set down to vexa- 
tion, because at last the key to the Teutonic idiosyncracies has been 
put into the hands of all the other races, even the presence in 
them of “ madness as a lineament of character, not as a scheme of 
conduct.” We accept reflection as a feature of the race ; but if 
Hamlet ever hung fire and refused to act as energetically as if 
he were only under sensuous impulse, he fell short in this, of 
being a true type, as all history testifies, of the Teutonic race. 
Conscience, we believe, is, in a somewhat marked manner, ac- 
knowledged by the members of the same family. But not as a 
mere minister to egotism; rather as that which, in most matters of 
social life, and especially where under a higher influence, labours 
to be found void of offence. Certain great acts of:the race, as 
witness the slave question, are significant on this point. We 
only wish we could as freely claim, as a universal Teutonic char- 
acteristic, that adjunct of muscularity, a healthful stomach. Alas! 
that it should be so, but of truth it is, that the sad defects in 
this department have raised many a quack doctor to wealth, and 
go on increasing homeeopathists and hydropathists until we begin 
to fear the “regular faculty” will be swamped. Does our author 
not see that the spiced gingerbread given to “ Master John” 
when a child, told the melancholy tale that there is great chronic, 
yea, “ gentilitial” defect in the quarter now alluded to? 


“To master John the English maid 
A Hornbook gives of gingerbread ; 
And that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name he eats the letter : 
Proceeding thus with vast delight, 
He spells and gnaws from left to right.” } 


’ Prior. 
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But, seriously, we think that, notwithstanding the vigorous 
thought, subtile analytical power, nice discrimination, varied 
attainments, and lavish information, which the author has brought 
to bear upon the comparison of Hamlet as the abstract ideal, 
with the Teutonic race as Shakespeare studied its lineaments in 
history, and saw them in ever-busy action around him, he has 
not been in this case half so successful as in that of Iago. 
Nevertheless, the “ New Principle of Interpretation” may be 
true after all, and the explanation turn out to be, that he has 
been led into a line of illustration in which, as we might show, 
his logic is again and again at fault, while some of his facts are 
as true of the Hottentots as of the Teutons. 

At the close of the chapter on Hamlet, the author, as if anxious 
to get to the subject, introduces us to his third hero—Macbeth, 
the type of the Celtic race. All through the pages given to 
Hamlet, we felt as if he were not much at home with his subject 

as if he were conscious of his difficulties, and as if this con- 
sciousness influenced him as the reflex thought does the public 
speaker. When he remembers that he is remembering, he begins 
to flounder forthwith. But there is nothing of this kind in his 
application of the new interpretation to Macbeth. His heart is 
now again directly in his work, and he speaks to purpose. He 
has evidently bestowed more care on this part of his work than 
he has done either on that devoted to Hamlet or to Shylock. 
And the fruits of this are apparent all through, making one feel 
that, had he limited the illustration of the new principle to Mac- 
beth, critics would have found more difficulty to find joints in his 
armour than they may now do. We judge, from internal evi- 
dence, that the author is himself a Celt. It is clear, from the 
mode in which he deals with Hamlet, that he is no Teuton, and 
that he is under all those strong prejudices against the Saxon, 
which find their broadest expression in the ardent Irish Celt. If 
we are right in this belief, we may congratulate our Irish readers 
on the appearance in the midst of them of a critic of whom they 
have some reason to be proud. The varied information, the 
historical lore, the linguistic attainments, and the keen yet strong 
thought, which meet us in almost every page of this work, and 
which press themselves on our attention, even when we dissent 
from his conclusions, and are almost impatient with the pecu- 
liarities of his style, are gifts which are seldom found united in 
one man. But, while he brings all these to bear upon Macbeth, 
we constantly see that the Celtic idiosyncracy influences him in 
their application. The mission and qualities of his favourite race 
are thus stated, in sentences in which the vice, as we must call 
it, of his style, is well marked :— 

“ As, in the animal system, the third or nervous tissue is the 
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mediator, the combiner, and the regulator of the extreme tissues, so 
in the social life of Europe the race which executes the like function, 
of successfully controlling and progressively organising the despotic 
and dispersive instincts of the Italic and Teutonic races, is, as indicated 
by its history and local position, the Celtic. 

“From this mediatorial character must flow, then, the criteria. 
They must, by consequence, not be contrary to those of the extremes, 
as these antagonistic characters have been to one another : contrariety 
can subsist but between two things in a plane or system. The rela- 
tion of the third race must be that of opposition. Superimposed upon 
both the former, and thus advanced into a higher plane, while it 
assimilates to either in the regions of abutment, its main direction 
passes off in the diagonal to their confliction, and thus diverts them 
from their tendency to mutual annihilation, into the orbit of progres- 
sion, co-operation, and futurity. The corresponding tests must be, 
therefore, as follows :—In intellect, the predominance of the reasoning 
faculty, as opposed to the reflective and the perceptive tendencies ; 
or, in the language of method, the control and the completion of in- 
duction and analysis, by the means of synthesis ; the conduct, ratio- 
cinative, circumspective, systematic. In morality, the test of media, 
or the consequences of the act, as opposed to the criteria of motives 
and of ends; for reason, coming at last to know that human impulses 
or purposes cannot possibly have power to alter the moral order of 
the universe, resigns itself to learn and pursue this natural order, 
through a tissue of relations, where all is graduated consequence. In 
speculation, this race should be Methodic, organising, as opposed to 
the exclusively accumulative and explorative; and in the theologic 
aspect, set the fixity of institution against the turbulence of prophetism 
and the torpor of priestcraft; or, in more familiar terms, Calvinism 
or Gallicanism against the extreme contraries of Romanism and of 
Protestantism. ‘The manners should be at once dignified, courteous, 
and cordial, as proceeding from a temperament in which the nervous 
eminence has raised the slavishness of cellularity, and ruled the rude- 
ness of muscularity. In fine, the tendencies, not introverted, indivi- 
dual, asin Hamlet, nor retroverted to family passions and pursuits, as 
in Iago ; but circumverted, expansive, generous, magnanimous, in one 
word, social.”—P. 116. 


He is not blind to the defects of the race. He sees how these 
qualities run into vices, which he refers to in words that seem to 
us to supply a key to all Irish history. His remarks on the 
witches and witch scene are peculiarly happy, and to the point. 
They are, too, original. The subject is a favourite one with him. 
Not only is it fully referred to in the essay on Macbeth, but he 
devotes the concluding chapter to “The supernatural machinery 
of Shakespeare,” and again deals with witch, fairy, and ghost. 
After much striking thought, and the application of many very 
learned accomplishments in etymology, he makesthis statement :— 


“ The witches, then, were an embodiment of Macbeth’s criminal 
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aspirations. The ratiocinative bent appears immediately in his reply 
to them :-—‘ Stay, you imperfect talkers, tell me no more.’ But, more 
at large in his meditations on their disclosures, in the next scene :— 

Macb. ° ° ° ° ‘ Two truths are told 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme. 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good. If ill, 

Why hath it given the earnest of success, 

Commencing with a truth? I’m Thane of Cawdor. 

If good, why do 1 yield to that suggestion, 

Whose horrid image doth transfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present feats 

Are less than horrible imaginings. 

My THovGHT, whose murder’s yet but phantasy, 

Shakes so my single state of man, that function 

Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing zs, 

But what is not. Act I. Se. V. 
Here, assuredly, is a sample of deliberative reasoning, whose sharp 
and succinct tissue yields already a striking contrast with the vague 
or mystic rhapsodies of the like nature in Hamlet. . . . And never, 
surely, has philosopher, not to say poet or metaphysician, characterised 
more purely the reasoning temper than these closing lines. Without 
this clew, it is no wonder that the ablest of the commentators utterly 
mistake the refined import of the passage. Thus the phrase of ‘single 
state,’ on which the argument revolves, and which denotes the mental 
oneness that excludes divided action, is explained by even Johnson 
to refer to ‘ the individual, as opposed to the commonwealth or con- 
junct body, in comparison with which Macbeth’s state of mind would 
be weak and debile!’ In the name of common sense, what has a 
‘commonwealth or conjunct body’ to do with either the general tenor 
or present point of the speaker’s thought? It is not even to the in- 
dividual state that he alludes at all. The express terms of the text 
are: ‘My single state of man;’ that is to say, the human state 
which I hold in common with all mankind. What is peculiar to 
Macbeth is, that his ‘thought’ annihilates this state.”—P. 126. 

In this trenchant way the author proceeds throughout, contrast- 
ing the races, comparing divisions of the same race, showing 
wherein the excellences of the Celt held their place in Macbeth, 
wherein the good qualities by exaggeration run into vices, which 
led the hero on to murder, and contrasting the satisfactory ex- 
planation which his theory gives of the text with the attempts of 
the commentators. The whole essay is marked by a fine philo- 
sophy, and by an insight into the mind of the dramatist, which 
has to us set many familiar passages in new, fresh, and influen- 
tial aspects. “The general result,” he says, “of this fourfold 
exposition and application is, that, purposely or otherwise, the 
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portrait of Macbeth is but the idealisation, as alleged, of the 
Celtic race.” This conclusion is strengthened by an essay on 
the “Secondary Characters of Macbeth.” Without following 
the author over the ground reviewed to such good purpose by 
himself, we may remark, in passing, that, while we hold as 
strongly as he can do the influence of race on politics and philo- 
sophy, we do not go his length in the view he takes of its influence 
on conscience, and generally on the religious principle. He 
writes as if the same religious forces would ever act upon dif 
ferent races in different ways, whereas it might be very fully 
illustrated, from the history of the Apostolic Church, and from 
the records of Protestant and Popish missions in later times, that 
the aspect which the religious life assumes depends much more 
on the channel through which the new truth is conveyed, than 
on the race to which those receiving it may belong. The theme 
is a fruitful one, but it would be out of place to do more than 
refer to it here. ‘Turning then, again, to the essay on Macbeth, 
we conclude our notice of it with a specimen of our author's 
criticism :— 

“The dash that, in the best editions, is appended to Macbeth’s 
words (‘If we should fail’), to denote the pretended interruption, 
should be suppressed, and, on the other hand, transferred to the 
answer of the lady, where in reality there is a break between her 
passion and her explanation : 

Macbh.—If we should fail ? 
Lady—We fail !— 
But screw, ete. 

“Tt is much the quos ego—Sed prastat of Virgil’s Neptune. With 
this plain reading, the two characters, the most profound perhaps in 
Shakespeare—the reasoning caution of the Celt, the furious rashness 
of the sex, which, although Celtic in this instance, must modify the 
law of race, because pervading all the races, and, indeed, the organic 
universe—the two characters are found daguerreotyped respectively 
in these few words, with the most admirable truth to nature and to 
their dramatic correlation. 

“Tt is, in fact, in such refinements that Shakespeare’s genius is 
most distinguished, and the critics no less guilty of omission than 
commission. When Lady Macbeth hears the alarm of the king’s 
murder, and exclaims, ‘ What, in our house?’ the subtle Warburton 
thinks it ‘fine.’ His reason is, that this circumstance must have 
been uppermost in her mind, and that she thus betrays the slightness 
of her concern; whereas, he proceeds, Macbeth’s answer is sincere 
and repentant. Both the branches of the opinion are erroneous to 
contrariety. The poet’s object could not have been to ‘betray’ to 
the spectators, what they must know of course, that the lady’s grief 
was insincere ; for were it otherwise, the character was broken and 
the action ended. What the poet had to show, and what alone 
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could be dramatic, was human nature working still beneath the mask 
of affectation. The allusion to the house, then, so far from meaning 
unconcern, was designed as an involuntary revelation of the speaker’s 
consciousness: it was not that it prepossessed her, but that she felt 
that it compromised her. So, on the other hand, with Macbeth, who 
represents the like duplicity of an ostensible insincerity and an im- 
plicit compromission. To the metaphor of Macduff’s horror about 
the ‘life of the building,’ Macbeth answers, and before hearing in 
plainer terms who is murdered: ‘ What is it you say, the life ?’—an 
expression that, on his part, also betrays a consciousness of the deed, 
and an engrossment by the circumstance of ‘life,’ or its privation, 
which distracts him from the main object, the person of the victim. It 
is true that the allusion of the previous speaker to ‘life’ alone may 
be imagined to have prompted the particular in this instance. But 
the ellipsis was of course an arrangement of the poet. And what 
evinces that his meaning must have been as now corrected, is the 
inquiry of the honest Lennox, which follows instantly: ‘Mean you 
his Majesty?’ Were is the poet’s comment to the audience upon 
Macbeth’s blunder. And what confirms this, in turn, is that just 
the like cut succeeds the lady’s ‘What, in our house?’ in Banquo’s 
answer: ‘Too cruel, anywhere.’ And yet these signals have been 
wholly overlooked by the critics, although, moreover, the trait was 
broadly maximised for them in Hamlet: 


So full of artless (awkward) jealousy, is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 


“Dr Johnson, the most sensible of them, if not the sharpest, and 
whose errors there already was occasion to remark upon, makes an 
omission which exemplifies the looseness of all these annotators. 
After lauding with such emphasis the answer of Macbeth, ‘I dare 
do all that may become a man,’ he takes no notice of the rejoinder 
of Lady Macbeth, though still superior in the merit proper to the 
character and purpose : 


What beast was’t then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 


“ Besides the logical and the satirical acuteness of this retort—con- 
veyed so pointedly in the alternative antithesis of ‘beast’ to ‘ man’— 
there is a philosophic keenness of the highest order in its rebuke. It 
strikes at one of the most fundamental weaknesses of Celtic nature— 
the yearning to blab and castle-build in its enterprises in advance ; 
by way, no doubt, of intellectual compensation for the lack of action, 
and also the necessity of social communication. But the good 
Doctor never dreamt of such a nature in Macbeth. Indeed, he tells 
us in express terms, and with the usual tone of emphasis, that this 
play ‘has no nice discriminations of character.’ The Doctor meant 
by character the English or Teutonic. 

“ This, however, has been improved upon by certain living critics, 
in relation to the passage in question. The reader must be aware 
that the world of Shakespearian literature has recently been thrown 
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into commotion, and also commerce, by a discovery of the usual de- 
scription, an ‘oldedition.’ This famous ‘ folio,’ besides age, had 
some marginal notes, and in a handwriting mysteriously suspected to 
be Shakespeare’s: hence a multitude of controversies, articles, even 
editions. From the collection of the notes, as issued apart from this 
edition of the poet by the immortalised discoverer, it seems the 
gravest has chanced to turn on the passage last examined. The 
amendment consists in reading boast for ‘beast,’ and thereupon the 
author expatiates as follows: ‘It cannot be denied by the most 
scrupulous stickler for the purity of the text, etc., that this mere 
substitution of o for e, as it were, magically conjures into palpable ex- 
istence the long-buried meaning of the poet.’ And again: ‘It is quite 
certain that people have been in the habit of reading Macbeth for 
the last two hundred years, some of them for the express purpose of 
detecting blunders in the text, and yet, as far as can be ascertained, 
have never hit upon this improvement, so trifling as regards typo- 
graphy, but so valuable as regards the meaning of Shakespeare.’ 
There is a sample at once of the discovery and of the letterpress 
criticism generally of Shakespeare, some allusions to which have 
been inevitable in these pages. The writer, in his exultation, thinks 
of nothing beyond the word. He does not seem to have expected 
any consequences of the change upon the argument, the antithesis, 
the environs in general.”—P. 173. 

In the chapter on the secondary characters, our author's re- 
marks are peculiarly happy, especially as to a contrast between 
Hamlet’s mother and Ophelia, and Lady Macbeth. There is 
much subtile analysis of female character in this part of the 
work. The positions taken up in regard to the influence of race 
are all supported by apt historical illustrations in favour of his 
theory. The contrast, as might be expected, when it is in the 
hands of a Celt, is all on the side of the women of his own race. 
The Teutonic females are soft, nerveless, sensually dawdling, and 
unequal to any brave and daring action ; the Celtic women are 
high-souled, sprightly, ener, cetic, self-reliant, intelligent, and 
ever ready to act a resolute part, when duty bids, when love 
prompts, or danger calls. The facts from history in confirmation 
of the theory are, as usual, at hand. In this case, however, he 
seems to have fallen short of the gallantry of his race. "He 
says: “The other day, a young French girl (a Celt), in a foreign 
land and fanatic city, while her parents are murdered and she 
herself surrounded, instead of fainting or flying, fights and 
vanquishes like a dragoon. For two years back English women 
(Teutons) have been massacred all over India, and the thousand 
trumpets that stood ready to resound the slightest semblance of 
an act of heroism have onan forced to remain silent.” Let the 
ungallant contrast pass ! 


**The force of nature could no further go.” 
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Our author seems never to have read the Crimean Hospital 
Annals; and, if the bloody tale of India has come under his notice 
at all, he has strangely missed the most heroic of its incidents. 
One-sided illustrations may not spoil his arguments outright, 
but they greatly weaken them. If Shakespeare chose Hamlet’s 
mother and Ophelia as representative women—types of the 
Teutonic race, the embodiment of the Gothic ideal—critics 
would begin to think that either his studies had been pursued in 
very unfavourable circumstances, or that the superiority of the 
women of our own time finds its explanation in the diffusion 
among them of Celtic blood! 

Shylock is taken as the type of the Hebrew race. About 
twenty pages only are devoted to him as a representative man, 
but more than a hundred are given to Macbeth. It is clear 
where the partiality lies. 


‘“‘ He best can paint it, who has felt it most.” 


“The Hebrew character,” says the author, “‘ may be conveni- 
ently unfolded by the now known tests of the Teutonic. For the 
Hebrew and Semites generally were a race of personality, with 
its effects of war, commerce, religiosity, in a word, selfishness. 
This analogy is, indeed, the cause of Teutonic sympathies with 


Hebrew records, while the Celts resort in preference to Graeco- 
Roman civilisation.” A comparison is then made between 
Teuton and Hebrew, whicn results thus: “A thousand other 
consonances of the races will now present themselves. But these 
are sufficient, no doubt, to satisfy that we may safely employ 
for brevity the test elucidated in the Teutons by way of key to 
the Jewish character. The only difference is of degree—which 
is, however, as immense as the divergence of the epochs and the 
development meanwhile. The Jew in mind, if not also body, 
might be defined an aborted Teuton ; and the Teuton, a stunted 
shrub grown to a cedar, but yet of Lebanon. This dwarf 
character must needs present, then, the typic attributes in like 
condition.” We once amused ourselves with the perusal of two 
bulky pamphlets, one of which was devoted to demonstrating 
that the Anglo-Saxons are the representatives of The Lost Ten 
Tribes, and the other to claiming the same honour for the North 
American Indians! The line of proof in both cases was two- 
fold, historical and psychological; and the result was in both 
equally satisfactory, as satisfactory, in short, as that come to by 
our author, that the Jew is only a dwarfed Teuton—the minnow 
swimming by sheer sufferance in a shoal of tritons—'l'‘om 
Thumb a remote cousin of the Lancashire Bruiser! The differ- 
ence is here not properly in race, but only in degree of develop- 
ment ; and, in the spirit of Imogene’s formula, 
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*‘ But clay and clay differ in dignity 
Where dust is both alike.” 

We have not space to enter minutely into the author’s estimate 
of Shylock as a type; we must glance only at one aspect of 
it, and ask our readers to study the others for themselves. As 
in Hamlet and Macbeth, so in the remarks on Shylock, our 
attention is turned at every page to the learning, talent, and 
critical acumen of the author. It is impossible to follow him 
without being struck with the freshness of thought and riches 
of information in seldom explored tracts of literature, which have 
been brought to bear on the theme. But these excellences must 
not hide the strong prejudices which make the author’s conclu- 
sions in ethics unsafe. In illustrating his theory in the case of 
Shylock, his estimate of the religious element, apart from which 
no right judgment can be formed of the Hebrew race, is ex- 
tremely defective and unsatisfactory. We are most unwilling 
even to associate him with the would be original and profound, 
but in reality shallow-brained Theodore Parker. Again and 
again, however, when religion and the influence of the “ Book 
Divine” crosses his path, we have been reminded of the preju- 
dice and helpless logic of the Boston Lecturer. It is quite true 
that the two are wide asunder as the poles in ability, tastes, and 
sympathies; but both make the power of the religious principle 
depend on the characteristic tendencies of those who receive the 
Scriptures, and do not acknowledge that they present to man 
something which takes the lead of his being, and which, while 
not breaking down individuality, controls and modifies tendencies 
common to the race to which he belongs. This must have pressed 
itself on the attention of any student who has seen the influence 
of the same truth, preached, too, by the same men, on different 
races. For exam " in the Scottish Highlands, the moral and 
social features of the Protestant Celts have, as the people yielded 
fully to the Protestant teaching, become wholly unlike to the 
marks which distinguish those who cling to the superstitions of 
the Papacy. Those who know the Protestant Highlanders best 
will be most ready to acknowledge this. This form of truth has, 
if our author will permit us to say so, brought his favourite race 
into much greater conformity with his ideal Celtic type, than 
they were before they were brought into “a reverence for what 
is writ,” led to give themselves lovingly to Friar Bacon’s recipe 
for the sin-sick world—*“ The study of the Bible as the fountain 
of all truth,” and even to fall into “Teuton sympathies for 
Hebrew records,” from all of which the writer of this work dissents. 

The difficulties which the author of the “ New Interpretation” 
found lying in his way, when he brought his keen intellect to 
bear on the exposition of “'The Merchant of Venice,” led him, as 
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it seems to us, to attempt a new interpretation of the Scriptures 
as well as of Shakespeare. Take one or two results of this: 
“The Jews,” he says, at p- 232, “had no distinct notion of either 
soul or immortality.” Now, if he will admit that the Bible is to 
be held a trustworthy witness on this point, we offer to give him 
hundreds of passages from which it is very plain that they not only 
had distinct notions of both, but such a firm, life-possessing faith 
in them, as made the hopes which spring out of such beliefs like 
wells of water to wilderness pilgrims. If the Bible be not a true 
witness, from what source are we to obtain evidence on the one 
side or the other? It is no doubt true, that, as to a small por- 
tion of the Divine record, he might plead the authority of War- 
burton ;* but, even on this part, such names as Augustine and 
Edwards can be opposed to the author of the “ Divine Legation 
of Moses,” while, in the other portions of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
belief in immortality and the possession of well-defined views of 
the soul, lie, like lines of light, ever attracting to them the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful reader. 

Again : “ Of course the reasoning power [of the Hebrew race] 
is totally null.” Will our author take this sentence and read the 
Epistle to the Romans in the light of it—a letter written by one 
so was, what he loved to say of himself, “an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews?” We are convinced that if the writer of this work 
were as well acquainted with the “ Hebrew Records” as he has 
shown himself to be with Shakespeare, he would come to a 
different conclusion. And, if he shall continue to hold the Jew 
to be but a dwarfed Teuton, he will then regard the Teuton, when 
he gets quit of his strong bias, as verily a son of Anak! Had 
the poet, in drawing Shylock, his mind full of a Jewish ideal 
type, then how account we for the way he has pictured Jessica 
—a daughter of the race, and therefore by nature a sharer of all 
its peculiarities ? 

“‘ Shy. I say my daughter is my flesh and blood.” 
Yet the poet makes the first approaches of a not very interesting 
lover urge her to protest— 
“OQ, Lorenzo, 

If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife ; 

Become a Christian, and thy loving wife.” 
Then we have what might seem a contradiction, but what, ex- 
cluding the theory now before us, illustrates the profound pene- 
tration of the poet. In the case of the father, hatred of the 
Christian triumphs over the engrained love even for the ducats. 
But Jessica’s pure Jewish extraction serves her nothing when put 
to the trial. She is ready not only to dishonour her own flesh 
and blood, but to steal for behoof of her lover. 

1 Divine Legation of Moses. Book V. 
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“ Jes. I will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight.” 


If the subordinate characters in Hamlet and Macbeth are to be 
held consonant to the ideal type, why not Jessica? But when 
we regard Shylock as the expression of Shakespeare’s acquaint- 
ance with an individual Jew, and not an attempt to represent 
through him the Hebrew race, the difficulty here indicated is 
lost sight of. 

We can now do no more than refer to the concluding parts of 
the volume. An elaborate and, as before, a we ell-written chapter 
is devoted to the question, “To what race did Shakespeare 
himself belong?” Our author claims him for the Celtic! In 
attempting to ‘make out this point, he shows some good thinking, 
some wo. a and an amount of bitter prejudice, from which we 
hope, with all our Celtic leanings, we are free. The English are 
held to be destitute of every thing like intellectual and moral dig- 
nity. They are selfish, gloomy, lubberly. Their very physiog- 
nomy is “mauled” until the subject described might begin to 
doubt his identity. “The English countenance,” says he, “% 
notoriously not merely the least expressive, but even the most 
insignificant among the children of men.” In intellectual and 
moral characteristics Shakespeare was wholly un-English, there- 
fure he must have been a Celt! Here is the best written portion 
of this part of the subject :— 

“ But then, this universality [of Shakespeare’s genius] could, by 
the law of progression, have occurred but in the highest of the races 
concerned. This would be the case though the series were simple; 
for even then, whereas each of the secondary terms would effectually 
include, and might interpret all delow it, the superior or succeeding 
must be above its comprehension, and all the stages be conceivable 
alone by the supreme race. But the series is, moreover, not direct, 
simple ; it is complex. It consists in each stage, as has been seen, 
of three elements, two of which are antagonised, and the third opposed 
to both as mediator. These conditions must impose on the subordi- 
nate constituents a further restriction of their scope of comprehension. 
This sphere of sympathy extends, then, even in the lower terms, not 
to all, but to the corresponding race in each stage. For example, the 
highest genius in the Teutonic race must always fail to understand 
the Italic race, though lower, because it is antagonised with, and 
thus exclusive of, its specialty; it must pass down into the system of 
the antecedent stage to find its proper analogue, the Semitic or 
Hebrew race. Hence, respectively, the sympathy and the antipathy 
of ages between the Teutons and those races in the matter of religion 
—this instinctive and most infallible of all expressions of organisa- 
tion; also in their whole history, as could be easily evinced. So, on 
the other hand, with the Italic race respecting the Jewish, which it 
must overstep in turn to interpret a lower element. As to the 
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third and mediatorial or synthetic race, it must be capable, on 
the contrary, as concentering these extremes, of comprehending 
both alike, and through them mediately all their analoques; it is 
the head of the resuitant diagonal of the whole series. Further- 
more, this key of the historical progression gives alone to the supreme 
race the comprehension of even itself. This consummation is attained 
in the methodical or reasoning faculty, which would be best, perhaps, 
distinguished as that intellectual position from which the reasoner 
himself is seen and judged like other objects; and in the case of the 
race in question, the mental organism becomes a virtual summary of 
all the antecedent stages. But this position of rationality, universality, 
sociability, has been perceived to be organically that of the Celtic 
race; and the power of representing this race, with all the others, to 
be a specific distinction of the genius of Shakespeare. There are 
also direct arguments and facts in confirmation. His spontaneous 
flow of wit, the exuberant and graceful fancy, the airy delicacy of 
the sprightliness, the inexhaustible and various eloquence, are each, 
not merely in degree, but very really in kind, and vastly more se, 
all united, quite peculiarly Celtic. ‘Throughout the entire Teutonic 
family especially, there is not one writer, unequivocally gentilitial, 
who presents not only all, but any one of them, in higher perfection.” 

—P. 250. 

Our readers havenow before them a brief analysisof this able and 
original work. If it get a tithe of the attention which it deserves, 
its author will have little cause to complain of want of criticism, 
though he may have to bear many hard blows. For these, how- 
ever, he will no doubt console himself with the thought, that 
nothing else was to be hoped for from Saxon stupidity and spite. 
We have looked at his work with the eyes of a Scottish Low- 
lander, and, therefore, as one who, in the estimate of the author, 
is more Celt than Saxon, though we never knew it before; and 
this may account for our mingled praise and blame. When a 
theory like this is put forward as at last supplying a key to 
Shakespeare, and when its author lets the commentators all 
understand that they know nothing about him, it is sure to be 
roughly handled; yet the author will have his reward. Be the 
value of the theory what it may, it is stated and illustrated in 
this volume with great ability ; ‘and even dull Teutons are not 
slow to recognise superior talent—a feature which they know is 
rare, at least in recent Shakespearian criticism. He has done 
his work well. To extensive, solid, and exact acquirements in 
language, philosophy, and history , ‘he adds a logical subtilty of 
which even Duns Scotus might have been proud. sut while 
unfolding and illustrating his views of Shakespearian exegesis, 
he never forgets that he is the champion of “the dow n-trodden 
Celt.” That this race can supply such a defender will go far to 
convince many that there are good grounds for the claims he 
makes in their behalf. 
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Art. X.—1. The Report of the Evidence and other Proceedings 
in Parliament respecting the Invention of the Life-Boat. 
By Henry GREATHEAD, of South Shields. Lond. 1804. 
Pp. 71. 

2. T he Invention, Principles of Construction, and Uses of Un- 
immergible Boats, stated in a Letter to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. By Lionew Lukin. Lond. 
1806. Pp. 43. 

3. Shipwreck Investigated. By Henry TRENGROUSE, Helston. 
Falmouth, 1817. Pp. 112. 

. Our Life-Boat. Communicated by Ricnarp Lewis, of the 
Inner Temple, and Secretary to the National Life-Boat 
Institution. Reprinted from the United Service Magazine, 
Sept. and Oct. 1857. Lond. 1857. Pp. 27. 

. An Essay on the Preservation of Shipwrecked Persons. By 
Capt. Mansy. Lond. 1812. 

. A Lecture on the most Efjicacious Means of Saving Ship- 
wrecked Sailors. By Capt. Mansy. Yarmouth, 1829. 

. Invention for Saving from Shipwreck. By JoHn Murray, 
F.G.S.A. Lond. 1831. With Supplement. 

. The Life-Boat ; a Journal of the National Life-Boat Institu- 
tion, from the 1st of March 1852 to the 1st of July 1859. 
33 Nos., in 4 vols. Lond. 1852-1859. 

. Instructions for the Management of Open Boats in Heavy 
Surfs and Broken Water, issued by the Royal National Lijfe- 
Boat Institution. Lond. 1859. 

. Annual Report of the Committee of the Royal National Life- 
Boat Institution for 1859. Lond. 1859. 

- On the Nature of Thunderstorms, and on the Means of Pro- 
tecting Buildings and Shipping against the Destructive 
Effects of Lightning. By Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 
Lond. 1848. 

. The Meteorology of Thunderstorms, with a History of the 
Effects of Lightning on 210 Ships of the British Navy. 
By Sir W. Snow Harris. Lond. 1844. 

. Remarkable Instances of the Protection of Certain Ships of Her 
Majesty's Navy from the Destructive Effects of Lightning. 
By Sir Witit1am Snow Harais, F.R.S., etc. Lond. 
1847. Pp. 70. 

. Treatise on Burning Instruments, containing the Method of 
Building large Polyzonal Lenses, and an Apparatus for 
Increasing the Intensity and the Size of the Refracted Beams. 
By Davin Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S. In the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, vol. v., p. 140, 143. Edin. 1812. 
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15. Memoire sur un Nouveau Systeme D Eclairage des Phares. 
Par M. A. FrEsNEL. Paris, 1822. 

16. On the Construction of Polyzonal Lenses and Mirrors of Great 
Magnitude for Lighthouses and for Burning Instruments, 
etc., etc. By Davip Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S. Lond., 
and Sec. R.S. Edin. Edin. Phil. Journal, vol. viii., p. 160. 
Jan. 1823. 

17. Account of a New System of Illumination for Lighthouses. 
By Davin Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S. Edinburgh Trans- 
actions, vol. xi., p. 33. Edin. 1827. 

18. On the British Lighthouse System. Edin. Review, vol. lvii., 
p- 169, Oct. 1833. (By Sir Davip Brewster.) 

19. Report and Evidence from the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Lighthouses. Aug. 1834. 

20. Review of the Parliamentary Report on Lighthouses. Edin. 
Review, vol. lxi., p. 221. Jan. 1835. (By Sir Davip 
BREWSTER.) 

21. Papers on the Comparative Merits of the Catoptrie and Diop- 
tric Lights for Lighthouses. Issued by the Board of Trade. 
Lond. 1857. 

22. Memorial on the New System of Dioptric Light, invented 
and introduced by Sir David Brewster, B.H., F.R.S.A. 
Cupar, 1859. 


Ware the battle-field is yet red with blood, and the wail of 
widows and orphans ringing in our ears, and while the havoc of 
war is still visible in desolated fields and dismantled hamlets, it 
may be some consolation to the friends of humanity to know that 
there are special arts of peace, and special applications of science, 
by which human life is saved, and property, individual and na- 
tional, rescued from destruction. To the philanthropist who 
looks upon war but in its social aspect, and as an institution under 
which the lives of the brave are wantonly and wickedly sacri- 
ficed, the amount of life which science has rescued from destruc- 
tion may appear a trivial source of gratification, and merely a 
fractional offset against the countless‘victims of war; but it is in 
its moral phase that the Christian patriot must make the com- 
parison. We cannot highly estimate the value of that life of 
which the owner is prodigal,—which he voluntarily hazards for 
lucre or for fame, or which he squanders on the forlorn hope, or 
throws away in the personal encounter. The hero is a martyr 
by choice—a victim self-laid upon the altar of ambition; and to 
bewail his fate is to make light of his calling, and question the 
whole aim and end of his being. His profession is to slay and be 
slain, and when he falls—“ he falls in the blaze of his fame.” 
How different is the fate of those who in mid-ocean are over- 
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taken by the thunderbolt or the tornado, or who, within sight of 
their native shore, are dashed upon the wild shelves by which it 
is defended. The merchant returning to his home—the traveller 
to his country—the emigrant to his friends—the soldier to his 
family—and the mariner to his haven, all instinct with life and 
hope, become the sudden victims of those disasters at sea which 
science alone can counteract or alleviate. Escaping from the 
fatal cyclones of the tropical seas, and unscathed by the lightning 
bolt that has rushed through its masts into the deep, the joyous 
vessel approaches its destination at midnight, anticipating the 
greetings of a happy morning. A cloud-spot in the azure vault 
reveals an element of danger. The stars disappear in the rising 
haze; the beacon-lights shine feebly or falsely ; the gentle breeze 
freshens into a gale, and amid the discord of rending canvas, of 
creaking timbers, and clanking chains and raging waves, the 
startled passenger rushes from his couch to witness his ship in the 
arms of breakers, —to welcome the life-boat that has been sent to 
save him, or to bid God-speed to the rope of mercy that is to 
connect him with the shore. To what extent the science of the 
boat-builder and the intrepidity of the crew may compensate 
for the darkness of the lighthouse or the uncertainty of its beams, 
must be gathered from those painful records which annually 
chronicle our disasters at sea. 

In contrasting the fate of the thousands who are annually lost 
at sea with the more numerous victims of war, our Christian 
sympathies are very unequally divided. To each of us, of what- 
ever caste, Death is the greatest of physical evils—the severest 
punishment which society awards to crime; but in its relation to 
the future it wears very different aspects. The soldier who de- 
votes himself professionally to arms, or who courts “ the bubble 
reputation even at the cannon’s mouth,” must, occasionally at 
least, stand in awe of a sudden or a violent death, and desire to be 
prepared for the mysterious change. Even in the battle-field the 
prayer for mercy may be breathed and answered, but on board the 
ship in flames, or the plunging life-boat, or the sinking raft, the 
interests of the future are merged in the exigencies of the pre- 
sent, and in the last struggle for life the cry of help from man is 
louder and more earnest than that of mercy from heaven. 

Hence it is that the victims of sudden death by shipwreck 
have ever excited the warmest sympathies of the Christian phi- 
lantliropist, and that it has always been regarded as one of the 
most urgent of social and religious duties to provide for the safety 
of the seafaring traveller—to protect his ship from the electric 
fire of the tropics—to light up our headlands for his safe return, 
and to place a life-boat for his use at every point of danger. 
But important as these objects were, both nationally and in 
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dividually, yet it is only within the memory of living men that 
any real attempts were made to promote them. The thunder- 
bolt continued to burst upon the unprotected masts, to set fire 
to the ship, and to decimate its crew. The home-bound mari- 
ner “struck his timorous sail” when in sight of his native shore, 
welcomed to it only by feeble coal-fires, or flickering lights, or 
tinkling bells, while the children of the storm were suffered to 
perish in the sight and amid the lamentations of friends who 
were powerless to save them. The Governments of the day, 
ever ready to reward the inventions for destroying life, placed 
but little value on the lives that were risked at sea; and it was 
through the generous sympathy of individuals that the life-boat, 
the lightning conductor, and the improvements in our light- 
houses, became the safeguards of our royal and commercial navy. 

As in the case of all great inventions, it is difficult to ascertain 
who was the inventor of the life-boat, and who had the merit of 
bringing it into practical use. Although this invention has been 
generally ascribed to Henry Greathead of South Shields, yet it 
is certain that a boat called “an unimmergible boat” for saving 
lives in cases of shipwreck had been previously invented and 
constructed by Mr Lionel Lukin, a coach-builder in London, 
and it gives us much pleasure in adding that it was owing to 
the liberality of the Prince of Wales that the ideas of Mr Lukin 
were carried into effect. Having learned that many valuable 
lives had been lost “ by the oversetting and sinking of both sail- 
ing and rowing boats, Mr Lukin’s attention was turned to the 
subject in 1784. When the Prince of Wales, to whom Mr 
Lukin was personally known, heard of his experiments, he not 
only encouraged him to proceed with them, but offered to pay 
the whole expense which he might incur. He accordingly pur- 
chased a Norway yawl, and having fitted it up, and tried it on 
the Thames, he took out a patent for his invention on the 2d 
of November 1785.’ To the outside of the upper frame of the 
Norway yawl, Mr Lukin added “a projecting gunwale of cork, 
the projection along the middle being nine inches, and gradually 
diminishing to very little at the head and stern; and he formed a 
hollow enclosure within the boat from the top to the floor, running 
nearly from head to stern, made water-tight, and containing a 
sufficient quantity of air to give the buoyancy required.” By 
these means “the vessel had sucha power of buoyancy in its 
upper part, as to render the specific gravity of the whole vessel 
and its contents less than the specific grav:ty of the body of 
water it would displace in sinking.” “In order to give it a 
weight or ballast under the keel sufficient to keep it in an up- 
tight position, or to give it the power of regaining in a fluid 

' The specification appeared in the third volume of the Repository of Arts. 
VOL, XXXI. NO. LXII. 21 
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medium that position when thrown out of it by the violence of 
the winds or waves,” he added “ a false keel of iron, bolted under 
the common keel; and as the cork and air at the upper part will 
always keep above water and prevent sinking, so the cast-iron 
false keel will act as ballast, and prevent oversetting, and also 
protect the boat’s bottom in landing on a rough shore.” The 
general safety of the vessel was also increased by two water- 
tight enclosures, one at the head, and the other at the stern. 

Several boats of this kind were constructed by Mr Lukin, 
and found “to be strictly unimmergible.” A boat called a cobal 
sent to him by the Rev. Dr Shairp of Bamborough, as treasurer 
of a charity founded for saving persons and property from 
wrecks, was fitted up by Mr Lukin, and was the means of sav- 
ing many lives in the course of the first year. 

Although Mr Lukin submitted his invention to the Dukes of 
Northumberland and Portland, to various admirals and cap- 
tains of the navy, to the First Lord of the Admiralty, and to the 
Deputy-Master of the Trinity House, and though the Prince of 
Wales took an interest in the subject, yet no means were taken 
to place “ unimmergible ” boats in dangerous localities ; and Mr 
Lukin, who had never derived any advantage from his invention, 
found it more profitable to build coaches for princes and cabinet 
ministers, than to construct boats for saving life and property at 
sea. 

From this disregard for the shipwrecked mariner, and for the 
many valuable lives risked at sea, the public were not roused till 
the “Adventure” of Newcastle was wrecked, in September 1789. 
While this vessel lay stranded on the Herd Sands, on the south 
side of Tynemouth Haven, in the midst of tremendous breakers, 
her crew “ dropped off one by one from her rigging,” only three 
hundred yards from the shore, and in the presence of thousands 
of spectators, not one of whom could be bribed to venture to her 
assistance in any boat or cobble of the common construction. 
Under the strong feelings excited by this disaster, a committee 
was appointed, at a meeting of the inhabitants of South Shields, 
to offer premiums for the best models of a life-boat “calculated 
to brave the dangers of the sea, particularly of broken water.” 

Out of the many plans which were offered to the committee, 
two were selected—one by Mr William Wouldhave, a painter; 
and the other by Mr Henry Greathead. “The former of these 
was made on the flaunching plan, and rendered buoyant by 
cork, and was found, on being thrown in among the breakers, 
incapable of being either sunk or overset.” 

In that of Mr Greathead “there was nothing particular,” says 
an anonymous writer, “excepting the curved keel, which un- 
happily, however, would not prevent it turning bottom upward, 
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and continuing in that position. These models remained for 
some time before the committee, till two ingenious and scientific 
members of it—Mr Forster, the chairman, and Mr Rockwood— 
formed a plan of the intended boat in clay, from the two models, 
and gave it to Mr Greathead, who is a boat-builder by business, 
to copy from. Mr Greathead recommended, as an additional 
improvement, that it be built with a curved keel.”? The extreme 
length of this boat was 30 feet; the length of its keel 20 feet ; 
its breadth of beam 10 feet; the depth of waist outside 3} 
feet, and depth inside to deck 24 feet. The stem and stern 
were alike, 53 feet high, and it was made to pull ten oars 
double-banked. The depth of the main keel was 4 inches, with 
great camber or curvature, and three sliding keels. A cork 
lining 12 inches thick ran fore and aft on each side, reaching 
from the deck to the thwarts (or seats); and there was a cork 
fender outside 16 inches deep, 4 wide, and 21 feet long.? The 
boat had no means of freeing herself of water, or of self-righting 
in the event of being upset. It was at first moved along 
the shore upon four low wheels; but another plan was after- 
wards adopted. “Two wheels of 12 feet diameter, with a 
moveable arched axis, and a pole affixed thereto for a lever, were 
constructed, and the boat was suspended near her centre between 
the wheels under the arched axis, toward each extremity of 
which is aniron pin. When the pole is elevated perpendicularly, 
the upper part of the axis becomes depressed, and a pair of rope 
slings, which go round the boat, being fixed to the iron pins, she 
is raised with the greatest facility by means of the pole, which is 
then fastened down to the stern of the boat.” 

Although this boat, like that of Mr Lukin, has its buoyancy 
increased by the quantity of cork attached to it, yet “the pecu- 


' This account of Mr Wouldhave’s boat is taken from an anonymous article 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, signed “W. N. C.;” but it}seems to have been 
written by Mr W. A. Hailes, the author of a pamphlet entitled, “ An Inquiry 
into the Invention of the Life-boat,” in which the same facts are stated. Mr 
Wouldhave’s boat was for along time known at Shields “by the appella- 
tion of Wouldhave’s Cork Boat.” From the little interest which the construc- 
tion of Greathead’s boat excited, Mr Wouldhave never thought of claiming the 
invention; but when Mr Greathead applied for a parliamentary reward, and 
had received a certificate “from three of the committee out of five, purporting 
that he was the inventor of the curved keel, and was selected to build the first 
boat, the unfortunate Wouldhave, stung with a sense of the injustice done to 
him, imprudently made use of some hasty and intemperate expressions in re- 
nonstrating with the gentlemen, which they found it difficult to forgive, and 
Which, it is thought, operated materially to his injury. Mr Greathead, however, 
persevered, and has obtained a multitude of rewards, whilst the meritorious 
and industrious Wouldhave is compelled to sit in silent mortification, and see 
his rival claimant bedecked with honours, to which, in justice, himself alone is 
entitled.”— Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lxxvi., 1806, pp. 421, 422. It is stated 
by this writer that the committee “ flatly refused to give Mr Greathead a certi- 
ficate of his being the inventor of the life-boat.” 

* The quantity of cork affixed to the boat was nearly 7 ewt. 
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liar nature of the curvature of the keel is reckoned the basis of 
its excellence; and it is owing to this peculiarity, which is the 
undoubted invention of Mr Greathead, that he has been regarded 
as the inventor of the life-boat, and entitled to a national reward. 

Although the life-boat thus constructed by Mr Greathead 
was built in 1789, yet it performed no useful service till 1791, 
when it saved the crew of a Sunderland brig which was stranded 
at the entrance of the Tyne. On the Ist of January it saved 
the crew of the ship “ Parthenius” of Newcastle, and also those 
of the “ Peggy.” In 1796 it did the same service to the crew 
of a Scottish sloop, the “ Countess of Errol ;” and in 1797 to the 
“ Fruit of Friends,” from Leith, and the “Planter,” from London, 
in which fifteen lives were saved. Notwithstanding these nume- 
rous acts of humanity, no other life-boat was made till 1798, 
when the Duke of Northumberland ordered one to be built at 
his own expense by Greathead, and endowed it with an annuity 
for its preservation. It was stationed at North Shields; and soon 
after it was finished it saved seven men of the sloop “Edinburgh” 
of Kincardine, which was wrecked on the Herd Sands. It saved 
also the crew of the brig “Clio;” and in 1799 the crew of the 
ship “ Quintilian” from St Petersburg. The Duke of Northum- 
berland also ordered a life-boat for Oporto in 1800; and in 
the same year Mr Cathcart Dempster ordered one for St An- 
drews, where, on the 10th of January 1803 it was the means 
of saving the crew, twelve in number, of the “Meanwell” of 
Scarborough.’ In consequence of these proofs of its value, 
Mr Greathead received numerous orders, and before the end 
of 1803 he had built no fewer than thirty-one life-boats—/ive for 
Scotland, eight for foreign countries, and eighteen for England. 

In the beginning of 1802, when two hundred lives had been 
saved at the entrance of the Tyne alone, Mr Greathead applied 
to Parliament for a national reward; and, after a committee of 
the House of Commons had taken evidence and reported on the 
value of the invention, the sum of L.1200 was voted to him. 
Sums of L.1500 and L.2000 were proposed by different members 
of the House. The Trinity House added L.105, Lloyds’ the 
same sum, the Society of Arts 50 guineas, and the Emperor of 
Russia a diamond ring. 

Although the value of life-boats was thus recognised by the 
nation, yet their number was not increased so rapidly as might 
have been expected ; and it was not till the year 1824 that the 
subject of the preservation of life from shipwreck excited the 


1 On this occasion the storm was so violent, that the fishermen could not be 
persuaded to eriter into the boat, till Mr Dempster, one of the magistrates, 
Major Horsburgh, and Mr David Stewart, a shipmaster, nobly volunteered 
their services. 
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attention of the philanthropist, and called forth the benevolence 
and liberality of the public. Sir William Hillary, Bart.—a 
name which will be ranked among the benefactors of his country 
—had often witnessed from his residence in the Isle of Man 
many of the shipwrecks which took place on its shores, and had 
assisted at some of the harrowing scenes which accompany them. 
In the year 1822 he had laboured personally in saving the crew 
of the Government cutter the “ Vigilant,” and other vessels that 
had been wrecked in Douglas Bay, and he was present at the 
total wreck of H.M. brig “Racehorse” on Langness Point, in the 
Isle of Man. He was thus led to place before his countrymen 
the whole subject of shipwrecks, and “ boldly to appeal to them 
whether they would quietly look on and see hundreds of their 
fellow-creatures annually perish on the shores of the United 
Kingdom, when the means of rescue were within their reach.” 
This appeal to the nation, which might have been appropriately 
made to the sovereign and the Government, was published in 
February 1822, and was warmly responded to by the public. 
Mr Thomas Wilson, M.P., and Mr George Hibbert, M.P., were 
particularly active in promoting the views of Sir William Hillary ; 
and, by their influence, a public meeting was convened at the 
London Tavern on the 4th March 1824. At this meeting, 
which was numerously attended, and presided over by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Royal National Institution for the 
Preservation of Life from Shipwreck was founded and established 
on a permanent basis. 

On his return to the Isle of Man, Sir William Hillary, sup- 
ported by the Lieut.-Governor and other officers of the island, 
established in 1826 a District Life-boat Association. The first 
life-boat, built by Plenty, of Newbury, was stationed in Douglas 
Bay, another at Castletown in 1827, a third at Peel in 1828, 
and a fourth at Ramsay in 1829. Between the years 1821 and 
1846 no fewer than 144 wrecks had taken place on the island, 
and 172 lives were lost, while the destruction of property was 
estimated at a quarter of a million. In 1825, when the “ City 
of Glasgow” steamer was stranded in Douglas Bay, Sir William 
Hillary assisted in saving the lives of 62 persons; and in the 
same year 11 men from the brig “Leopard,” and 9 from the sloop 
“Fancy,” which became a total wreck. In 1827 and 1830, Sir 
William, accompanied by his son, saved many other lives; but 
his greatest success was on the 20th November 1830, when he 
saved in the life-boat 22 men, the whole of the crew of the 
mail steamer “ St George,” which became a total wreck on St 
Mary’s Rock. On this occasion he was washed overboard among 
the wreck, with other three persons, and was saved with great 
difficulty, having had six of his ribs fractured. 
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The Royal Life-Boat Institution, of which Sir W. Hillary 
was the founder, was nobly supported by the liberality of the 
public. In 1825 Mr Hecker subscribed L.1000, in 1830 Mr 
Prior L.1827, and in 1832 Mr Duppa L.1000, in 1854 Mr §, 
J. Lowe L.1000, and Captain Hamilton Fitzgerald L.10,000; 
and so numerous have been the subscriptions, that the Institu- 
tion has been able to establish efficient life-boats on the points 
of the coast most exposed to shipwreck—to organise and train 
crews who shall be at all times ready to man the boats in case of 
wreck—to grant pecuinary rewards to persons who go off in 
life-boats, and to confer honorary gold and silver medals for dis- 
tinguished gallantry in such services. 

In 1852, when the Duke of Northumberland was First Lord 
of the Admiralty and became President of the Institution, his 
noble liberality and active exertion gave a new impulse to all its 
operations. In that year the Life-Boat, a monthly journal of 
the National Shipwreck Institution, was published, with the view 
of laying before the public all the information respecting the 
construction and establishment of life-boats,—the number of ship- 
wrecks,—the exertions made to safe life and property,—and the 
prizes and medals awarded to those who have been most active 
in that noble service. In order to promote the great objects of 
the Ipstitution, the Duke of Northumberland offered, in 1851, a 
prize of L.100 for the best model or design of a life-boat. The 
number of competitors was 280, and the prize was gained by 
James Beechings of Yarmouth, who built boats for Ramsgate 
and Boulmer upon the prize model; but, having unfortunately 
deviated from that model in constructing the Lytham and Rhyl 
boats, these boats were upset in a heavy sea, chiefly from their 
imprudently carrying sail, which ought not to be permitted in any 
of our life-boats. ‘These boats were also faulty in their fittings 
and their mode of ballasting, and required a fuller or more 
bulging form under water-line than was even given in the model. 

In order to correct these errors, the committee appointed by 
the Duke of Northumberland to decide on the relative merits of 
the models, employed Mr Peake, assistant master-shipwright in 
Her Majesty’s dockyard, Woolwich, to give new plans for a life- 
boat, after a careful examination of all the competing designs. 
After devoting much time to the subject, he produced the “Percy” 
life-boat, which was built at the expense of the Government at 
Woolwich dockyard, and which is considered the best that was 
ever launched in any country. The Duke of Northumberland, 
with his usual generosity, presented Mr Peake with a silver 
model of his boat, and it is now regarded as our national life- 
boat, and employed at a great number of the stations of the 
Royal Institution. 
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The first trial of it was made at Brighton, on the 3d February 
1852, in a strong south-west breeze, under the charge of Captain 
Ward, R.N., who volunteered to go out in her. The Duke of 
Northumberland and a distinguished party were present, and, 
along with a large body of the fishermen’ and boatmen of the 
place, watched the trial with the deepest interest. 

Its extreme length was 30 feet, its length of keel 24 feet, its 
breadth of beam 8 feet, its depth 34 feet. It pulled ten oars 
double-banked (or twelve if required). It had side air-cases under 
the seats, and raised air-cases, 4 feet long, in the extremes up to 
gunwale height, the tops being covered with a good coating of 
cork, to prev ent their being stove if jumped upon. The air- 
eases were built of Mr Forster’s patent material, consisting of 
gutta-percha between two layers of thin wood, at once light, 
tough, and water-tight, and a disc valve was introduced into 

each of the cases to let out any water that might have got into 

them. In order to free the boat of any water she might ship, 
8 tubes, closed by self-acting valves, passed through the deck 
and bottom. With the ballast of an iron keel of 7 7 ewt., the boat 
weighed 46 cwt. The draft of water was 15 inches, and 18 
inches with the crew on board. It was proved by this ‘trial— 

1. That when the boat had been hove keel up by a crane, she 
righted herself in five seconds. 

2. That when light she entirely freed herself from water in 
55 seconds. 

3. That on taking the beach through heavy rollers the boat 
showed great buoyancy and stability, and brought her crew on 
shore without shipping water. 

4, That she will carry thirty persons besides her crew, or forty- 
two in all. Life-boats of this description, with boat-harness and 
carriages, life-belts, were established at Cullercoats, two miles 
north of Shields; at Newbiggin, a fishing village eleven miles 
north of the Tyne ; at Hauxley, nine miles from the last station ; ; 
at Boulmer, six miles north of Hauxley; and at North Sunder- 
land, ten miles north of Boulmer. The whole coast of North- 
umberland was thus prepared for the preservation of the ship- 
wrecked mariner; and the whole expense of the establishment 
was defrayed by the Duke of Northumberland, on the sole con- 
dition that the local committees, in conjunction with the Ship- 
wreck Institution, shall keep the boats in repair, and regularly 
exercise the crews at least once a quarter. 

This noble liberality inspired other philanthropists with a 
desire to labour in the same cause of humanity. In the begin- 
ing of 1852 the number of life-boats fitted for their work were 
very few. In Scotland, with a seaboard of 1500 miles, there 
were only eight life-boats, of which some were quite unservice- 
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able. In England and Wales, with a seaboard of 2000 miles, 
there were seventy-five life-boats ;—forty-five on the east coast, 
namely, fifteen on the coasts of Durham and Yorkshire, four in 
Lincolnshire, and ten in Norfolk and Suffolk. From Dover to 
the Land’s End there were seven boats ; twelve on the west and 
north coast of Wales, and nine in the port of Liverpool. During 
the previous eleven years these boats had brought on shore 1128 
persons. In the Isle of Man there was not a single boat, those 
established by Sir W. Hillary having been allowed to fall into 
decay. In Ireland, with an extent of 1400 miles of coast, upon 
which wrecks were very frequent, there were only eight, life- 
boats, and these of a very inefficient kind. 

To this unsatisfactory state of the life-boat system, the public 
attention was specially drawn by the Life-Boat Institution, and 
the noble example of the Duke of Northumberland ; and since 
1852, a large number of life-boats have been built and stationed 
on dangerous localities by associations supported mainly by 
the Institution, and by others founded by local subscriptions. 
In the beginning of 1854, there were no Hon than eighty-nine 
efficient life-boats under the management of the Institution, re- 
quiring a large permanent income to maintain them in a state of 
thorough efficiency. The practice of the Institution is to co-ope- 
rate with and assist local associations in establishing an efficient 
life-boat. The sum required for a life-boat, boat-house, boat- 
carriage and gear, of the most approved description, is about 
L.400. Of this sum the Institution would expect as large a pro- 
portion to be raised in the locality as could be obtained, but at 
the least one-third. An annual sum of not less than L.20 for 
the payment of the coxswain of the boat, and for the quarterly 
exercise of her crew, is likewise expected from the local sub- 
scribers. 

In consequence of the upsetting of some of the safest boats in 
seas unusually tempestuous, it became a matter of dire necessity 
to supply the crew with life-belts of the best construction. Cap- 
tain Ward, R.N., inspector of life-boats to the Institution, has 
successfully devoted his attention to this point. Cork belts 
having been found too rigid to allow of the free use of the arms 
and muscles, dried rushes and hair in a waterproof cover had 
been substituted for it; but as the dried rushes used by the six 
sailors who were drowned at Rhyl, by the upsetting of the life-boat, 
had proved useless, Captain Ward made many experiments with 
belts made of cork (thirty-two cubical inches of which will support 
aman), of cork shavings, of hair, and of Macintosh, and preferred 
the air-belts divided into four compartments, and inflated by two 
valves at the upper edge, and two at the lower; but as one or more 
punctures might be fatal to belts containing air, Captain Ward 
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set himself to the construction of cork belts, and succeeded in in- 
venting a form which, while it has ample floating power, does not 
in the least interfere with the necessary mov ements of the body. 
These belts, of which 800 have been supplied to all the crews of 
the boats belonging to the institution, have a buoyant power of 
from twenty to twenty-four lbs. Every belt consists of two rows 
of narrow pieces of cork, each of which is sown separately to a 
strong linen or duck belt, which covers the body from the arm- 
pits to below the hips. It is tied round the waist by strings, and 
secured by other strings passing like braces over the shoulders. 
As Captain Ward has declined making any profit by his inven- 
tion, these belts are manufactured at a very cheap rate, and ought 
to be provided for all the crews in our royal and mercantile 
navy, and purchased by every individual who exposes himself to 
the ‘dangers of the ocean. 

The following table shows the number of lives saved from 
shipwreck since the establishment of the Institution :— 





Years. Lives saved. Years. Lives saved. 
1824-25 124 1842-43 276 
1825-26 218 1843-44 236 
1826-27 175 1844-45 193 
1827-28 163 1845-46 235 
1828-29 301 1846-47 134 
1829-30 463 1847-48 157 
1830-31 372 1848-49 123 
1831-32 287 1849-50 209 
1832-33 310 1850-51 470 
1833-34 449 1851-52 430 
1834-35 214 1852-53 773 
1835-36 364 1853-54 678 
1836-37 225 185 4-55 355 
1837-38 272 1855-£ 406 
1838-39 456 ene oF 473 
1839-40 279 1857-58 374 
1840-41 353 1858-59 427 
1841-42 128 

Total, ‘ ; , ‘ 10,902 


In addition to this vast saving of human life, the Institution 
has, from 1824 to 1859, awarded 81 gold medallions and 629 
silver medals for distinguished services, besides pecuniary re- 
wards, amounting together to L.11,651. In 1858, the income 
of the Institution was L. 7808, and its expenditure L.10,390 ; 
and the sum expended on life- boats, life-boat teanapertng, car- 
riages, and boat-houses,’ has since its institution been L.28,266. 

Having thus laid before our readers a statement of the number 
of lives saved by the life-boats of the Institution, and the rewards 
given to the brave men who risked their lives in the cause, they 
will naturally desire to know how many lives and how satan pro- 
perty have been lost at sea, in those cases in which no human 
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arm could help, as well as in those where the want of life-boats 
or of lighthouses has been the cause of the loss. It would be 
difficult to gratify this desire ; but the Life-boat Institution has 
made great exertions to supply this information by an annual 
register of shipwrecks on the coasts and in the seas of the United 
Kingdom ; comprising total wrecks, vessels foundered or sunk 
through leaks or collision, abandoned, stranded, or damaged so as 
to require to discharge their cargo. These registers commenced 
with 1851, and were accompanied with engraved wreck-charts of 
the British Isles, compiled from the Admiralty Register, and 
showing the present life-boat stations, and the spot at which the 
wreck or other accident occurred, and the port to which the 
damaged vessel returned for repairs. These charts exhibit to 
the eye a frightful scene of disasters occurring principally be- 
tween the Firth of Forth and Dover, and on both sides of the 
Trish Channel; the west coast of Ireland and the east and west 
coast of Scotland are but slightly darkened with the black spots 
which mark these calamities at sea. 

The following table shows the number of shipwrecks and 
lives lost between the years 1850 and 1859 :— 





" No. of Lives No. of Lives 
Years. Wrecks, Lost. Years. Wrecks. Lost. 
1850 692 780 1855 1,141 469 
1851 701 750 1856 1,153 521 
1852 1,115 990 1857 1,140 532 
1853 800 584 1858 1,170 343 

1854 987 1,549 
Total in Nine Years, # 9,899 6,418 


While we thus record the great services of the Royal Life- 
boat Institution, we must not omit to do justice to the exertions 
of the Board of Trade in the same cause of humanity. It is, in- 
deed, a singular fact, and one hardly credible, that the British 
Government should have so long allowed a private institution to 
furnish the means of saving from shipwreck the sailors of the 
Royal Navy, as well as those of foreign and merchant vessels. The 
Governments of Lord Aberdeen‘and Lord Palmerston had the 
honour of so far removing this stain upon the national honour, as to 
issue a circular from the Board of Trade, offering most valuable aid 
for increasing the efficiency of life-boats, by advancing money to 
perfect the existing machinery of the service. In cases where there 
is a necessity for such assistance, the Board, upon certain con- 
ditions, will contribute to the manning and exercise of the boats, 
and towards defraying expenses connected with actual service, 
rendered in saving or endeavouring to save life from shipwreck.’ 

1 The Circular issued by the Committee of Privy Council, offering this assist- 
ance, was dated February 22, 1855, and refers to a previous circular, dated 13th 
September 1854.—See the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 459. 
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As many shipwrecks occur by the stranding of vessels on a 
lee shore, where a life-boat is of no use, it is of the highest im- 
portance to have some method of saving the crew. In cases of 
this kind, whether the ship’s distance from the shore be 200 or 300 
yards, or half'a mile, there is little chance of the sailors saving 
themselv es by swimming’; and they are so well aware of this, that 
they generally stick to the vessel while the planks hold together. 
The first attempt to save life on such occasions was made in 1791, 
by Sergeant Bell of the Royal Artillery, who communicated to 
the Society of Arts a plan for throwing on shore a rope attached 
to a loaded shell, by means of a mortar on board the vessel in 
distress. Although the Society awarded to Mr Bell a premium 
of fifty guineas on the success of his experiments at Woolwich, 
yet no attempts were made to bring the plan into actual use, till 
the reverse of the same method was proposed by Captain G. W. 
Manby, who had never heard of the experiments of Mr Bell. 
When Captain Manby was a cadet at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich (previous to 1783), he had thrown a line 
from a pewter mortar, cast by himself, over Downham Church 
at Norfolk, in order to enable him to pass a rope over the church 
to get at a screech owl’s nest, built over one of the windows. Re- 
collecting this fact, it occurred to him that he might succeed by 
the same means in throwing a rope over a stranded vessel; and 
this idea was more firmly fixed in his mind when, on the 18th 
February 1807, he witnessed the wreck of the Snipe gun-brig, 
and saw sixty-seven persons drowned within fifty yards of the 
shore at the back of Yarmouth pier, after they had remained five 
or six hours on the wreck without a possibility of being rescued 
by any of the methods then in use. After many unsuccessful 
experiments, he obtained a mortar from the Board of Ordnance ; 
but every rope and chain which he tried broke when discharged, 
till he used strips of raw hide closely plaited. Repeated trials 
with this rope in high gales of wind gave him confidence in his 
plan; and on the 12th February 1808, when a brig ran aground 
at Yarmouth, about 150 yards from the shore, he had an oppor- 
tunity of trying it with success. At daybreak, while a hard gale 
was blowing from the N. E., and the waves were breaking over 
the crew lashed to the rigging, ev ery attempt failed to send a life- 
boat to their assistance. At this crisis Captain Manby appeared 
with his mortar, and to the wonder and delight of all the specta- 
tors threw a line over the vessel by which a boat was hauled off, 
and the crew, consisting of seven persons, were brought in safety to 
the shore. In 1809 Captain Manby rescued the crews of several 
vessels; but though forty-five mortars were sent to various parts 
of the coast, yet up to 1823, when the House of Commons 

1 Transactions of the Society, 1792, vol. x., pp. 203, 269. 
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granted him a reward of L.2000 in addition to the sums which he 
had previously received, only nineteen persons had been saved 
by the method on all the coasts of the kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of Norfolk and Suffolk, where it had been zealously prac- 
tised, and where 220 persons had been saved by it. 

While Captain Manby was occupied in improving the mortar 
apparatus and extending its use, Mr Henry Trengrouse of 
Helston was engaged in the same work of benevolence. Resid- 
ing at Mouat’s Bay, in Cornwall, a short distance from the sea, 
Mr Trengrouse had opportunities of witnessing many shipwrecks. 
In 1807 he saw the Jane and Rebecca transport wrecked, with 
the loss of fifty of her crew; and in the same year he witnessed, 
within 60 yards of the shore, the wreck of the Anson frigate, of 
sixty-four guns, in which her brave commander and a hundred 
men lost their lives. The idea of inventing a life-preserving 
apparatus was thus forced upon his mind, and he thought of 
three ways by which a line might be thrown over a ship. The i 
first was to throw by the hand a ball of lead attached to a string ; 
the second was to use a kite; and the third was to throw from 
the ship to the shore, or over the ship from the shore, by means 
of a musket, a rocket and a line attached to it, after obtain- 
ing a communication with the shore by means of a rope, a 
hawser roller or traveller, to which is fixed a chaise volante, which 
could “ afford accommodation and security to an infirm man, 
woman, or child,” and bring them safely on shore. This appa- 
ratus, which is not only simple and cheap, but can be contained 
“in a chest in a small compass,” is placed on board every ship, 
so that “at all times and places every vessel has the means of sal- 
vation in her power” when stranded on a lee shore. This inven- 
tion met with general acceptance, and its author received in 
1821 a substantial mark of approbation from the Society of Arts. 
Since that time mortars and rockets, and other means, have been 
extensively employed for establishing a communication between 
a stranded vessel and the shore, and many lives have been thus 
saved. A most valuable addition has been recently made to the 
mortar and rocket apparatus by an American gentleman, Mr 
Francis, the inventor of the corrugated metallic life-boats. By 
means of a life car, which will hold four or five persons at a time, 
and drawn along a hawser, he succeeded in saving the pas- 
sengers and crew of the Ayrshire, 200 in number, when that 
vessel was wrecked on the coast of New Jersey in 1850. This 
car is in the form of a whale-boat, with a single opening on the 
roof, which has a lid for preventing the admission of water 
“whilst battling with the surf in its passage shoreward.” It is 
10 feet 9 inches long, and 3 feet 9 wide. It is rendered buoyant 
by air chambers at its extremities; and as the air to be breathed 
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by its inmates is admitted through small holes, they cannot even 
be wetted in their passage through the heaviest breakers, whereas 
by the ordinary conveyances one person only can be taken on 
shore, and must always be liable to be injured and even drowned 
while he is being hauled through the sea. 

Notwithstanding the great value of the mortar apparatus, and 
the rockets of 'Trengrouse as improved by Dennet and Carte, 
great difficulties have stood in the way of their being generally 
adopted. Some of the difficulties of casting a line to the coast 
are surmounted by the Patent Ship Communicator, invented by 
Mr Sibbald, a surgeon in Liverpool, who proposes to float a line 
to the shore, or sufficiently near it to be grappled by persons on 
the look-out for it. “It consists of two flat-headed drums, made 
of waterproof and air-tight cloth stretched on light wooden hoops, 
and so united at one end of each as to form, when inflated, some- 
what theshape of a dum-bell ordouble-headed shot. It is thenabout 
3 feet high, the diameter of the cylinders being about 30 inches. 
When collapsed, it is in the form of a cheese 6 inches thick, and 
therefore stowing in a small compass. <A light Manilla or other 
floating line, 400 or 500 yards long, is coiled round it between the 
two cylinders. When required for use the two cylinders are in- 
flated by simply pulling them asunder; the end of the line being 
then made fast on board the vessel. 

As the Government had liberally undertaken to supply the 
mortar and rocket apparatus to every station where it was desir- 
able to place it, it is now in general use in every part of the 
kingdom, and will no doubt be kept in efficient repair, and ready 
for its work whenever it may be required. 

At the commencement of the present year there was 


Life-Boats. Mortar and Rocket Stations. 





In England, . ; 115 157 

In Scotland, . ‘ 7 22 

In Ireland, . ‘ 14 3 
Total, . 136 Total, . 216 


If the nation has taken a warm interest in every invention for 
the preservation of life and property from shipwreck, and liberally 
rewarded the inventors, their sympathy is not less required in 
reference to those awful disasters which overtake a ship in mid- 
ocean, where there is no human arm to help, and no retreat from 
the lightning bolt or the hurricane. Science has provided the 
seaman with some useful rules for braving the revolving tempest, 
or escaping from its fury; but it is only recently, by the inven- 
tion of Sir William Harris, that she has succeeded in arresting 
the electric fire, and sending it innocuous into the deep. Of the 
gale or of the tornado, the sailor may be forewarned, and even 
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prepared for its approach ; but no sagacity can avail when the 
fire-charged cloud gathers over the life-freighted vessel, and pours 
its artillery into her unprotected masts, smiting them with its 
livid fire, transfixing the crew upon its deck, setting on flames 
the floating ark, and consigning its occupants to a watery grave. 
An invention to save life and property thus endangered may 
well be considered as one of the highest value, and worthy of the 
highest reward. Although the protection of buildings by light- 
ning conductors has been long known, yet it is singular how little 
has been done, since electricity became a science, in studying its 
destructive powers, or in providing against their approach. In 
some cases this improvidence has doubtless arisen from a distrust 
in the resources of science; but in others it may have originated 
in the fear that some grasping Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might tax the lightning conductor as an insurance against fire, or 
view it as an invasion of window duty by a light borrowed from 
above! But however this may be, we can make no apology for 
the negligence of public men in having so long withheld this 
species of protection from our cathedrals, our palaces, our public 
monuments, and even our magazines of powder’ and other com- 
bustible materials. “ After England,” as we have elsewhere 
stated, “ had become a great naval power, covering the ocean with 
her ships of commerce and of war, we might have expected some 
energetic measures for protecting the adventurous mariner and 
his far-floated cargo, when fire and tempest simultaneously as- 
sailed them; but when great interests on shore were committed 
to inefficient hands, it was scarcely to be expected that greater 
interests at sea would be better managed. If Boards of Longitude 
consisted of rear-admirals who had forgotten their lunars, and 
politicians who had reached only one side of the asses bridge— 
if Fishery Boards consisted of notables who ate fish, but knew 
not how to catch them—and if Lighthouse Boards were com- 
posed of barristers and burgh bailies who could hardly choose a 
pair of spectacles—we need not wonder that the hapless seaman 
was allowed to perish at his mast foot, and our ‘hearts of oak’ 
to be rent by the lightning, or consumed by it’s fire.” 
Philosophers were, as usual, the first to press upon the Govern- 
ment the practical application of their electrical knowledge. So 


' It will scarcely be credited that, so late as 1838, the East India Company, 
on representations made to them by some of their officers, removed the lightning 
conductors from their powder magazines and other public buildings, on the ground 
that buildings with conductors were more frequently struck than those which 
had no such protection! The blowing up of their unprotected powder magazines 
at Dum Dum, and a corning gunpowder house at Mazagon, soon convinced 
them of their folly. Sir W. Harris justly observes, in reference to this subject, 
“that conductors can no more be said to attract or invite a discharge of light- 
ning, than a water-course can be said to attract the water which flows through 
it at the time of heavy rain.” 
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early as 1762 Dr Watson addressed a letter to Lord Anson, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, recommending the application of 
lightning conductors to the Royal Navy; and, what was a most 
unusual result, his advice was listened to by that intelligent noble- 
man, and each of His Majesty’s ships was supplied with a conductor 
consisting of long links of copper rod, forming a chain which was 
attached to a hempen line to be fixed to the mast head, and car- 
ried over the ship’s side into the sea. This chain was packed in 
a box, and was only to be erected on the approach of a storm. 
These conductors, however, were soon found to be inefficient. 
The erection of them was frequently neglected, the chains were 
always out of order, and the sailors were sometimes killed by 
lightning while in the act of putting the conductor into its 
place. Thus inefficient, they soon fell into disuse, and the Royal 
as well as the Mercantile Navy have been virtually exposed 
during the last seventy years to the most dangerous of the ele- 
ments. The most appalling statements of the loss of life and 
woperty by electrical explosions occur in the journals of the East 
India Company’s ships. “ Within a few years, Sir W. Harris 
tells us, the merchant ships Tanjore, Poland, Logan, Ruthelia, 
Bolivar, Boston, Lydia, and Sir Walter Scott, are known to have 
been entirely consumed.” In the Royal Navy, in 150 cases which 
occurred chiefly between 1799 and 1815, nearly 100 lower masts 
of line-of-battle ships and frigates, with topmasts and various stores, 
were wholly or partially destroyed. One ship in eight was set 
on fire—upwards of 70 seamen were killed and 133 wounded. 
In one-tenth of these cases fourteen ships were completely dis- 
abled, and that too in the time of war. 

One of the first persons whose attention was drawn to the im- 
perfect state of the naval lightning conductors was the late 
William, Lord Napier, who had himself witnessed several acci- 
dents from this cause. When on board the Kent, of seventy- 
four guns, she was shattered by lightning in July 1811, and 
several men killed upon her masts. On another occasion, when 
on board a line-of-battle ship of seventy-four guns at Port 
Mahon, and when all her yards were manned in the operation of 
furling sail, the rigging was struck, “and not less than jifteen 
most valuable men, all upon the bowsprit and jibboom, were 
killed or dreadfully scorched, as it were in the twinkling of an 
eye, some being precipitated into the water, and others lying 
dead across the boom in the very posture they were in before the 
ship was struck.” With such experience of the inefficacy of 
the existing conductor, this active and highly intelligent naval 
officer, whose sad fate his country has had occasion to lament, 
made many valuable suggestions for their improvement, which 
the writer of this article induced him to communicate to the 
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public. Lord Napier was of opinion that every mast should be 
protected, and suggested an inquiry into the subject. 

Without any knowledge of Lord Napier’s suggestions, Sir W. 
Harris had, so early as 1820, proposed to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty to make the masts themselves virtually lightning con- 
ductors, by incorporating with them a double set of metallic 
plates. He considered it essential that a conductor should be 
as continuous and direct as possible from the highest points to 
the sea—that, throughout their whole extent, they should be per- 
manently fixed, so as to allow one part to be moved on the other, 
and that if any part of the mast should be removed along with 
its metallic plates, the remaining portion of the conductor should 
still be so complete as to carry the electric discharge into the sea. 
For this purpose his conductor was made double, consisting of 
two laminz of sheet copper placed one above the other, so that 
the extremities of the laminz of one layer should be opposite the 
middle of the laminz of the other layer. These copper laminz 
are fixed by copper nails in a dovetailed groove, so that their 
surface may lie a little beneath the surface of the wood. The 
metallic line thus constructed passes down from the respective 
mast head to the bottom of the masts, where it meets with other 
pieces of copper continued through the keel to the sea. In this 
way a continuous metallic line, from the highest points of the 
ship to the keel, will not be interrupted by the elongation or 
contraction of the masts, and therefore the electricity which enters 
the masts will be carried by the shortest and best conducting 
line into the sea. 

This valuable invention, upon which the Royal Society gave a 
favourable report, was pressed upon the notice of the Admiralty 
by Sir W. Harris and his friends ; but it was not till after a siege 
of nine years that this impregnable board capitulated, and agreed 
in 1830 to fit up at least 30 ships with the new conductors. The 
experiment was thoroughlysuccessful. During ten years’ exposure 
to severe thunder-storms, these 30 ships suffered no damage, while 
about 40, without conductors, were struck and injured; but, 
notwithstanding the obvious advantages of the conductors, the 
Admiralty declined to introduce them into every ship of war. 
They grudged the sum of L.100 for insuring from lightning a 
line-of-battle ship worth L.120,000, and for protecting the lives 
of the many hundreds of brave men whom it sheltered! In 1840, 
however, a Naval Commission appointed by Parliament unani- 
mously recommended the general adoption of the conductors in 
the Royal Navy, and Sir W. Harris considered his triumph as 
complete. A fatal counter-influence, however, the spawn of 
envy or of self-interest, was secretly at work to subvert truth and 
to resist the authority of the Commission. When the ships that 
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had returned uninjured by the thunderbolts to which they had 
been exposed were paid off, the conductors were torn from the spars 
and thrown aside as old copper, in place of being replaced on other 
ships. This practical rejection of the new conductors continued 
both under Whig and Tory administrations, and, under the usual 
pretence of financial difficulties, a cheap modification of Sir W. 
Harris’ invention, patronised by the Surveyor of the Navy, was 
ordered to be submitted to trial.’ The Commission, however, 
resisted this strange attempt to take the invention entirely out 
of the hands of the inventor, and in 1842 the Admiralty was 
virtually compelled to save the British Navy from lightning. 
Sir W. Harris’ plays were adopted. He was authorised to super- 
intend their execution ; and his conductors, constructed in all her 
Majesty’s dockyards, were applied to every ship in the Royal 
Navy. The injury done to Sir William by the minute of the 
Admiralty was thus speedily repaired, and a pension of L.300 
a year was granted to him by Lord Melbourne for his general 
services to science. This liberality of the Crown, which had 
been shown to various other individuals distinguished in science 
and literature, who had not done any special service to the 
nation, seems to have been regarded for many years as a compen- 
sation for the invention of lightning conductors ; and when the 
Queen had in 1847 conferred upon Sir Wiliam the dignity of 
knighthood, after he had been instrumental in securing her 
Majesty’s private residence at Osborne from lightning, the pen- 
sion and the rank were held by some persons in authority to have 
been given as a reward for the same invention. 

This illiberal sentiment found little favour with the Treasury, 
who, by a minute of the 5th July 1859, and on the report of the 
Admiralty, awarded to Sir William Snow Harris the sum of 
L.5000 “ for the time and labour and anxiety incurred in the 
prosecution of his invention of electrical conductors for ships, and 
as an acknowledgment of the benefit derived by the public service 
from that invention.” In making this award, the Lords of the 
Treasury state, “ that, though they may feel that the grant of a 
pension for scientific attainments cannot be altogether separated 
from the results of those attainments, yet beyond this they do not 
wish to be understood to connect either of the marks of favour 

' This extraordinary measure—passed when Lord Melbourne was Minister, 
and Lord Minto First Lord of the Admiralty—is recorded in the following 
Admiralty minute, dated August 27th, 1841 :—“ All ships ordered to be brought 
forward are to be fitted with wire-rope lightning conductors, unless others be 
applied for, when the request is to be referred to their Lordships.” The design 
of this minute was to supersede an invention which had been tested by actual 
experience. It might be useful to the country, as well as to men of science who 
have served it, to ascertain how far the minute was prompted by a false econ- 
omy, and how far by the influence of interested parties. Lord Aberdeen, who 
was then Minister, and Sir James Graham, who was at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, deserve the highest praise. 
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enjoyed by Sir William Snow Harris with the particular question 
under consideration.” 

The value of Sir W. Harris’ lightning conductors was so 
generally appreciated, that he was induced by his friends to apply 
for an additional reward. After the application of the conductors 
had become general, damage and destruction by lightning van- 
ished from the records of the Royal Navy, while, in the space of 
twenty or twenty-five years, no fewer than 100 ships of the Mer- 
chant Navy had been totally destroyed or severely damaged. In 
addition to his services in protecting her Majesty’s ships, Sir 
William has been employed by the Government since 1845 in 
superintending the erection of conductors upon some _ public 
buildings, such as the Houses of Parliament, Buckingham Palace, 
Greenwich Hospital, Osborne House, and various powder 
magazines ; and he justly considers his labours in this department 
as adding to his other claims for an increased reward. Seeing 
that Mr Archer received L.4000 for his machine for perforating 
postage stamps, and Sir William Armstrong L.20,000, or L.2000 
for ten years, for his invention of rifled cannon, Sir William is 
encouraged to expect an additional reward of L.5000 for his 
lightning conductors, and also a further remuneration from the 
Civil List of L.500 a year as an equivalent for his past and future 
services in superintending the protection from lightning of all 
the public buildings belonging to the nation. When the public 
money is so liberally granted for inventions calculated to destroy 
life and property, and which may only be made useful to the 
nation at distant times, we cannot but express the hope that in- 
ventions and services which are every day successful in the saving 
of life and property risked at sea, and of public buildings which 
have been erected at the expense of millions of money, may be 
considered as equally meriting the liberality of the State. 

If the life-boat and the lightning-conductor have been such 
unspeakable boons to humanity, as the safeguard of life and pro- 
perty, the lighthouse has at least an equal claim to the gratitude 
of the philanthropist and the statesman. An ordinary boat, 
manned with an intrepid crew, has been frequently launched 
upon a tempestuous sea to save the shipwrecked mariner, and 
therefore could not be regarded in the light of an invention ; but 
a life-boat constructed upon scientific principles, and capable of 
living amid billows and breakers, was an invention of the highest 
order. ‘The protection of a ship from lightning by a conducting 
chain applied in the hour of danger, was never claimed as an 
invention ; but a lightning-conductor like that of Sir William 
Harris was the work of science and of genius, and entitled to be 
regarded as one of the most valuable of modern inventions. In 
like manner, a lighthouse established at our harbours, and on 
our headlands, and throwing out the light of a coal fire, or of 
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tallow candles and oil lamps concentrated by mirrors, was a 
contrivance which had been used for centuries, and with which 
no inventor’s name has ever been associated. But a lighthouse 
in which every ray of a brilliant flame is thrown into a condensed 
beam of light, penetrating a hazy atmosphere, reaching to great 
distances at sea, and indicating by its colour or by the number 
and nature of its changes the very spot on which it stands, is an 
invention of pre-eminent value, demanding from every govern- 
ment its patronage and support. 

The history of the lighthouse, and the improvements which 
have been made upon it, is a subject of social and national in- 
terest, and the time is not distant when it must be investigated 
in all its bearings by the Legislature. The establishment of 
new lighthouses on various parts of our coasts, the universal in- 
troduction of the dioptric system, and the invention of better dis- 
tinguishing lights than those we possess, are topics of increasing 
importance which must sooner or later force themselves on the 
attention of Parliament. All that we can do in our limited 
space, is to give the history of those changes in our lighthouse 
system which have received the sanction of science, and the 
approbation of the various boards to which the lighting up of 
our rugged shores has been entruSted. 

There is no country in the world where the extent of its coasts 
bears such a large proportion to its size as Great Britain, and 
there is none which presents such a repulsive aspect to its sea- 
faring visitors. Guarded in one place by precipitous and rugged 
rocks, indented in others with irregular firths and inlets, beset 
with sunken reefs and shifting sandbanks, chafed with rapid 
and opposing currents, and exposed to all the fogs and tempests 
of a rigorous climate, it might have been expected that all the 
resources of science and art would have been exhausted in light- 
ing up its shores, and in guiding the seamen through the intri- 
cacies of its navigation, and amid the Cimmerian darkness of its 
winter, These expectations, however, were not realised. Foreign 
nations, inferior in trade and commerce, and with coasts less ex- 
tensive and dangerous, outstripped us in this great work of 
mercy and civilisation; and England, for the first time in her 
history, had the mortification of applying to continental industry 
for the apparatus in her lighthouses. 

The Government, indeed, by a system of unwise and unjust 
taxation, had provided ample funds for the erection of new light- 
houses and the introduction of new improvements; but they 
committed the grievous error of placing these funds under the 
administration of unpaid, unqualified, and irresponsible boards, 
who necessarily transferred all their functions to incapable and 
ill-educated engineers. 

The Lighthouse Board of Scotland, to whom the new syster 
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of dioptric lights was first submitted, and who were urged by a 
long-continued pressure to be the agents of its introduction into 


the English and Irish lighthouses, was established by Act of 


Parliament in 1786, for the purpose of lighting the Scottish coasts. 
Its composition was very remarkable. While the French L ight- 
house Board, ten in number, was composed of admirals, engineers, 
inspectors of naval constructions, and eminent men of science, 
the Scottish Board did not contain a single naval officer, a single 
engineer, nor a single man of science! It consisted of twenty- 
two persons—his Majesty’s Advocate and Solicitor-General for 
Scotland ; the Lord Provost and Eldest Bailie of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; the Provosts of Aberdeen, Inverness, and Campbel- 
ton; the Sheriffs-Depute of the maritime counties of Edinburgh, 
Lanark, Renfrew, Bute, Argyle, Inverness, Ross, Orkney, Caith- 
ness, and Aberdeen, to which Ayr, Fife, and Forfar were added 
by another Act. 

It is difficult to understand how a board composed of lawyers, 
with a small per-centage of municipal functionaries, changeable 
every two or three years, could discharge those scientific duties 
which in France were entrusted to admit rals, engineers, and men 
eminent in science. How they did discharge them, and how they 
treated the scientific men who gratuitously helped them, and 
whose inventions they unwillingly adopted, and took the credit 
of introducing, will be shown in the sequel. 

The three ‘ereat lighthouses which existed before the dioptric 
system was introduced, were the Tour de Corduan on the coast 
of France, the Eddy stone on the coast of England, and the Bell 
Rock on the Scottish coast. The Tour de Corduan was founded 
in 1584, and completed in 1610. It is 197 feet high, and is 
surrounded with a circular wall 134 feet in diameter. Flaming 
billets of wood were the first lights which it exhibited. <A coal 
fire with its flame of gas was the first improvement which it re- 
ceived. In 1780, Mr Lenoir, a French optician, replaced the 
coal fire with lamps and parabolic reflectors of metal; and in 1822 
the lenses of Brewster and Fresnel gave to that model light- 
house the high character which it bears, and to its engineers an 
European reputation. 

The first Eddystone lighthouse, constructed of timber, was 
erected in 1696, but with so little skill, that though it was 60 
feet high, it was often “ buried beneath the water.” In 1703, 
when the engineer went to repair the structure, which he had 
previously raised to the height of 120 feet, the whole fabric was 
demolished by a storm, and the engineer and all his workmen 
were buried under its ruins. Thus shorn of their w arning light, 
those dreaded rocks were soon the scene of a still more ‘painful 
disaster. The Winchelsea man-of-war was wrecked on this fatal 
reef, with the loss of almost all her crew. In 1708 a new light- 
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house of timber was completed, and after being renewed in 1743, 
it continued to guide the mariner till 1755, when it was destroyed 
by fire. As these three fabrics were constructed of wood, Mr 
Smeaton recommended a stone building, which was Gnished 
under his direction on the 24th August 1759. It is constructed 
of red and white granite in alternate horizontal bands, and its 
height from its base to its vane is 89 feet. On the 16th October 
1759 it was ready to throw its light over the fatal reef which 
surrounded it ; but such was the science of the day, that tallow 
candles were the brilliants which this noble casket was to en- 
close! After twinkling over the deep for nearly half a century, 
this “ Will of the Wisp” illumination was exchanged in 1807 for 
Argand lamps and parabolic reflectors of plated copper, and these 
some years ago for the “lenses of Brewster and Fresnel,” constitut- 
ing a dioptric light of the second order, which, in clear weather, 
now throws its beams to the distance of thirteen miles. 

Such was the state of the science of lighthouses in 1786, when 
the Scottish Lighthouse Commissioners were installed into office, 
and previous to the completion in 1810 of the Bell Rock Light- 
house, the magnificent ocean-light which it became their privi- 
lege as well as their duty to superintend, The reflectors used in 
the Scottish lighthouses had been rudely constructed of facets of 
mirror-glass about an inch square, fixed in parabolic moulds of 
plaster, which, even if the paraboloid had been mathematically 
correct, gave multiple images of the flame which they reflected, 
and, consequently, a very imperfect and comparatively feeble 
beam of light. These reflectors are described as the invention 
of “Mr Thomas Smith, tin-plate worker in Edinburgh,” and 
who, being at that time engineer to the Scottish Commissioners, 
employed. this combination of little squares of looking-glass 
“in all the lighthouses erected by him at the expense and by 
the authority of Government.” This construction of reflectors 
was continued in the Scottish lighthouses from 1786 to 1810—for 
a quarter of a century, though parabolic reflectors of silvered 
copper had been used in the Corduan Lighthouse since 1780, 
and in the Eddystone Lighthouse. The article in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia,”* now referred to, was either written by Mr Smith or by 
a friend to whom he had communicated his invention and method, 
with the theory of its operation. Ifthe invention and use, so early 
as 1780, of metallic reflectors, which are incomparably superior 
to those of glass squares, had remained so long concealed from 
the Scottish Commissioners, men educated at our universities, 
we should have been surprised at the perfunctory manner in 
which they discharged their duties. We cannot blame so humble 
an individual as Mr Smith for being ignorant of the excellent 

' Suppl. Encycl. Britannica, vol. ii., p. 397. Art., ReFLecToR FoR A Lieut- 
HOUSE. 
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reflectors used in France (recommended by so distinguished a 
philosopher as the Chevalier Borda, and executed by so eminent 
an optician as Lenoir), which were in use in the great Corduan 
Lighthouse ; but we think that one of the score of Scottish 
Commissioners might have made it their business to learn some- 
thing about the French apparatus. It does appear, however, 
that so early as 1801 the proposal to use metallic reflectors was 
known in Edinburgh, but not adopted because “any person who 
had merely dipped into the science of optics would consider its 
adoption as obviously wrong!” “It has been proposed,” says 
Mr Smith or his friend, “to make the concave surface of the 
parabola one speculum of metal, instead of covering it over with 
a multitude of plain glass mirrors. Yo any man who has but 
dipped into the science of optics, it must be obvious that this alteration 
would be wrong. The brightest metal does not reflect such a quan- 
tity as well foliated (i,e., well covered with tinfoil) clear glass.” 1! 

Such was the state of lighthouse science in 1801 in our Scottish 
Athens, where the learned Commissioners must have frequently 
met in society with Professor Robison, Professor Playfair, and 
others, who could have told them, on the authority of direct ex- 
periment, that a reflector of metal was infinitely superior to their 
combinations of glass squares, even if there had been no defalca- 
tion of light at their numerous joints. But if it is too much to 
have expected that they would either make inquiry or ask 
counsel, they might have learned that in 1807 the metallic re- 
flectors were dispensing a comparatively brilliant light from the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, and that they had been introduced even 
into Ireland, the darkest seat of lighthouse science and ceconomy. , 

In the history of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, the third grand 
light tower which we have to notice, we shall find the same in- 
capacity to understand and unwillingness to adopt the most 
obvious and valuable improvements. This lighthouse stands upon 
a dangerous reef, which in early times was indicated to the 
mariner by the tolling of a bell, attached to a float fixed upon 
the rock. The importance of this lighthouse is established by 
the fact that the York man-of-war, of seventy-four guns, was 
wrecked upon it with the loss of all her crew; and also by the 
wreck of the Pallas of thirty-two guns, and the Nymphen 
of thirty-six, on the coast of Dunbar in the morning of the 
19th December 1810, two frigates which were valued at up- 
wards of L.100,000. This wreck is said, by Mr Stevenson! and 
others, to have been owing to the pilot’s “ mistaking a lime-kiln 
burning at Broxmouth for the May light, and the May light for 
the Bell Rock.”* But though this mistake probably was made, 
yet it is obvious, from the documents in the Admiralty, that a 


? Account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, p. 38. 
? Edin, Annual Register, 1810, p. 258. 
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temporary light on Arbroath Pier, and the floating light on the 
Bell Rock, and the Isle of May light were all confounded with 
one another; and so completely had the lights deceived the 
master and the pilot, that when the ship struck the master 
thought it was on the Bell Rock;—when land was seen he be- 
lieved that they had struck on the Isle of May, while the pilot 
was of opinion that they were on shore in St Andrew’s Bay ! 

In less than six weeks after this accident, more destructive of 
property than of life, the Bell Rock light was exhibited, with the 
following notice to the public :—“ To distinguish this light from 
others on the coast, it is made to revolve horizontally, and to 
exhibit a bright light of the natural appearance and a red- 
coloured light alternately, both respectively attaining their 
greatest strength, or most luminous effect, in the space of every 
four minutes ; during that period the bright light will, to a distant 
observer, appear like a star of the first magnitude, which, after 
attaining its full strength, is gradually eclipsed to total darkness ; 
and is succeeded by the red-coloured light, which in like man- 
ner increases to full strength, and again diminishes and disap- 
pears. The coloured light, however, being less powerful, may 
not be seen for a time after the bright light is first observed.” ? 

The light thus described is produced by twenty-four metallic 
reflectors placed on the sides of a rectangular frame, ABCD, 














A 7 White lights. B 
5 Red lights, ek 5 Red lights. 
D 7 White lights. Cc 


which revolves round a vertical axle, E. Seven white lights are 
placed on the largest sides, AB, CD, and jive red lights on the 
shorter sides, AD, BC; so that the two beams of light that are 
to be seen in succession, and are to constitute the distinction 
between this light and others, are seven of white and five of red, 
As there were fixed lights in the Firth of Forth and revolving 
lights on the Fearn Islands, and as the m: ariner, as Mr Steven- 
son the engineer remarks, “is liable to mistake the appearance 
of the lights i in stormy weather, or from an error in his course 
in returning from a distant voyage, it was of the last im- 
portance that the Bell Rock Lighthouse should be easily distin- 
guishable.” 

Such is an accurate description of the distinguishing light 
which was placed, in 1810, on what was then (exce pting the Tour 
de Corduan) the finest light tower in the world—an edifice de- 
signed by Mr Rennie, the most eminent of our English engineers, 

1 This notice was advertised in twenty-seven English, twenty-two Scotch, and 
two Irish newspapers. 
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and executed under his superintendence’ at the expense of 
L.61,331. That such a noble and expensive building should 
exhibit the most perfect light that science could produce, might 
reasonably have been expected ; that it was the intention of the 
engineer that this should be its character, is evident from his 
declaration, “ that after executing such a fabric, no pains will, of 
course, be spared upon such an essential part as the quality or 
description of the light.” 

What the pains were that were not spared upon this essential 
part—in giving a soul to this Frankenstein of stone—we cannot 
conjecture. The Commissioners and their engineer may have 
studied the best optical works, and clubbed all their science in 
the cause, but we know that they never consulted a single theo- 
retical or practical optician; and we have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that the distinguishing light on the Bell Rock is a disgrace 
to science, that it defeats the very purpose for which it was 
erected, and has for half a century been a source of positive 
danger to the life and property that is risked at sea. 

Mr R. Stevenson, the engineer, tells us that the light was 
once seen at the distance of thirty-five miles—that is, the light 
of seven reflectors, giving white light, was seen at that distance. 
It is therefore quite certain that the light of five such reflectors 
would reach only to the distance of twenty-five miles. But as 
the red glass absorbs or destroys about one-half of the light 
which falls upon it, the red light will penetrate only to the dis- 
tance of thirteen or fifteen miles. According to the Admiralty 
List, the Bell Rock light as a distinguishing light i is seen at pre- 
sent, in clear we ather, at the distance of fifteen miles—that is, 
the red light ceases at that distance—but the seven white lights 
were seen thirty-five miles off; and therefore the Bell Rock 
ceases to be a distinguishing light within that vast extent of 
ocean which lies between the range of the five red lights and 
that of the seven white ones—that is, between thirteen or fif- 
teen and thirty-five miles. <A ship, therefore, navigating that 

rast extent of ocean, will conclude that he is approaching a 
lighthouse i in which a revolving bright light is eclipsed during 
eight minutes. 

Thirteen years after this light was first exhibited, some kind 
friend told the engineer of the egregious blunder which he had 
committed, and, i in order to correct it, he had the boldness fo e- 
tinguish four of the white lights, thus making the red and white 
lights equal. This partial correction of his error was, we be- 
lieve, made without giving due notice of the change, which 

? Mr Rennie was appointed chief engineer, and recommended Mr Stevenson 
as his assistant. Mr Rennie’s duties related only to the erection of the build- 
ing. See the Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal for February 8th, 1849, where 


Sir John Rennie has claimed for his father the design and superinten: dence of 
the work. 
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should have been communicated to the fifty-one newspapers that 
announced to the seafaring public the character of the distin- 
guishing light. From 1823 to the present — five red lights 
are matched with five white ones—a blunder as great in qui ality, 
though less in quantity, than the one we he ave “exposed. Had 
the engineer placed seven red lights in the longest sides of his 
rectangular frame, and five white ones on the other sides, which 
ought to be done without delay, he would have nearly equalised 
their range, and made an approximation to a true distinguishing 
light. In making a perfect distinguishing light, the scientific 
engineer will equalise the range of his two ‘colours, by ascertain- 
ing when they equally penetrate either a natural or an artificial 
haze or fog, or the opacity produced by ground glass or other 
substances that are copious absorbents of light. He will also 
ascertain the kind of glass which produces a colour sufficiently 
distinctive, while it absorbs the smallest quantity of light. The 
importance of this subject cannot be overrated. The distine- 
tion which is required for lights is necessary also for lighthouses 
when a ship approaches them by day. 

Circular bands, black or white, or both, which can be seen 
with a telescope at a greater or less distance, should be painted 
on every lighthouse, so as to give them a distinctive character ; 
or a number, such as 1, 2, 3, or 4, should be painted in large 
white figures on a black ground, upon four sides of the tower, 
corresponding with the four points of the compass. 

The same plan might be adopted for distinguishing lighthouses 
at night when the ship is not very distant. The figures should 
be formed on ground glass in openings on the four sides of the 
lighthouse, and illuminated by a light behind the figures. 

The necessity of such a mode of distinguishing lighthouses 
was painfully display ed in the wreck of the “ Columbus” on the 
6th January 1852, when two lighthouses, the one fifty, and the 
other twenty feet high, and standing thirty miles apart, were 
mistaken for each other in the day-time—an almost incredible 
mistake, though asserted by the master, and confirmed by the 
mate—which led to the loss of a vessel worth .50,000, and of 
thirteen of her passengers and crew. In like manner, — 
not in the day-time, the American clipper “ Pomona,” with 444 
emigrants and crew, was wrecked on the 30th April 1859 on the 
coast of Wexford. The captain mistook the Blackwater floating 
light for the Tuskar light; and no fewer than 385 of the pas- 
sengers and crew perished i in the wreck.’ 

Having thus failed so signally in the most important of their 

1 We have now before us, as reported to the Board of Trade, a list of twelve 
vesseis which have been either wrecked with loss of life, or seriously damaged, 
in consequence of the want of lighthouses, during the years 1856, 1857, and 
1858. We may add that of the “ Alma” in 1859, from the want of a lighthouse 
on the Abos Islands in the Red Sea. 
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lighthouse operations, we can hardly expect that our Scottish Com- 
missioners will be more successful when they are called upon to 
decide upon other questions that require optical knowledge. How- 
ever important it may be that a lighthouse should be seen or in- 
dicated at a great distance in clear weather, it is infinitely more 
so that its light should be intense enough to penetrate the thick 
fogs which are so prevalent on our coast, and during which so 
many wrecks have taken place. Every man of science, and 
every practical optician, knew that lenses gave a much more con- 
densed and penetrating beam of light than reflectors; and an 
attempt had been made to use them in an English lighthouse. 
When a lens of short focus and large diameter, however, was re- 
quired, the thickness of the glass at its central part was so great 
as eitlier to absorb the light by its colour, or refract it irregularly 
by its want of homogeneity. Lenses, therefore, were for this 
reason rejected as elements of our lighthouse apparatus. In 
making experiments with lenses, as burning instruments in 
which the parallel rays of the sun were condensed into a focus, 
Buffon proposed to grind away from a solid lens a large portion 
of the glass of which it consisted, and which was not required 
for the condensation of the incident light. As such a lens was 
very difficult to make, even if a large piece of glass of good 
quality could have been obtained, it was never executed of any 
size. In giving an account of this invention of Bufton’s,' Sir 
David Brewster described in 1812 a method of constructing a 
lens which should not only have the smallest possible quantity 
of glass, but which should be more perfect in its refraction of 
light than if it consisted of one piece of the purest glass. He 
proposed to build up the lens of separate concentric rings, each 
ring consisting of several portions. To this lens he gave the 
name of the Polyzonal Lens; and though he first proposed it 
for condensing the sun’s rays and producing intense heat, he 
saw its application to every purpose to which lenses had been 
applied. In order to obtain a greater degree of heat in the 
focus of this lens, he placed behind it a complex apparatus of 
lenses and plain and spherical mirrors, which was equally ap- 
plicable to lighthouses; because, if a light were placed in the 
focus of the lens, every ray which emanated from it would be 
thrown into a condensed and parallel beam of light, visible at 
great distances, and fitted to penetrate fogs better than the more 
diverged beams produced by reflectors. 

Having been intimately acquainted with Mr Stevenson the 
engineer to the Scottish Lighthouse Board, with whom he often 
conversed on the subject of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, Sir David 
Brewster explained to him the application of these inventions to 
lighthouses, and so early as 1815 or 1816 he pressed them upon 
? Article, “Burning Instruments,” in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, vol. v., p. 140. 
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his consideration for adoption by the Lighthouse Board. Mr 
Stevenson, who had no knowledge of optics, considered the 
hammered reflectors which were in use in the Scottish light- 
houses as perfect instruments, and he therefore resisted, as we 
shall see, every attempt to have the new lenses and the relative 
apparatug subjected to an experimental trial. Having learnt 
that lenses had been used in some experiments in France, 
where a light was required to be seen at a great distance, Mr 
Stevenson, in an interview with Sir David Brewster, mentioned 
his intention of investigating the subject of the use of lenses in 
lighthouses. Sir David, as stated in his paper of January 1823, 
pointed out, as he had often done before, his improvement on 
lenses, and his method of arranging them for the purpose of 
illumination, and proposed that they should make some experi- 
ments with the view of introducing them into the northern light- 
houses. Before proceeding, however, to this inquiry, Mr Ste- 
venson was anxious to obtain an account of what had been done 
in France; and as it was afterwards understood that the Corduan 
Light on the coast of France was to be fitted up with lenses, Mr 
Stevenson’s “ intention, as he himself states, was to make personal 
observations upon it, whenever the alteration on that lighthouse 
should be completed.” 

The subject of the improvement of their lighthouses had long 
occupied the attention of the Lighthouse Commissioners of 
France; and though their reflectors, as executed by eminent 
opticians, were of a very superior kind, they were ready, from 
their theoretical and practical knowledge of optics, to appreciate 
and introduce any better system. M. Fresnel, so celebrated for 
his optical discoveries, had directed his attention to this subject, 
and in the month of July 1822 he communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences a memoir “On a New System of Illumination for 
Lighthouses.” In this memoir, a copy of which he sent to Sir 
David Brewster and Mr Stevenson, he describes as his own in- 
vention the polyzonal lens, and the complex apparatus of lenses 
and mirrors which had been described in a work published in 
Edinburgh in 1812. So striking, indeed, is the similarity between 
the Scotch and the French system of illumination, that the late 
Captain Basil Hall, after a careful examination of them, remarks 
that “the very details of the disposition of the lenses and of the 
reflectors, are so exactly the same, that it is really too much to 
suppose that these complicated arrangements could have occurred 
to two persons.” 

When Sir David Brewster received this memoir, he was sur- 
prised at the similarity between his own lighthouse apparatus and 
that of Fresnel. He was delighted to find that his inventions were 
about to be adopted in the French lighthouses. He believed that 
M. Fresnel was an independent inventor; and seeing that the 
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French Lighthouse Board, consisting of the most eminent en- 
gineers, nav: val officers, and men of science, had, after a careful com- 
parison of reflectors and lenses, adopted the latter, he never doubted 
that, with the sanction of such high authority, the great lenses, with 
their rotative apparatus of small lenses and mirrors, would be im- 
mediately introduced into the Scottish and all other lighthouses. 
Still less did he doubt that, after the Tour de Corduan had been 
fitted up with the dioptric lights, so as to exhibit to every observer 
the perfect success of the system—the full swelling beam of light 
which so surprised Sir John Robison, when he first saw it—the 
Scottish Commissioners would consider the question between 
lenses and reflectors as settled for ever, and would instantly and 
implicitly adopt the new system. There are men, however, who 
have no faith in science, and who even distrust their own senses 
when their prejudices stand opposed to their indications. The 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses were men of this order. 
Having no scientific knowledge themselves, they trusted implicitly 
in their engineer, who had still less. They did not deign to consult 
the eminent scientific men in Edinburgh, whom they met daily in 
society ; and when Professor Barlow and Sir John Robison, and 
the Committee of the Royal Society, to whom they latterly were 
driven to appeal, saw and admired the superior brillis mcy ‘of the 
lenticular beam, neither they nor their engineer could be brought 
to see it. It required, as we shall see, the irresistible influence 
of a Committee of the House of Commons to open their eyes. 
Those of their engineer remained closed to the last. 

Under these views, Sir David Brewster again put himself in 
communication with the engineer, and, immediately after the 
receipt of M. Fresnel’s Memoir, he drew up the article, No. 16 
in our list of books, which was printed in November 1822, after 
receiving some alterations and additions from’ Mr Stevenson, 
in which, as we have seen, he intimated his intention to make 
experiments and visit Corduan. Notwithstanding Sir David 
Brewster’s repeated applications, no step whatever was taken in 
this important matter for upwards of a year and a half, and it 
was not till 1824 that the engineer went to France, and brought 
over one of the French lenses, 30 inches in diameter, for the 
purpose of making the experiments so often referred to. On 
that occasion he visited the Corduan Lighthouse, and returned 
to Scotland with the opinion that its light was not better than that 
of any lighthouse in ngtand. This opinion he must have com- 
municated to the Commissioners who sent him to Fr: mee; and 
though it was never expressed in any of his reports, or to any of 
the third parties deeply interested in ‘the matte r, yet he continued 
to entertain it, as we believe, to the end of his lite, and it affords 
us an explanation of all his dilatory and obstructive proceedings. 

1 Report of House of Commons, 1834, p. 214, § 2137, 2138. 
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Nay, even after all the experiments on Gulan Hill and in Edin- 
burgh, he retained the same opinion; and when, on the 18th 
April 1834, he was asked in the House of Commons, “ What was 
the result at the present moment of all his observations, as to the 
most wconomical and best light that can be used?” and was 
warned by Mr Hume to consider well his answer, he replied, “ In 
the present state of my information, the result th: at I have come 
to is, that the simple Argand burner and reflector, as now used, 
is, on the whole, the most ceconomical and the most manageable 
of any of the other systems of lighting with oil !” 

But although the French lens arrived in 1824, yet that year 
passed away without the long-promised experiments being made 
with it. The year 1825 also passed away without tri: al of its 
powers ; and when Sir David Brewster found that it was in vain, 
after ten years’ importunity, to expect any experimental examina- 
tion of his lenses and relative mirrors, he resolved to apply directly 
to the Board itself. With this view he addressed the following 
letter to Mr Sheriff L’Amy, one of the Commissioners, enclos- 
ing another of the same date to the chairman of the Lighthouse 
Board, Sir William Rae, explaining the nature of his inventions, 
and their application to the illumination of lighthouses :— 

“ Edinburgh, January 13, 1826. 

“ Dear Sir,—I beg leave to transmit through you the accompany- 
ing letter, addressed to the chairman of the Board of Commissioners 
of the Northern Lighthouses, which you would oblige me by putting 
into his hands. 

‘Tt may be proper to mention to you that [ intend to make a similar 
application to the Trinity House of London, to the Board for Im- 
proving the Port of Dublin, and to the Admiralty.—I am, etc., ete., 

“ D). Brewster.” 

The Board, on the 18th January, expressed through their 
secretary “their thanks for the communication made to them, 
and assured him that it should receive from them that considera- 
tion which its importance requires.” “ I have further to acquaint 
you,” he adds, “that your paper was ordered to be engrossed in 
the minute-book of the Boz ard, and to be remitted to the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Commissioners, in the view of trying the 
effect on some of their new lighthouses.” 

More than two months having elapsed without any notice from 
the Committee, Sir David Brewster addressed the following 
letter to the chairm: mn, Sir W. Rae, then Lord Advocate :— 

“ Edinburgh, March 30, 1826. 

“My Lorp,—I should esteem it a particular favour if your Lord- 
ship could give me the honour of a few minutes’ conversation with 
you, respecting the new lenses which I have, during the last ten 
years, been pressing upon the consideration of Mr Stevenson, for 
adoption by the Lighthouse Board.—I have the honour to be, ete., ete, 
“PD, Brewster.” 
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In consequence of this letter and a conversation with Mr 
L’Amy, Sir W. Rae called a meeting of the Standing Commit- 
tee on the 4th April 1826, and requested, through Mr L’Amy, 
Sir D. Brewster’s attendance, to explain his wishes and plans. 
He accordingly attended the meeting, and was “requested to 
state in a report generally the properties of his discovery, when 
the Commissioners would take the same into their consideration, 
and would probably order an experiment to be made.” 
Sir David Brewster accordingly prepared a drawing of the 
polyzonal lens, and of the combination of lenses with plane and 
spherical mirrors, for throwing into one parallel beam of light 
every ray that issues in all directions from an oil or gas lamp,— 
an apparatus since called a holophote, from its condensing into 
one beam the whole light from any luminous centre. This de- 
scription was sent to the Lord Advocate, with a letter pointing 
out the superiority of lenses to reflectors,—describing a new 
method of making good reflectors,—urging the introduction of 
gas, which he had tried, with a large burner, with five concentric 
wicks and 250 apertures,—and offering to superintend the con- 
struction of two sets of lenses, one of flint glass and the other of 
crown glass, should “ the Board come to the resoiution of replac- 
ing the worn-out reflectors with the lens apparatus.” 
In order that the Commissioners and the public might fully 
understand the nature and value of the dioptric system, Sir D. 
Brewster drew up a memoir of 40 printed pages, and illustrated 
with three plates (No. 17 in our list), which was read to the Society, 
printed in their Transactions, and sent to each of the Commission- 
ers. In this memoir, the whole subject of lighthouse illumination 
was treated in the most popular manner. The author explained— 
1. The imperfection of the present system of illumination by ham- 
mered reflectors. 

. The construction and properties of the polyzonal lenses. 

3. The combination of lenses with plain and spherical mirrors for 
fixed and revolving lights. 

. The proper construction of distinguishing lights. 

The occasional exhibition of powerful lights. 

. On the introduction of gas into lighthouses. 

This memoir was concluded with the following observation, 
and the reader will see in the sequel that the prediction which it 
hazards has been amply fulfilled :— 

* T have thus,” says the author, “ endeavoured to explain the new 
system of illumination for lighthouses. Discouraging, as its first re- 
ception has been, it requires no prophetic spirit to anticipate its early 
and complete triumph. I am aware of the prejudices, and I grieve 
to add, the sordid interests with which it must contend; but these 
are not the days in which the tide of knowledge and improvement can 
be thus stemmed. The force of truth will gradually dispel the one, 
and before the frown of public opinion the other will disappear. 
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“ It is in Great Britain, if anywhere, that the lighting of her shores 
ought to be an object of national concern. Her naval and commercial 
pre-eminence, the sum of human life, and the amount of valuable 
property risked at sea, call loudly for every aid which science can con- 
fer. The ingenuity which has been already exhausted, the humanity 
which has been roused, and the national liberality which has been 
freely dispensed in devising and promoting every scheme for saving 
the shipwrecked mariner, cannot now receive a nobler direction than 
in rendering more effective those beacons of mercy which light the 
seafaring stranger to our coasts, and warn him of the wild ‘shely es 
with which it is defended.” 


The engineer of the Lighthouse Board considered this memoir 
as an intrusion into his professional field ; and having at that time, 
and we doubt not honestly during the whole of his life, believed 
in the superiority of reflectors, his unwillingness to make exper i- 
ments on the subject influenced all the proc eedings of the Board ; 
and it was not till the 13th January 1827, after a delay of nine 
months, that the Committee considered Sir D. Brewster’s plans, 
and requested him to procure an estimate of two lenses of flint 
and crown glass. Estimates were accordingly produced, and by 
a minute of the 7th February 1827, he was authorised to order a 
flint-glass lens, “with the view of instituting a comparativ e ex- 
periment between it and the reflectors at present in use,” and he 
and the engineer were requested to make arrangements for that 
purpose. 

The flint-glass lens was completed by Messrs Gilbert in Oc- 
tober 1827, and a comparative experiment was made with it by 
persons more impartial than the inventor and the engineer. The 
members of the Trinity House wished the experiments to be made 
in presence of some of the elder brethren before the lens was sent 
to Scotland; and accordingly Professor Barlow of Woolwich 
attended two exhibitions of the lens to a committee of the elder 
brethren, “ who were extremely pleased with the beautiful inten- 
sity of the light,” while Professor Barlow found by computi ition 
that the intensity of the light by the lens was twenty times greater 
than that by the ‘reflec tors. 

The result of this experiment produced no effect upon the 
Scotch Board or their engineer. It seems, indeed, to have de- 
terred them from any further trial. The lens thus publicly 
tested arrived in E dinburgh i in December 1827; but, instead of 
making experiments with it to confirm or refute the results ob- 
tained by Professor Barlow and the elder brethren, the Commis- 
sioners allowed more than THREE years to elapse before they even 
proposed to make the experiments they had so long and ‘so re- 
peatedly promised! At last, on the 10th February 1831, Sir D. 
Brewster received notice that the engineer would be ready to make 
them “ at the commencement of the ensuing month,” and that 
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Mr Stevenson would inform him of the precise time when h+ 
might come to Edinburgh for the purpose. The co-cperation o 
the Royal Society was also requested, but, strange to say, nothing 
more was heard of the matter till January 7th, 1832 Ys ~ ‘lay ot 
eleven months), when Sir D. Brewster learned from Sir John 
Robison, the Secretary to the Royal Society, that the ap ‘o aratus 
was nearly ready at Gulan Links, and that he was to be warned 
by one of the Commissioners when he should request Sir D. 
Brewster to come to town. 

No such notice, however, reached any of these parties. The 
whole year 1832 passed away, and it was not till the evenings of 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th February 1833, that the experiments 
were made. ‘The superior intensity of the light given by the 
lenses was obvious to every person but the engineer, whose 
opinion alone was asked and recorded by the Commissioners. 
The report, which he submitted to the Board, had no meaning 
either scientific or practical, and is thus characterised by Sir 
John Robison, to whom, as secretary of the Royal Society, it was 
communicated by Mr Macconochie, one of the Commissioners :— 

“‘ Mr Stevenson’s report! has irritated me so much as to make me 
quite uncomfortable. As you will have got a copy also, you will see 
the cause of this. He does you the honour of connecting you with 
the lens only as having offered to superintend Gilbert in making a 
copy of the French one with the substitution of flint for crown glass, 
After all that has passed, this shows a perversity of misappreliension 
or of misrepresentation which is quite disheartening, as one cannot 
hope that the public cause can derive any benefit under the control 
of a person capable or incapable in this degree. He introduces the 
Secretary of the Royal Society as giving the profound advice of letting 
off a blue light, and afterwards lets off a red light (which was what 
the said secretary did recommend) as Mr Stevenson’s own production.”! 
—Feb. 23, 1833. 

It was now obvious both to Sir D. Brewster and Sir John 
Robison, that an appeal to the public in favour of the dioptric 
lights had become necessary. But before taking this step, an 
elaborate paper on the dioptric lights was sent to the Lens Com- 
mittee on the 16th Feb. 1833, appealing to the decisive experi- 
ments made in France and Russia, to the opinions of Sir John 
Herschel, and the distinguished philosophers, engineers, and 
naval officers in France, who had all decided in favour of lenses. 
When this communication was read, the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, who had expressed, in language too strong to be repeated, 
his indignation at the conduct of his brother commissioners and 
the engineer, insisted in the most urgent manner upon having an 
estimate of the relative expense of fitting up Inchkeith Light- 

1 See Report on Lighthouses by the Committee of the House of Commons, 
August 1834. App. p. 127. 
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house with lenses and reflectors. This estimate, thus forced 
from the engineer, was, as might have been expected, made fa- 
vourable to reflectors; but in order to counteract the effect of 
it, an estimate was obtained from M. Fresnel of Paris, of the 
expense of fitting up a first-class lighthouse with lenses, which 
was L..413 cheaper than the equivalent apparatus of 24 reflectors. 

Armed with this information, Sir D. Brewster made his last 
communication’ to the Scottish Board, pressing upon their notice 
the economy, as well as the superiority, of the dioptric lights. 
The effect of this letter was to induce the Board to agree to the 
erection of a lens light upon Inchkeith. But as their engineer 
was opposed to this measure, Sir D. Brewster had no expectation 
that their resolution would be carried into effect ; and he therefore 
wrote an article in the Edinburgh Review,’ On the British Light- 
house System, in which he pointed out the inconvenience of plac- 
ing the lighthouses of the kingdom under boards composed of 
unpaid and irresponsible individuals, who were neither men of 
science, nor engineers, nor naval officers; demonstrated the 
superiority of lenses to reflectors, and denounced the dangerous 
blunders committed by the Scotch engineer in the distinguishing 
light on the Bell Rock. He urged the House of Commons to 
inquire into the subject; and with this view he put himself in 
communication with Mr Joseph Hume, who, on the 13th Feb. 
1834, obtained a select committee to inquire into the Lighthouse 
System of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Before this impartial tribunal, witnesses of competent know- 
ledge unanimously testified to the superiority of the dioptric sys- 
tem; and when their verdict was confirmed by the great success 
of the experimental dioptric lighthouse at Inchkeith, where the 
lens apparatus was in full action, on the 30th Sept. 1835, the 
triumph of the new system of illumination was achieved. The 
Royal Society reported that the new light had a PRODIGIOUS 
superiority over the old. The Tory Commissioners stood’ aghast 
at the necessity of a Radical reform, and the engineer wept bitter 
tears over the downfall of his reflectors. 

For ten years the relentless enemies of the polyzonal lens, the 
Scottish Commissioners and their Clerk of Works became now 
its most devoted worshippers. In their report on the Lighthouse 
Bill, they declare that the superiority of the dioptric system was 
so great at Inchkeith, that “no room was left to doubt that this . 
system will be employed in all lighthouses hereafter erected,” and 
“ that the lighthouse (lenticular) in the Isle of May will be the most 
perfect that was ever exhibited IN ANY COUNTRY !” 

Amid this general ovation, the engineer of the Lighthouse 

Printed in the Report of the House of Commons, No. 130, p. 133. 


? April 1833, vol. lvii., p. 169. 
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Board is silent; but it may be presumed that he speaks through 
his son and successor, Mr Alan Stevenson, the Clerk of Works, 
when he, who declared in 1833 “ that the British and Irish lights 
were the best in Europe,” now declares, in a report to the Light- 
house Board, that the lens lights in the Isle of May Lighthouse, 
are more than twice as intense as the old ones, and that there is a 
positive saving in the expense of oil in the ratio of 17 to 24! 

The triumph of the dioptric lights was now complete. They 
were introduced into England, Ireland, and the Colonies, and where- 
ever there were honest and intelligent administrators to appreciate 
their value; and the time is not distant when they will be hailed 
on every shore as beacons of mercy to the seafaring world. But 
while the philanthropist thus rejoices in the triumph of science over 
official incapacity and sordid interests, he cannot but deplore the 
resistance which was so long made to its lessons, and those worse 
qualities in our moral nature by which that resistance was main- 
tained and prolonged. It will hardly be believed in another age, 
that men, occupying the station of judges in their respective 
counties,’ should have been the dupes of an engineer as ignorant 
of the subject as themselves, at a time, too, when they were daily 
in the society of men of science, ready to help them, and when 
they had in their hands the most positive evidence of the success of 
the dioptric system in France, and the testimony of the most dis- 
tinguished men of science, engineers, and naval officers in Paris ! 

The chronicle of the Scottish Lighthouse Commissioners, when 
read even in their own minutes, is to us, and doubtless will be to 
others, a mystery which time is not likely to disclose; but how- 
ever it may be explained,’ there is one truth upon which our 
readers will set their seal, that the hundreds of lives which were 
lost on the Scottish coast from the imperfections of its lighthouses, 
during the ten years that the engineer refused to listen to Sir D. 
Brewster’s recommendation of the lens apparatus—that these 
lives, we say, lie at the conscience door of the engineer; and that 
during the following nine years that the Scottish Commissioners 
refused to surrender to science their ignorance and their preju- 
dices, the souls of the men shipwrecked from the same cause may 
yet rise up in judgment against them. 

But it 1s not only humanity that now lifts her feeble yet pierc- 


1 We mention the names of the acting Commissioners, that the reader may 
judge how far they were authorities in the optics of lighthouses :—Sir W. Rae, 
Mr Andrew Murray, Mr L’Amy, Mr Archibald Bell, Mr Robert Bruce, Mr 
Clephane and Mr Macconochie, the last of whom was, we believe, always friendly 
to the new system. 

? Sir John Robison, writing on the 23d March 1833, says,—“I heard some 
curious tircumstances to-day from a person who was long employed in working 
for the lighthouses. If his evidence were taken before the House of Commons, 
it would afford a. curious explanation of the apparent apathy and slowness of 
proceedings in the Lighthouse Board.” 
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ing voice. The Nemesis of justice summons these judges of 
others themselves to judgment. During the nine years in which 
they trifled with a subject involving domestic as well as national 
interests, the name of the inventor was associated with his inven- 
tion; but after the curtain had fallen, and the actors were dis- 
persed, they deliberately dissociated his name, not only from his 
lenses and apparatus, but from his gratuitous and unceasing 
labours to introduce them. In their reports to Parliament they 
omitted all notice of what he had done in their presence. They 
suppressed his name, and had the boldness to claim the merit of 
having themselves introduced the dioptric system! But even 
this lash, inflicted upon the inventor by their own hands, did not 
satiate the Commissioners; they either encouraged or allowed 
their underlings to publish pamphlets and write anonymous 
articles in magazines, attacking him with a violence and bitterness 
known only in political warfare. They strove, too, to deprive 
him and even Fresnel of the honour of having invented the poly- 
zonal lens ;' they laboured to carry off from England the merit of 
the invention of the dioptric system and hand it to France, and 
they did all in their power to wrest from their fellow-citizen the 
merit of its introduction into British lighthouses, and take it to 
themselves. This ignoble and unpatriotic act which crowned 
their offences; this act of persecution against English science, is 
without example in its history. No Englishman ever dared to 
give to Leibnitz and Germany the honour of the discovery of 
fluxions due to Newton and to England. None ever ascribed to 
Napier the invention of the steam-engine due to the Marquis of 
Worcester or Savary. None ever placed upon the brow of La- 
voisier the laurel which the discovery of the composition of water 
had conferred on Watt and Cavendish ; and no enemy of his coun- 
try and of truth ever transferred to a foreign nation the English 
inventions of the electric and submarine telegraphs. We trust 
that the Board of Trade and the Admiralty, and the new Commis- 
sion for Lighthouses, who have been misled by the reports of the 
Scotch Commissioners, will investigate for themselves the history 
of an invention which it is now their duty to perfect and extend. 


* The following observations on the dioptric lights were made by Lord 
Brougham in his address at the meeting of the Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, held at Bradford :—“ The security of ships and buildings by 
Sir William Snow Harris’ lightning rods has saved many lives and much pro- 
perty. Still more beneficial, because the risks from shipwreck are far greater 
than those from lightning, has been Sir D. Brewster’s happy application of the 
science of which he is so great a master, to the construction of the Dioptric 
Lighthouse. Some absurd attempts have been made to represent M. Fresnel 
as having anticipated Sir David Brewster. He probably was ignorant of what 
Sir David had done long before, and therefore his originality, as the second in- 
ventor, may be admitted, on that supposition. But Sir D. Brewster published 
in 1812, M. Fresnel in 1822, and as early as 1816 he pressed upon the Light- 
house Engineer in Scotland the use of his method.” 
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Art. XI.—Papers on the Italian Question, 1858-59. 


THE great principle at issue in the settlement of Italy, is the 
right of each people to choose its own rulers, and to determine 
its own policy. he period at which we are arrived, is one at 
which the spirit of national independence and the tyranny of 
foreign intervention have reached the height of their mutual 
antagonism. ‘The question yet to be solved is, in its immediate 
bearing, the method by which the present abnormal state of Italy 
shall be terminated ; but it involves, in its wider comprehension, 
the permanent settlement of a traditionary conflict of opinions. 
The precedent which shall now be laid down, either by diplomacy 
if it succeed, or by arms in its default, will serve probably to 
govern other junctures of the same description, and other nations 
in the same difficulty. It will be either to the decision of the Great 
Powers accorded now, or to the terms of a definitive peace yet to 
be extorted by the sword, whatever the one or the other shall be, 
that nations, in similar disputes of asserted right, will hereafter 
appeal with almost irresistible authority. Public jurisprudence, 
indeed, already solves the problem in favour of national freedom ; 
but the theory of legal writers must largely depend on the future 
as well as on the past practice of governments. 

When we consider the magnitude of this issue, we rejoice in 
the reunion of the Liberal party under Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell, which was so obvious a result, in spite of 
the temporary and factitious ay mend of a false Conservatism 
during last year, that we can hardly claim much foresight for 
es out its necessity in our political articles of August 1858, 

ovember 1858, and February 1859. For the last five months 
there has been an end to the countenance by the British Govern- 
ment of a system of oppression in Italy, which has combined all 
the rigours of foreign military domination with all the artifices 
of spiritual tyranny. We are now assured that, whatever may 
be the differences of opinion between the Governments which 
shall assemble to determine the rights of Italy, the influence of 
this country will be unequivocally extended in favour of national 
freedom ; neither can any man fail to perceive that the firmness 
and consistency with which, as a nation and a Government, we 
have held aloof, since the Treaty of Villa Franca until now, from 
any negotiation which should throw the principle of self-govern- 
ment into compromise, have been rewarded by a great increase 
of our influence and a wide extension of our views. 

Two distinct classes of questions, it is well known, arose out of 
that hasty arrangement which a hostile military demonstration 
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on the Rhine extorted from the Emperor of the French between 
the Mincio and the Adige. The one related simply to a settle- 
ment of the territorial cession of a great part of Lombardy to 
Sardinia, with the incidental points of dispute involved in the 
completion of the transfer. The other comprised the fate of the 
three Duchies of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, on which Austria 
and their de facto governments have shown equal determination— 
the reform of the Papal States, which Napoleon lately endeavoured 
to precipitate by announcing at Bordeaux the speedy withdrawal 
of his troops from Rome—and the scheme of an Italian Confede- 
racy, which, though revived in the Treaty of Zurich, is probably 
perceived to be empirical. The former of these questions legiti- 
mately concerned the three belligerents alone, and was therefore 
reserved to their plenipotentiaries at Zurich. The latter was a 
question in the interest of Europe; and although the strength and 
proximity of France and Austria, if united, might possibly have 
decided it in the face of every other power, their opposite pledges 
on almost every subject of Italian reconstruction have so far neu- 
tralised their natural influence, as to impart extraordinary force 
to the attitude of the actual governments of Italy, as well as to 
that of the three disinterested Great Powers. 

The negotiations which have transpired between July and 
November have been marked by striking changes of public 
opinion, in reference to the character of the settlement which 
should at last be founded on the preliminaries of Villa Franca. 
The convention which bears this name—if we may really com- 
mit ourselves to the existence of a document, of which the text 
has never been published—was first regarded as implying just 
such an indissoluble alliance between France and Austria as the 
peace of Friedland had created in 1807 between France and 
Russia. Soon afterwards a violent oscillation of public judg- 
ment stigmatised the treaty of Villa Franca as an armistice 
more hollow and temporary than that of Campo Formio in 1797. 
The doubtful report of a congress has again changed the opinion 
of Europe; and it is now not unusual to imagine that per- 
manent peace may yet grow out of the convention of Villa Franca 
and the treaty of Zurich, and place the affairs of Italy on a basis 
apparently as durable as that on which the peace of Paris in 
1856 placed the affairs of Turkey. 

If the latter at present unlikely event should happily be realised, 
it will be due, not to the terms of the treaty of Durich, but to a 
general spirit of conciliation, to the attitude of Italy, and to the 
policy of Great Britain. It can escape no one that the chief effect 
of the late campaign and of the nominal treaty of peace has been 
to render the Italian question harder of solution than when the war 
began. In spite of this treaty, the two emperors retain their an- 
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tagonistic interests beyond the Alps in undiminished force; and 
they have also concluded definite obligations in the same opposite 
directions, by which their policy had not before been trammelled. 
These facts are easily demonstrated. The Emperor of the French 
is not less pledged to a realisation of the “idea” of Italian liberty 
than when he first drew the sword; and his personal honour, since 
the war, has been involved in shielding the populations of the three 
Duchies, whom the entry of his troops incited to arms, against 
the retribution of the Austrian Government, acting in the 
name of their pretended sovereigns. ‘The Emperor of Austria, 
on the other hand, finds the safety of his own despotic govern- 
ment, at any rate as it exists to the south of the Carnic Alps, 
dependent on the re-institution of cognate despotisms in the 
bordering states of Central Italy; and although he has joined 
with France in urging reforms upon the Pontiff, of the accom- 
plishment of which either Government must despair, the threat- 
ened withdrawal of the French army from Rome gives unusual 
force to the claims of the Papacy upon the House of Austria. 

So desperate is this conflict of mterests and obligations, that 
the Italian question can be settled only by a total loss, on one 
side or other, of imperial prestige. Whatever might be the 
compromise by which a congress, following the example of its 
predecessors, may attempt to settle disputed points of detail, the 
result must remain, that Central Italy will be either free or en- 
slaved—that the French “ idea” will be realised, or the Austrian 
system of oppression will triumph. In the latter case, Napoleon 
will submit to a political defeat, in which Magenta and Solferino 
will be forgotten, and Strasburg and Boulogne will be almost re- 
vived ; in the former, Austria will abandon that which has been 
the cardinal aim of her foreign and domestic policy for forty-five 
years. And while Austria has nominally undertaken to urge 
reforms on the Papacy, as we have said, none knows better than 
herself that it must be her policy either to shield the Pontifical 
Government against the very reforms that she professes to pro- 
mote at Rome, or to revolutionise her own Government also; for 
Venetia, at any rate, cannot be held long in bondage if Central 
Italy is permanently free. 

This width of difference in the policy or the interests of the 
two great parties to the Italian contest, is a sufficient explanation 
of the delay which has been experienced in putting into shape 
the impracticable provisions of the immature convention of Villa 
Franca. And even now it is not easy to believe that either 
Power, with a great army in the field, is ready to submit to an 
ignominious capitulation, or is unaware that the popular estimate 
of an Italian settlement will not be affected by any artifices of su- 
perficial compromise. But ifa congress shall really assemble, that 
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fact will in itself indicatethat certain difficulties have been smoothed 
down, both because it could not deliberate without distinct bases 
of discussion, and because the assent of Austria to such a mode 
of settlement involves already a wide concession upon her part. 
The court of Vienna has long opposed a congress, because it 
cannot defend its pretensions. If, therefore, it should yield at 
length to this expedient, we must assume that it makes at the 
same time, a large surrender of those pretensions. 

Thus far we have written on the assumption that a settlement 
of the Italian question is really desired by the chief parties to 
the contest, and that recourse to a congress will perhaps be had 
in good faith, and not as a mere stalking-horse to relieve the two 
principal belligerents in the late campaign from the discredit of 
a hopeless disagreement, at present chiefly confined to themselves. 
If we were to judge the policy of Austria by her present interests, 
we should conclude it to be her aim to effect such a settlement 
with France as should lessen the liability to a rupture on any 
questions affecting the direct relations either of that power or of 
Sardinia with herself; but at thesametime to hold the Italian settle- 
ment as long as possible in abeyance. She would thus gain time for 
the contingency of a solution more favourable to herself than what 
appears now possible, and she would thus also keep the way open 
for secret interference through the Papacy and the three pre- 
tenders, whose claims the hostile decision of a general congress 
would definitively abolish. France, indeed, could not possibly 
permit the passage of the Po or the Mincio by Austrian troops ; 
but a final settlement of Italy would deprive Austria of the advan- 
tage of abnormal conditions of government for intrigue. 

This view has also the support of some external probability. 
It appears to have been the aim of Austria to render the question 
of Central Italy, a question ancillary to the Peace of Zurich— 
not a substantive question in itself. To illustrate our meaning 
by the precedent of the Turkish settlement of 1856, she seems to 
throw the Treaty of Zurich into the relation of the Treaty of 
Paris, and to consign the question of the Duchies to the supple- 
mentary position then held by the Principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the government of which was left undecided by the 
treaty of peace. As neither Russia nor Great Britain would take 
up arms to determine whether Colonel Couza should enjoy the 
double election which M. Walewski obtained for him, so the Aus- 
trian Government may perhaps imagine that, now the Peace of 
Zurich is concluded, the question of the Duchies will shrink into 
corresponding insignificance, and provoke nothing beyond chronic 
discontent and habitual intrigue. 

The policy of Austria, of course, turns largely on her inter- 
national relations. An Italian settlement in favour of freedom, 
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and a fresh rupture with France, are the two dangers to which she 
is not indifferent. She dreads the former result, as we have said, 
because it would compromise her present system of domestic 
government ; and she fears the latter, because her own impolicy 
has left her without an ally in Europe. Her only security in 
contentions with France rests in the union of Germany; and 
that union she has herself destroyed. The Austrio-Prussian 
alliance has ceased in consequence of her own gratuitous quarrels 
with the court of Berlin, and her conduct to the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg — the ablest and most far-sighted of the sovereigns of 
Germany—has alienated from her every liberal and independent 
court of the Confederation. Austria, therefore, shrinks from 
again drawing the sword against France, and desires, if possible, 
to concert that alliance at Paris which she has lost successively 
at St Petersburg and Berlin. The Treaty of Zurich forms the 
basis of this policy. 

What, on the other hand, have been the objects of the Emperor 
Napoleon? <A year ago, his designs were stated in this country 
to be purely and exclusively maritime. Soon after, when the 
Austrian war threatened, it was asserted that it was his object to 
swallow up Sardinia, in the face of the fact that he had but just 
before negotiated the marriage of his cousin with a daughter of 
the House of Savoy. When this view of his mingled despotism 
and aggression passed away, it was maintained that his attempted 
assassination in the previous year had inspired him with such a 
terror of the Carbonari, that his conciliation of Italian Liberalism 
was dictated only by alarm for his personal safety. When the 
treaty of Villa Franca was made known, it was asserted that he 
was a monster of deception; and that his only aim in the Italian 
war, was that of first compromising all the Liberals of Italy, and 
of then decisively crushing them by an alliance with Austria and 
Legitimacy. The successive exhaustion of each of these theories 
have made it the fashion to say that it is his object to place his 
cousin on the throne of Etruria. Thus the Emperor of the 
French gets the character of the most profound and astute poli- 
tician of the day. He is said to be so reserved that no one can 
penetrate his designs, so self-confident that none can change his 
purpose. He is looked upon as a real and modern Sphinx, the 
incarnation of a political enigma. 

Those who are best acquainted with him bear unanimous tes- 
timony that his character is the reverse of this; that to his 
friends he is communicative even to indiscretion; and that 
though his will is strong and his judgment clear, when he sees 
it necessary to think and act, he is nevertheless influenced by 
those around him in a degree which invests his policy with in- 
consistency and indecision. 
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The real objects of Napoleon cannot be inferred without tak- 
ing into consideration the causes—both grievances and pretexts 
—of the late war. It is customary to overlook the fact, that pre- 
viously to the celebrated speech of the Emperor to Baron Hiib- 
ner on the Ist of January, there were real and substantial differ- 
ences between the French and Austrian courts on the affairs of 
Italy. It is common to say that a quarrel was fastened by France 
upon Austria with the single view of giving employment to the 
French army. There is no doubt, indeed, that he was anxious 
for the Italian war on grounds wholly disconnected from the 
grievance which actually preceded it. He was anxious to 
strengthen his dynasty by reviving in his own person the glori- 
ous traditions of the first French Empire. He was anxious to 
attach to him an army which had then known him only as a 
civilian, and to employ an army which had for three years been 
idle. He was anxious to extend his influence in Italy, and pro- 
bably he may have had in view the extension also of his mari- 
time and commercial power in the Mediterranean, by means of 
the lien which such a new influence would have given him along 
the Italian coasts. All this he might fairly hope to elicit from a 
successful war with Austria, without possessing himself of a single 
acre beyond the Alps. 

But to ascribe the war wholly to these objects, is resolutely to 
forget the altercation of preceding years. France and Austria, 
ten years before the war began, had jointly occupied the Papal 
States at the instance of the Pontiff. France maintained an 
army in Rome, Austria in the Legations, This occupation 
was announced at the outset to be a temporary one. When 
the Congress of Paris, in May 1856, directed attention to 
what it termed the “abnormal condition of Italy,” the reform 
of the Papal Government received a European sanction. It 
was, therefore, equally in accordance with the original con- 
tract between France, Austria, and the Papacy, and with the 
declaration of a general congress, that France should negotiate 
with Austria for a termination of their joint military occupation. 
Moreover, the Emperor of the French had had the mortification 
to find that, in spite of his natural acuteness, he had been out- 
witted by the Austrians. The Austrian Concordat bound the 
courts of Vienna and Rome in a firm alliance; and the more 
that the proposed evacuation of the Papal States was urged by 
the Emperor of the French, the more suspicious Pius and 
Antonelli became of the court of Paris. The result was, that 
France held no sort of influence at Rome; the Vatican was 
entirely Austrian ; and Napoleon at length perceived that he was 
maintaining an army in the pontifical capital, simply, as it were, to 
register the edicts of the Emperor Francis Joseph and Count Buol. 
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Was this state of things to be maintained? Were the tem- 
orary nature of the occupation and the declaration of the 
Paris Congress to be set aside, simply in order to prevent the 
chance of a rupture with Austria, and to support in its integrity 
the atrocious misgovernment of the Pontificate? It must be 
remembered also, that this question could be settled only by the 
alternative of war or mutual arrangement. It was quite certain 
that if the French troops left Rome by one gate, the Austrian 
troops would immediately enter it by another. Had the 
French Emperor simply abandoned Rome while Austria was in 
quiet possession of the Legations, he would have left her uncon- 
tested mistress of Central Italy. We conceive, therefore, that 
however warlike both imperial courts may have been in disposi- 
tion, the question of the Papal Occupation presented a legitimate 
ground of quarrel between France and Austria. 
The Italian war, then, was threatening as between these two 
— in the character of principals, on the question of the 
apal Occupation, when it broke forth between Austria and 
Sardinia, on the subject of their military armaments. France, 
the ally of Sardinia, entered upon hostilities, not as a principal, 
but as an accessory. When, therefore, the safety of Sardinia 
had been assured, the question of the Papal Government re- 
mained, except in so far as the withdrawal of the Austrians had 
affected its scope. The question raised by the flight of the Dukes 
of Tuscany and Modena and the Duchess of Parma was a sub- 
sequent one, and it rested on distinct grounds. For the official 
papers which have been published, evince that both Tuscans, 
armese, and Modenese, were ready at the commencement of 
the war loyally to obey their respective sovereigns, if they would 
adopt the Italian cause ; but those sovereigns preferred to abandon 
their territories, in false reliance on their being borne back by the 
standards of the Austrian army. The question, therefore, of the 
Occupation of the Papal States, is to be traced as a distinct and 
continuous spring of action throughout this labyrinth of events; 
and the address of the Emperor Napoleon to the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux evinces the fact, that the original dispute between the 
French and Austrian Governments remains in his view as one of 
the foremost questions to be settled. The Austrians have been al- 
ready expelled; and the Emperor still threatens the prompt with- 
drawal of the French from Rome. If these troops are withdrawn, 
one of two results must follow. Either the Pope will succeed in 
regaining his position by means of mercenaries, or the Pontifical 
Government will expire, and the national voice of the States 
which at present remain to the Church will be summoned to 
pronounce on their future government. 
From this hasty glance at the history and character of the 
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Italian question, we pass to an equally brief view of the actual 
points of dispute between the parties whose concurrence is more 
or less essential to a settlement. They involve, first, the three 
Duchies of Central Italy; secondly, the French occupation of 
the papal territories; and thirdly, the Romagna, as distinguished 
from the Duchies to which it is allied de facto, and from the 
Roman Court by which it is claimed de jure. There is also the 
scheme of an Italian Confederation, which recognises a great 
principle of national government; but it will hardly provoke serious 
discussion in this imperfect stage of the popular emancipation. 

We deal, then, in the first place, with the Duchies.—These 
may be regarded as presenting essentially one dispute. The 
Austrian Government, if we collate all that it has lately advanced 
on this subject, may be said to have put forth three propositions, 
each tending to justify past and to facilitate future intervention 
on behalf of the Dukes. They are—1l. That the relations of that 
Government with the three Duchies have been marked, not by a 
spirit of insidious aggression, but by treaties of equal alliance, 
such as prevail between other powers. 2. That the remainders 
or reversions contingently accruing to the House of Austria in 
the inheritance of the thrones of these Duchies, invest that House 
with a special right of defending the heirs in possession. 3. That 
the court of Vienna has a right to interfere between the popu- 
lations of those States and their real or pretended sovereigns, at 
the request of the latter. We shall endeavour to show that each 
of these positions is false and untenable. 

1 and 2. On the first point, the Austrian Government asserts 
that its interests in the Duchies are historical rights, recognised 
by general treaties, arising before the great French Revolutionary 
War, and confirmed and established after that war. Thus it 
points triumphantly to a stipulation of the famous Second Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), which assigns the Duchy of Parma 
to the head of the House of Austria on the extinction of the male 
line of the Spanish branch of the House of Bourbon. This pro- 
vision, dating more than a century back, was no doubt confirmed 
by special and local treaties dating subsequent to the restoration 
of 1814. It is maintained that this and similar claims, having 
originated in compromises or exchanges of other claims, the 
Austrian court is at once absolved from the charge of encroach- 
ment in Central Italy. 

Now, even acknowledging the legality of such a provision, it 
is obvious that, construed in its widest comprehension, it gives no 
rights to the House of Austria until the contingency in question 
actually occurs. There is no provision of international law which 
sanctions the transformation of a contingent interest of inherit- 
ance into a vested right of interference. Neither is there any 
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maxim of any municipal law of any nation with which we are 
acquainted, which would allow a person who possessed a contin- 
gent remainder to a certain property to interfere in that property 
during the tenancy of persons actually seised of it. It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that the claim of interference founded upon 
these contingent interests, is repugnant to every received exposi- 
tion of natural justice. 

But, even waiving this obvious consideration—that a contin- 
gency which may never happen confers no rights until it is ac- 
tually realised—the indefeasible claim set up by the Austrian 
Government upon its occurrence is equally contrary to public 
law. If the authors of the second Treaty of Aix-la-~Chapelle de- 
signed any respect for international jurisprudence, they can have 
given the court of Austria a contingent interest in the succession, 
dependent only on the event of the succession not being pre- 
viously alienated or barred by the municipal law of the Duchy 
of Parma. This is the only conceivable mode of reconciling the 
treaty with the doctrine laid down by successive jurists, of whom 
Vattel is the most received exponent :— 

“ It is a manifest consequence of the liberty and independence 
of nations, that all are in possession of the right of governing as 
they think proper, and that no one nation has the slightest right 
to interfere in [de se méler] the government of another.” — Vattel, 
Droit des Gens, Book II., § 54. 

Unless this principle is to be entirely abandoned, the rights 
held under the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle can be held only sub- 
ject to the concurrence of the Duchy. The Duchy of Parma— 
allowing that the supreme power may reside at one time in the 
prince, and at another in the people on the completion of a suc- 
cessful revolution—is in the position of a tenant in tail, who may 
bar his property against all expectancies. The House of Austria 
may inherit, if it be not barred, but simply on that condition. 
And the abolition of the Ducal house in itself destroys the 
Austrian claim at the very root. 

If Europe does not acquiesce in this position, it must ac- 
knowledge that it passes one law for states which can resist, and 
another for those which cannot. Europe has repeatedly recog- 
nised the right of France to choose its own rulers. She recognised 
this in theory in 1814, and in fact in 1830, in 1848, and in 1852. 
And in regard to ourselves, what should we say, supposing Han- 
over to be a more powerful state, if Hanover were to insist, on the 
ground of the King’s contingent interest in the Crown of this: 
country, that a Liberal Ministry should not introduce a new Re- 
form Bill lest it should compromise the foundation of the British 
monarchy? It is precisely this absurdity that the assumption of 
a right of interference by the Austrian Government ieee. 
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The history of Austrian intervention, then, presents a course 
of unjustifiable encroachment on states legally independent. In 
the next place, what is the nature of the treaties concluded be- 
tween Austria and the Italian powers, on which the charge of 
encroachment is supported by Sardinia, and ingeniously denied 
by Austria herself? These treaties are simply expedients for 
making viceroys of the Italian sovereigns, for whose indepen- 
dence the court of Vienna affects this extravagant regard. By 
the Treaty of the 29th of April 1815, between Austria and the 
Two Sicilies, the latter Government pledged itself to entire con- 
formity with the political system of Austria. In the year 1847 
the Dukes of Modena and Parma, by separate treaties, under- 
took to conclude no military convention without the previous 
consent of Austria. It requires no demonstration that these are 
treaties, not of equal, but of unequal alliance ; that they detract 
from the dignity of independent states ; and that they are designed 
to insure the dominance of Austrian policy wherever they apply. 
In fact, the great aggravation of Sardinian politics, in the view 
of Austria, consisted in the fact that, could she only have turned 
Sardinia into a despotic government, she could have upset the 
balance of power Sodaned by the Treaty of Vienna, and have 
established her authority from the frontiers of Saxony and 
Prussia to Cape Spartivento. She had also concluded treaties 
of mutual succour with the Italian Duchies, under which, at the 
request of their willing princes, she could march her armies into 
them; and having thus secured the four temporal sovereigns, 
and having bought the Pontifical Government by a degrading 
and impolitic Concordat that has now virtually expired, she 
wanted only the subjugation of Sardinia to complete the do- 
minion of all Italy. 

3. We have now glanced at the two former of the positions of 
the court of Vienna simultaneously. The third point, concern- 
ing its right of interference between the people of the Duchies 
and their pretended sovereigns, remains. 

This is distinctly a question of international law. Who, 
in the first place, possesses the sovereign power? Vattel recog- 
nises no other distinction in questions of contested sovereignty, 
than the possessors of sovereign power and mere rebels. 

“ On appelle rebelles tous sujets qui prennent injustement les 
armes contre le conducteur de la société.”— Droit des Gens, II. 
§ 288. 

The only “ conducteurs de la société” are M. Farini in Parma 
and Modena, and Baron Ricasoli in Tuscany. And Vattel 
expressly reserves that the insurrection, to constitute rebellion, 
must be unjust. Both he and every other jurist of authority 
recognise a civil war as existing only when there are two parties 
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to the contest actually in the field and within the dominions. 
When one party is expelled, or has quitted the dominions, they 
regard civil war as terminated, and the government de facto the 
only government that can possibly be held to exist. So strik- 
ingly does Vattel himself bear out this proposition, that he goes 
the length of urging it as a duty upon third Powers to succour a 
people rising against an “insupportable tyranny,” even before 
the tyrannical prince is dethroned. After stating that no sove- 
reign can make himself judge of the conduct of another, he asserts, 

‘“‘ But if the prince attacking the fundamental laws [and this 
the Dukes did in abolishing the constitution, and in other acts 
of tyranny’] gives his people a legitimate ground of resistance, if 
the tyranny, being become insufferable, rouses the nation to in- 
surrection, every foreign power has the right of succouring an 
oppressed people which demands its assistance.”—II. § 56. 

No more ample vindication of the French Government, if it 
had only made Austrian military interference in the Duchies a 
cause of war, could be required. We do not desire to strain in- 
ternational law to the deduction—of which, however, it would 
logically admit—that the Dukes of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma 
could only attempt to regain their thrones by force of arms in 
the character of pirates and brigands; we confine ourselves to 
the assertion that they have legally ceased to exist. 

But apart from this, the alliance under which Austria pro- 
fesses to take the part of the exiled Dukes has no longer any 
force. Alliances in international law are of two kinds—personal 
and real. If the alliance between Austria and the Dukes were 
a “personal” alliance, then it has already expired :— 

“ L’alliance personnel expire, si ’un des contractans cesse de 
regner.”—II. § 194. 

If, on the other hand, the alliance be a “real” one, then it 
merges into the de facto government :— 

“Lallié démeure allié de Etat, malgré le changement qui y 
est arrivé. Toutefois, si ce changement lui rend Ilalliance in- 
utile, dangereuse, ou desagréable, il est le maitre d’y renoncer.” 
—II. § 197. 

This legal dilemma closes the question both against Austria and 
the Dukes; and the whole of the Austrian argument appears 
to fall to the ground. 

The practical deduction from these facts is, of course, that the 
States, no longer to be termed Duchies, of Tuscany, Parma, and 
Modena are Sovereign States ; and we conceive this principle to 
be the only basis on which a general congress can legally deli- 
berate. Neither time nor intrigue induces the population of 


' See the documents published during the first days of October in the London 
journals, on the perfidious conduct even of the Government of Parma. 
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either state to relent against their former princes; and every day 
adds to the strength of the Provisionary Governments. 


We turn next to the Papal Government.—This is rather a 
question of fact and of policy than of law. We have already 
stated the character of the dispute regarding the reform of this 
Government, as it exists between France, Austria, and itself. 
In spite of all advice and of all intimidation, we have uniformly 
seen the Papal Government clinging with convulsive tenacity to 
the power which shields it from change, and we may assume that 
neither advice nor intimidation will produce a single concession. 
Indeed, the Vatican has so often evinced its spiritual strength 
rising in an inverse ratio with its temporal weakness, that it is 
apt to presume on its means of impunity. Assuming again, 
therefore, that the Pontifical Government will undergo no other 
change than what is actually forced upon it, the chief question 
which we have to consider is the result of the threatened French 
evacuation. The Emperor Napoleon suggests the alternatives— 
“ Anarchy, terror, or peace.” On the last assumption, we can 
hardly contemplate peace, as the immediate result of the evacua- 
tion. Will the result, then, be anarchy or terror? This, of 
course, depends on whether the Pope can hold his own by means 
of mercenary or other troops. Bnes the King of the Two 
Sicilies maintains “terror” and excludes “ anarchy,” why should 
not the Pope also? If the Roman treasury is poorer than the Nea- 
politan, the Pope has more prospect of pecuniary aid from distant 
quarters. Madrid and Vienna, though themselves too hard 
pressed for a great act of Catholic zeal, are supposed to have 
already facilitated the discharge of some of the Pope’s more press- 
ing obligations. Again, it may be said, that the Neapolitan 
Government possesses both a native and a hireling army, which 
the Papal Government does not; and it may be asked, granting 
that the latter obtains the money, where will it find the men? 
We believe that a certain force might be procured out of the 
bandits whom Antonelli armed, whom the Tcsisianed Govern- 
ment of Romagna have in great measure suppressed, and who 
therefore are, no doubt, actuated by hostility to the popular 
cause, which is thus distinctively the cause of order, while the 
Papal cause is the cause of license and rapine. Whether such a 
force would really suffice to maintain the subjugation of Rome 
and its neighbourhood, is matter of surmise, because the amount 
of the force that might be obtained is matter of surmise also. 
But there is good reason to believe that the ragged regiments of 
the Duke of Modena consist of only 3000 men ; and this fact 
greatly circumscribes our view of the force which the Papal 
Government could collect for its defence. 
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The secularisation of the Roman States is, no doubt, a scheme 
. fraught with considerable difficulty, and it is obvious that no re- 
form short of entire secularisation would be effectual. But sup- 
posing the Pontifical Government, on the withdrawal of the 

rench army, apparently about to fall in a conflict between the 
people and its own mercenaries, the mediation of other powers 
may possibly force this compromise upon both parties. Nor is 
it improbable that the Emperor Napoleon’s speech at Bordeaux 
may have had the object of preparing the way for this crisis, and 
for a reform fully involving the principle of secularisation. But 
in estimating the chance of Pontifical concessions, even in such 
a difficulty as this, we must remember that secularisation, while 
it would reserve to the Pope his kingly honours, would entirely 
brush away the real rulers of Rome, who are such men as Anto- 
nelli; and, therefore, that such a concession, though apparently 
but a compromise, would really involve an entire capitulation on 
the part of the actual governors. 

There is no doubt that both the pamphlet “ Napoleon III. et 
VItalie” and the Treaties of Villa Franca and Zurich consistently 
exhibit a respect for the claims of the Pontificate, hard of recon- 
ciliation with the actual relations of the Emperor of the French 
with the Holy See, for a considerable period now passed. But a 
sovereign elected in great degree by the instrumentality of the 
Jesuits, whom his uncle had pursued with such persevering hatred, 
would hardly otherwise approach the question of Italian reform in 
the first exposé of his designs. Moreover, either it was, or it ought 
to have been, his policy to carry with him the Catholic clergy as 
far as possible, or at any rate to prevent Austria from monopolis- 
ing at the outset the whole influence of the Italian priesthood. 
And the “honorary presidency” of the proposed Italian Con- 
federation may have been transcribed from the pamphlet to the 
treaty, with the view of obviating a too glaring inconsistency in 
the compromise otherwise made with Austria. At this moment 
the interests of the Emperor, in point of fact, materially differ. 
The alliance of the Ultramontane faction was not permanently 
to be preserved by half measures, which, on the other hand, pro- 
voked a feeling of distrust among the Italian Liberals, that has 
rendered the Emperor nervously sensitive to public opinion. 
His speech at Bordeaux evinces just this conviction. 

It is impossible to quit this branch of the subject without ad- 
verting to the question of the means which would exist in the 
Papal States for the maintenance and conduct of a government 
thus secularised or revolutionised. We are hardly surprised 
that, before the present astonishing development of the compati- 
bility of reform and liberty with intelligence and order had taken 
place, the alleged absence both of the men and the means re- 
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quired for a secularised government should have been insisted 
on, even by dispassionate critics, as a bar to the enterprise But 
surely if there remain any doubt that men are to be found more 
capable of government—and in point of justice and integrity no 
comparison can be introduced—than a blind and tyrannical 
college of cardinals, it is enough to mention the Marquis Pepoli, 
Minister of Finance at Bologna. The truth is, that the whole 
Italian aristocracy have exhibited a political capacity that their 
long and enervating submission to the worst thraldom renders 
almost amazing. And even if the men required for the future 
government of Rome should not be forthcoming in the Roman 
States, those States may copy the example of Prussia, and 
invite to be their rulers men of other States among their own 
nation.’ 


The Romagna occupies a somewhat different position from the 
States of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena; because, as it has formed 
historically one of the Papal States, others of which still remain 
subject to the Pope, the condition of civil war must, for a certain 
period, legally be acknowledged to subsist between the Romagna 
and the Pontificate, according to the principle enunciated by 
Vattel. In the Romagna there may, therefore, be a certain con- 
tested claim of sovereignty, which has no existence whatever in 
the indisputably free States of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, 
although it can scarcely be much longer pleaded. But what we 
have said of these States, that they are daily increasing in their 
rights, is nevertheless peculiarly applicable to the Romagna, be- 
cause its increasing disconnection from the Papacy, in point of 
fact, tends gradually to dissever it also in point of law. 

It is not improbable that both Vienna and Rome are looking 
forward to the means of placing the Romagna in a practically 
inferior position by a stratagem which the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Bologna will of course exert themselves to defeat. The 
safety of this Government, at the present moment, rests in its 
union with the three other States, and in its consequent defence 
by the whole force of the national army under General Garibaldi. 
Now, if Austria and Rome should contrive to deal singly with the 
three Duchies—to use a term which we have already regarded 
as obsolete—and by whatever concessions to constitute them on a 
permanent basis, the national army would probably be divided, 
and the Romagnese would be liable to face the troops of the 
Papacy alone. It would be dangerous, therefore, for the Liberal 
Governments to admit of the disseciation of the Romagna from 


*See some excellent letters signed “ Liber” in the Daily News (October 
20-30), from a recent traveller in Italy. 
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the three other States in the discussion of the Italian future bya 
eneral Congress. 

Although the scheme of an Italian Confederation must soon yet 
be discarded as illusory even by the imperial pamphleteer with 
whom it has originated, or by whom, at any rate, in modern 
times, it has been revived, it is worthy of notice as involving that 

rinciple of government by nationalities to which we believe there 
is an irresistible tendency in civilisation, and to which, foreign as 
it is to the leading traditions of history, all artificial empires like 
the Austrian must at length succumb. In truth, it would be 
absurd to argue precedent against a system of government de- 
pendent on a state of society which we now see, and for which 
there has been no precedent. It is obvious that popular power 
must, in the long run, increase proportionately to activity, educa- 
tion, and intelligence, and that the same dynastic instinct which 
allies one royal house with another with which it has intermarried 
must bind together different sections of the same nation. 

It was customary among a certain party to allege, before recent 
and conclusive demonstrations to the contrary had appeared, that 
the nationality of Italy was an illusion, much as Prince Metter- 
nich, in the convenient fallacy which has been ascribed to him, 
characterised Italy itself as “a geographical expression.” It was 
maintained that the smothered jealousies of different sections of 
the Italian people nearly equalled their common hostility to the 
foreigner ; and that, if the foreigner were expelled, those jealousies 
would be fanned into the civil war that had marked the history of 
the medizeval republics. But the irresistible refutation of this 
Austrianising vaticination, by the facts which we read day by 
day, is already before us; and we need but point to their testi- 
mony. In truth, it required no great insight from the outset to 
predict the extinction of local jealousies, such as we had read of 
in past Italian annals. The example of Germany was before us; 
and we have now witnessed in Germany, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, just that spirit of national union, under the influence of a 
social civilisation, and the experience of oppression from without, 
that the same double agency is now developing in Italy. Yet 
what country was more fiercely torn by the contentions of its 
kings only a century ago, and by the contentions even of its 
people in the sixteenth and seventeenth ages, than Germany? 
On the other hand, even the Italian League concerted against 
Charles VIII., displayed the union of which Italy was susceptible 
when actually menaced. 

But it may be said, if this spirit of union be what it is described, 
why is a Confederation impracticable? We answer, that it is so, 
not from the imperfection of the nationality, but from the control 
which is still imposed on its expression. The question is, not 
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whether the Sardinians and the Tuscans will unite with the 
Romans and Neapolitans, but whether they will unite with the 
despotic and tyrannical sovereigns of the two latter people. It 
is clear that, if they were to do so, they would merely provide 
the means for their own subjugation. But whenever liberty 
prevails, there is even more than the spirit of confederation pre- 
vailing also; there is an unanimous demand for absolute union. 

An entire Italian Confederation—and, therefore, a Confedera- 
tion inclusive of Austria—would be at least as impracticable as 
a Germanic Confederation, co-extensive with the existing one, 
would have been during the first French Empire, when Napoleon 
I. would have formed a member of it in the character of Pro- 
tector of the Rhenish Confederacy. In some respects it would 
be even more so; for the alliance between Austria and Rome, 
which would probably, on its formation, be confirmed in the shape 
of a new concordat, would intreduce the double tyranny of a 
foreign empire leagued with an encroaching church. Nor, in our 
judgment, would a scheme of an Italian Confederation exclusive 
of Austria be much less empirical, until the States of the Church 
shall possess a secular Government, and until an entire change 
of polity shall take place at Naples. But the apparent impossi- 
bility of a much closer political union than that which now exists, 
does not preclude the formation of a commercial league, after the 
example of the Zollverein. The interests of trade concern despotic 
and free Governments alike; a common line of custom-houses 
would greatly promote the interchange of Italian produce and 
Italian imports, and it would of course constitute a union of 
Italy on important matters of policy, which may facilitate the 
subsequent creation of a political confederacy. 

But if a congress shall assemble, there is one expedient to which 
its earnest attention will, we hope, be turned ; and that expedient 
is the NEUTRALISATION OF ITALY, exclusively of Venetia. This 
is infinitely better worth entertaining than the illusory scheme of 
Federal Unity. Not only is the one practicable while the other is 
impracticable, but even if both were susceptible of' realisation, 
Italian freedom would be far more effectually consulted by an 
adoption of the former course. Here would be at once the means 
of terminating foreign intervention from whatever quarter. 
Austria could then never recross the Po; France could never 
recross the Alps; neither could France nor any other maritime 
power assail Italy by sea. We should then realise the scheme, 
“Ttaly for the Italians.” Nor would such an expedient be found 
to be without precedent. It would be precisely similar to that 
which was adopted in 1832 in reference to the kingdom of Bel- 
gium. The expedient of neutralisation has lately gained favour 


both by sea and land. It was applied to the Black Sea by the 
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Congress of Paris in 1856; and the Austrian Government are 
at any rate precluded from opposing its application to Italy on 
the ground of the comprehension of the measure, since they 
lately made the chimerical proposal to extend it to the entire 
Mediterranean. 

The neutralisation of Italy would, however, encounter the 
greater opposition, that it would immediately defeat the restora- 
tion of the Dukes, which a Confederacy would not less decisively 
effect. An Italian Diet would, under a Confederacy, be the 
supreme tribunal for the decision of this question ; and it is easy 
to perceive that Austria, Rome, and Naples, would govern that 
Diet. 

The policy of the British Government, whenever the European 
Powers shall address themselves collectively to a final settlement 
of this question, will be found to be plain and simple; and the 
participation of Great Britain in a general congress, will de- 
— for the most part, on this simple postulate—that the legis- 
ation of such a body shall recognise the expressions of popular 
will in Italy as indefeasible. Without such a preliminary con- 
dition, there can be no approach to a common aim; and without 
a corresponding result, little will have been gained by the late 
war. The peace of Europe, hardly less than the welfare of 
Italy, depends also on the observance of this basis. It is the 
incident of a congress to provoke an issue, either for peace or 
war; and such an assembly, without distinct bases of arrange- 
ment to regulate its deliberations, is one of the most fearful 
instruments for the reproduction of hostilities that can be put in 
action. The honour and interests of France coincide also with 
the policy of this country; and since the Emperor Napoleon has 
failed to lead Europe on the Italian question through the proud 
course predicted in his pamphlet and his proclamations, we re- 
commend him on this occasion to submit himself in turn to the 
guidance of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. 





P.S.—Oct. 26th.— We have had authority to state, since the fore- 
going was written, that the Austrian Government has officially, though 
not yet publicly, acceded to the principle of a General Congress. Mean- 
while the Tuscans have firmly repudiated the compromise offered them 
by the Emperor of the French, on his receiving their deputation at 
Paris; and the Emperor has pledged himself to the other governments 
of Europe, that he will not suffer any restoration by Austrian arms. 
The British Government, indeed, has not yet received the full assur- 
ances, on which only its adhesion to a Congress can be given; but 
these circumstances lessen the improbability of such a re-assembling 
of the parties to the Treaty of Vienna, and indicate that a Congress, 
if constituted, will be prepared to recognise the supremacy of the 
popular will in Central Italy. 
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On Lavas of Etna formed on Steep Slopes, and on Craters of Elevation. 
By Sir Cuartes Lyetz, F.R.S., D.C.L., ete. London, 1859. 


4to. Pp. 86. 


Tue theories reviewed by Sir Charles Lyell in this paper, embrace 
some of the most important and difficult questions in Geology. They 
have been proposed at different times as equal to the solution of all 
problems regarding, so called, volcanic rocks. The weakest of them, 
as well as the strongest, has had its earnest advocates. They are 
briefly, but very clearly, set before us here. Singling out the “* Lava 
Theory” from the midst of these, the author has made it peculiarly 
his own by his ample exposition, and by the varied and original illus- 
trative observations which he has brought to bear on it. We wish 
in this brief notice to indicate the general scope of this work, in order 
that any of our geological readers, who may not yet have seen it, may 
be guided to it, as containing very valuable information on some of 
the most interesting phenomena connected with the structure and 
position of igneous rocks. 

About thirty pages are devoted to the consideration of the struc- 
ture of the modern lavas congealed on steep slopes on Etna. Obser- 
vations made during a visit to Vesuvius and Etna, so long ago as 
1828, have led Sir Charles to agree, in the main, with Mr Scrope’s 
theory of the formation of such mountains; namely, that instead of 
being, as L. von Buch and others believed, the results of upheaval 
only, “they must be referred to the cumulative effect of a long series 
of ordinary eruptions.” The views then prevalent as to the conso- 
lidation of lavas on steep slopes were antagonistic to this hypothesis. 
Most geologists at that time held, and many hold still, that lavas will 
not be compact and highly crystalline if they become congealed at 
an inclination of more than from 1° to 6°; but the facts stated by 
Sir Charles fully warrant the conclusion, that compact and crystalline 
lavas can be formed on slopes inclined at angles of from 10° to 40°. 
Geological readers will readily perceive what important bearings this 
may have on current theories touching the peculiarities, as to posi- 
tion, ete., of masses of igneous rock in districts far remote from 
modern volcanic action. This part of his subject is thus summed up,— 

“1st. Lavas which consolidate on steep slopes at angles varying 
from 15° to 40°, do not consist of a confused mass of scoriz, or of 
fragmentary matter, but of distinct parts; namely, an upper and 
lower mass of scoriz, with an intermediate stony layer. 

“2dly. The cone, or central portion, forms a tabular and continuous 
sheet of compact stone parallel to the overlying and underlying scori- 
aceous formations, and usually passing somewhat abruptly into them. 

“* 3dly. The lower mass of scoriw, where the slope is very steep, is 
more commonly divided into distinct strata than the upper crust. 

“ 4thly. There is usually a greater evenness and parallelism of the 
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beds where lavas have congealed at high angles, than where they have 
consolidated on more gently sloping ground. 

“‘ 5thly. When successive streams of lava have flowed one over the 
other down steep slopes, the line of junction between the lower scoriz 
of one current and the upper crust of the antecedent one is often 
obliterated.”—P. 35. 

The structure and position of the older volcanic rocks of Mount 
Etna, as seen in the Val Del Bove, are next carefully reviewed; and 
proofs are alleged in favour of a “ Double Axis of Eruption.” It 
would be impossible to present a correct abstract of the alleged proofs 
without the diagrams which accompany the text; we therefore refer 
the reader to the monograph itself. The line of observation is indi- 
cated when Sir Charles says, “ I had seen, during my ascent to the 
summit of Etna in 1828, that the beds in the Cisterna, more than 
3000 feet above the base of the Serra Giannicola, and near the edge 
of the elevated platform called the Piano del Lago, have a gentle dip 
of about 6° in nearly an opposite direction. I therefore now inferred 
that Etna must have had at one period a double axis, or two points 
of permanent eruption, like some of the great volcanoes of Java de- 
scribed by Junghuhn, and that there may have been a saddle, as that 
author terms it, or, as I propose to call it, an intercolline space be- 
tween the two cones—a space, gradually filled up by lavas and frag- 
mentary matter, the stratification of which would be occasionally 
horizontal, and always much less inclined than that formed where two 
cones have not mutually interfered with each other’s regular growth.” 
It has long appeared to us that the value of the Cumulative Theory, if 
we may so name it, as fitted to shed light on peculiarities of stratifica- 
tion in districts where igneous rocks prevail, depends on the nature 
of the proofs alleged for more than one axis of eruption. The sub- 
ject here expounded will not fail to lead to profitable controversy, as 
field geologists have opportunity of testing Sir Charles Lyell’s hypo- 
theses by actual examination of the Val del Bove. Though we can- 
not now follow the author into details, we think he is fully entitled to 
say,— Jf such be the structure of Etna, and such the conclusions 
legitimately deducible from it, we must abandon ‘ The Elevation- 
Crater Hypothesis.’ ” 

Sir Charles next discusses a subject yet more attractive, but more 
difficult also—“ The relation of the volcanic rocks of Mount Etna to 
the associated alluvial and tertiary deposits.” We quote his conclu- 
sions :— 

“Ist. Some valleys or ravines were formed by aqueous erosion on 
the flanks of Etna before the existence of the Val del Bove; never- 
theless, a large proportion of the transported materials at the eastern 
base of the mountain was accumulated during the formation of that 
valley, which was in part due to aqueous erosion. 

* 2dly. The first depressions in which the Val del Bove originated, 
may have been due to the sinking in ‘of the ground, and also to lateral 
and paroxysmal explosions unaccompanied by the emission of lava. 

“ 3dly. A gradual upward movement of the coast has carried up to 
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considerable heights the more ancient alluvial formations at the eastern 
and southern base of Etna, together with the subjacent marine ter- 
tiary strata; and this movement continued down to very modern 
times, and, perhaps, still continues. 

“ 4thly. The alluvial deposits of the valley of the Simeto were both 
marine and fluviatile; the latter containing some remains of extinct 
terrestrial animals, but the whole probably of post-pliocene date, and 
coeval with the subaérial portion of Etna. 

“* 5thly. All the shells of the tertiary strata of the eastern base of 
Etna, which are abundant, belong, with one or two exceptions, to 
species now living in the Mediterranean ; and the newer pliocene strata, 
in which they are imbedded, were probably coeval with the oldest 
foundations of Etna. 

“ 6thly. In certain tuffs, next in age to the older and most highly ele- 
vated alluvium, the remains of terrestrial plants of recent species occur. 

“* Lastly. No connection whatever can be traced between the general 
movement of upheaval which has accompanied the growth of Etna, 
and the conical or dome-like form of the mountain; and even where 
local eruptions have burst through the tertiary and alluvial strata, 
these last have not been lifted up in such a manner as to favour the 
hypothesis of craters of elevation.” 


A Descriptive Manual of British Land and Fresh-Water Shells. By 
Drxon and Watson. 1858. 


Tus little work deserves a notice for several reasons. It is, we 
believe, the first successful attempt to set scientific conchology before 
the young, in aspects which ean scarcely fail to interest and instruct 
them. While all, in their summer rambles by the sea-shore, become 
shell-gatherers, very few venture on scientific arrangement. General 
manuals are looked into, but the inquirer is appalled by the number 
of genera and species, as the eye wanders over the pages, and he turns 
away from the study which was just about to attract him to it, and 
to open up to him sources of pure enjoyment. The authors of the 
Manual before us have taken a few leaves out of the great book of 
scientific conchology, and have described in them one complete depart- 
ment of the subject—that given to British land and fresh-water shells. 
Their manual is based on the magnificent, but expensive “‘ History 
of British Mollusca and their Shells, by Professor Edward Forbes 
and Silvanus Hanley.” Without having any pretensions to originality, 
the arrangement of the manual, the clear characterisation of species, 
and the lucid way in which the information is conveyed, reflect much 
credit on Messrs Dixon and Watson. “ With the expectation,” say 
the authors, “ of this little compilation falling principally into the hands 
of young persons, or those just commencing the study of conchology 
in this limited department, we have tried to adjust our remarks to 
such; we have been particularly careful to point out species that 
could possibly be confused, noting their characteristic points in con- 
tradistinction to those of their nearest allies.” The best evidence we 
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can allege of their success in this is to say, that we have seen the 
manual again and again put to the proof, with results most satisfac- 
tory. We think the chief value of the manual, as an educational 
book, will be found in its completeness on the limited department to 
which it is devoted. Comparatively few even in Britain have oppor- 
tunities of studying marine conchology ; but all may become collec- 
tors of British land and fresh-water shells. Most of our British 
species are very widely distributed ; and though some are local (as 
Limneus involutus, if our Irish friends will allow us to call ¢z British), 
yet very many of them may be gathered in almost every district. 
Thus one of the most interesting aspects of natural science may be 
studied by every one, without more than a very trifling expense. In 
the neighbouring pond, or lake, or river, he may fill his spoon with 
Unionide, Paludinide, and Limneide ; while in his own garden, great 
or small, at the roots of the grass, among the moss, under the stones, 
etc., some interesting form of Helicide will be sure to turn up to 
reward his search. “Is it possible that all these are found here?” said 
a friend to us lately, as he looked over some of our local pickings. 
“Why, I have lived for years here, and never saw any other than 
that one,” pointing to Helix nemoralis! To all who wish to beguile 
the young into the delightful and healthful study of conchology, we 
cordially recommend Messrs Dixon and Watson’s Manual. 


‘H TIAAAIA AIA@HKH KATA TOYS ‘'EBAOMHKONTA. EIII- 
MEAEIA, KAI AATIANH, TH EN AITAIA, ‘ETAIPIAS TH 
TIPOZ AIAAOSIN, TH XPISTIANIKHS ITIAIAEIAS. EN 
OZONIQ. EN TQ THE AKAAHMEIAS TYIOLrPAPEIQO. 
"Eres qwwvd. 


Vetus Testamentum Grace Juxta LXX. Interpretes. Recensionem Gra- 
bianam ad Fidem Codicis Alexandrini Aliorumque Denuo Recognovit, 
Graca secundum Ordinem Textus Hebrai Reformavit. Libros Apocry- 
phos a Canonicis segregavit Freprericus Fiertp, AA.M. Coll. 
SS. Trin. Cantab. olim Socius. Sumptibus Societatis De Promo- 
venda Christiana. Oxonii, Excudebat Jacobus Wright, Academiz 
Typographus. MDCCCLIX. Pp. 1086. 


It is a cheering prospect, especially in this age, to behold the clouds 
of ignorance and error gradually retiring, to espy the dawn of a 
brighter day, and to watch the creatures of darkness and night retir- 
ing to their covers. Nor is this true only in the political and moral 
atmosphere : : it holds good in the history of literature, and particu- 
larly in the records of ‘theology. We may illustrate this observation 
from the book which is now before us. It is just about twenty cen- 
turies since the Alexandrian Version of the Old Testament first ap- 
peared. Numerous Oriental versions, and almost numberless editions, 
have been published of the Septuagint ; yet not one—save the Com- 
plutensian, the Antwerp and the Paris Polyglots—has exhibited it in 
its natural and primitive order, till that whose title-page we have just 
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copied. Till the days of Jerome, that is, during the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian Church, this enigma is of easy solution. With 
the single exception of Origen, the early Fathers were profoundly 
ignorant of the Hebrew text, and the Greek Version was practically 
treated as the original. It came into their hands mutilated, dislo- 
cated, interpolated. How were they to rectify its errors, or to supply 
its defects? The learning and influence of Origen had failed to 
establish the Hebrew standard. The Hexaplarian readings had only 
contributed to darken knowledge. It was not till Jerome, with the 
aid of Jewish instructors, was able to translate the Hebrew into 
Latin, that the “ Hebraica Veritas” became an accomplished fact. 
But Augustine and the majority still adhered to the version. For 
many years it was a drawn battle; and when, at last, the Latin 
Vulgate prevailed, it was not of sufficient authority, even in the 
Western Church, to lead to any corrections of the Greek Version. 

The knowledge of Hebrew again died away. For more than a 
thousand years there was no individual in Christendom who could 
be named a Hebrew scholar. Toward the close of the fourteenth 
century, Reuchlin began to dig up Hebrew roots, and the German 
Reformers ere long joined in the same labour. Their object was to 
invalidate the authority of the Vulgate, by new Protestant transla- 
tions. In this work, they called in the Greek Version to assist their 
Hebrew acquirements; but it never entered into their thoughts to 
bring the Version and the Hebrew into the same order. 

To effect this desideratum was the glory of Cardinal Ximenes, who 
accomplished this union (1514-1517); but to carry out this object, he 
was compelled occasionally to resort to the Vulgate. ‘To the injury 
and disgrace of our Anglican Polyglot (1653), Bishop Walton did 
not emulate this noble example. He servilely reprinted the Roman 
edition of 1587, with all its mutilations and mislocations. Accord- 
ingly, the Hebrew and Greek, though placed in parallel columns, are 
often at open variance. It is this Roman edition which we have been 
content to reprint to the present day. Even when the sumptuous 
edition of Holmes and Parsons, with all its collations, was set forth 
at Oxford (1798), the “Exemplar Romanum” formed the text, 
without any attempt at improvement. Nay, so late as 1848, the 
same edition was reprinted by Professor Gaisford at Oxford, and con- 
tinues to this hour to be esteemed the academical text-book. 

We think that our readers will now be enabled to estimate the 
high honour and credit which are due to “ The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” in having undertaken to remove this oppro- 
brium of Biblical literature. We are here presented with a Septua- 
gint, which is a faithful counterpart of the Hebrew text. The books, 
chapters, and verses follow in the same order. There is no inter- 
mixture of the Apocrypha with the canon. The numerous and dis- 
tracting lacune are supplied. The no less distracting mislocations 
are rectified. Mr Field, the editor, has enlarged and improved the 
suggestions of the committee. He has undertaken a minute recension 
of the text of Grabe, by collating it, not only with the printed fac- 
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simile of Baber, but with the original MS. He has rectified the punc- 
tuation and the orthography. Whoever consults his Prolegomena or 
Collatio will perceive, that the most unaffected modesty can be com- 
bined with the most accurate scholarship. 

When we consider the centuries of silent shame and regret in which 
these anomalies of the Version, so often quoted by Christ and the 
Apostles, have continued—when we reflect what trouble and confu- 
sion they must have occasioned to theological students, not to say the 
doubts and hesitations they must have suggested—we deem it a sub- 
ject of public joy to the Christian Church, that we have lived to be- 
hold what so many “ good and wise men have longed to see, and have 
not seen.” We think that Jerome, in his controversy with Austin 
would have moderated his depreciatory estimate of the LXX., if he 
had witnessed this general pacification of conflicting difficulties. His 
arguments respecting the essential superiority of the Hebrew would 
have remained unanswerable, but many of his objections to the Ver- 
sion would have lost their force. He dwells much on these perplexi- 
ties and confusions, and his antagonist could not deny them. But, 
thank God! they now no longer exist ; and we may hail this sacred 
alliance between the Original and the Version as already consummated. 

Nor is this union effected at an unpropitious period. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford has recently consecrated a Public Chair for the service 
of the LXX., as an encouragement to the study of Hellenistic Greek. 
This edition of the Septuagint is the very thing required to render 
this Terminal Lecture attractive and successful. It will enable the 
lecturer to compare the Hebrew and Greek without any difficulty. 
It will do away with numberless collisions and distractions. Many 
internal difficulties will still remain ; but the Original and the Version 
will no longer quarrel in their external order: 


Paribus se‘legibus ambe 
Invicte gentes eterna in fodera mittant. 


Johannes Gerson. Eine Monographie v. Dr J. B. Scuwas. Wiirzburg, 
Stahl 1859. Pp. xiv. and 808. 


Ir John Gerson did not contribute to the development of theology 
like Anselm, or act upon the religious life of his age like Bernard, or 
associate himself with the progress of philosophy like Abelard, he 
was much more fully mixed up with the ecclesiastical movements of 
his period than any of them. France, in his time, was foremost in 
effort and energy in Church affairs, and he, by common consent, was 
the chief among French theologians. To the direction which the 
critical struggles of the Latin Church took, none contributed more 
continuously and more markedly than the Chancellor of the University 
of Paris. 

Considerable attention has, of late years, been given in France to 
the life and writings of Gerson. The period in which he lived was 
to no small extent an anticipation both of the League and the Fronde, 
and even somewhat foreshadowed the gigantic crisis of the Revolution. 
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He himself might be considered a forerunner of the three directions 
which, in tle “Grande Siecle,” the theology of the French Church 
took, anticipating alike the mysticism of Fenelon, the Gallicani:m of 
Bossuet, and the retrieved Angustinianism of the Jansenists. But 
appealing as his memory does in many ways to French sympathy and 
appreciation, it is still to be regretted that the recent efforts in his 
native country to “ disinter his statue,” as M. Villemain phrased it, 
have been characterised more by zealous admiration than by pains- 
taking accuracy. The work, therefore, of Dr Schwab was really 
wanted, and, in many respects, supplies the deficiency. We miss, 
indeed, the local colouring which a literary Frenchman would proba- 
bly have supplied. We have no effort made to bring before us the 
scenes connected with Gerson’s activity, the Paris or the Bruges of 
the fourteenth century. Something more than a mere passing refer- 
ence to the influence of the “‘ Roman de la Rose” was called for, to 
represent to our view the existing condition of the literature of the time 
of Charles VI. We must consider it as a great omission, that we have 
not some considerable specimens given to us(in an appendix) of Gerson’s 
French. His sermons in the vernacular, though not so remarkable as 
marking an era in the History of the Pulpit as the German discourses 
of Tauler had been a generation previously, were yet of high esteem 
in his day, and, other merits apart, are of interest as showing the 
progress of French towards the time when it took its full-grown place 
among the literatures of Europe. 

The work of Dr Schwab everywhere shows evidence of conscientious 
research. Ancient and modern, Romanist and Protestant, German 
and French authorities, have been diligently consulted. We regret, 
however, that he has not paid greater attention to the state of 
England in the fourteenth century. Thus the light which Chaucer 
threws upon his period is ignored, and by such omissions the pages 
which he devotes to Wycliffe and his contemporaries are rendered 
more superficial than they should have been. The chapters upon 
Gerson as a theologian, a mystic, a preacher, a political writer, and 
a Church reformer, are well developed, both in extract and in remark. 

Various errors, which have been transmitted from one biographer 
to another, and which successive Church historians of every shade of 
opinion have perpetrated, have been corrected by Dr Schwab. Dr 
Schwab makes no effort to represent Gerson as more perfect than he was. 
He gives various instances of his liableness to be unduly influenced 
by external circumstances. He has given us a forcible representa- 
tion of the Parisian Chancellor in his strength and his weakness, his 
philosophy and his asceticism, his erudition and his credulity, his 
patriotism in the State, and his intolerance in the Church. 

We hail the volume of Dr Schwab, though deficient in reference to 
English works bearing on the period (even so important a book as 
Milman’s Latin Christianity being ignored), as ably filling up a gap. 
To the general reader of Church history it is most interesting ; to 
the student of the ecclesiastical life of the era it embraces, it is indis- 
pensable. 
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A Grammar of the New Testament Diction, intended as an Introduction to 
the Critical Study of the Greek New Testament. By Dr G. B. Winer. 
Translated by E. Masson, M.A. 2 vols. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. Pp. x. and 708. 


Proressor Winer is well known as the author of the “ Biblischer 
Real-Worterbuch,” which has passed through several editions in 
Germany. The other work of his, of which a translation by Mr 
Masson is now before us, was first published in 1822. Since then, 
his learned investigations for upwards of thirty years have been assi- 
duously occupied in improving successive issues ; and the sixth edition, 
given to the world in 1855, is that of which the volume on our table 
is an English version. In issuing it, Messrs Clark, of this city, have 
laid under fresh obligations all interested in the study of the New 
Testament in the original. 

Dr Winer’s work is a thoroughly complete one in regard of the 
subject it embraces, yet it is not of undue bulk, or of over-ample illus- 
tration in respect of any favourite topic. It is thoroughly well-pro- 
portioned throughout in its different parts. Not only are the different 
writers, the earlier and later parts, the larger and the smaller divisions 
of the Greek Testament carefully compared with one another and 
with the Septuagint ; but throughout the volume a great amount of 
light is cast upon the topics introduced and the principles endea- 
voured to be established, by references to and quotations from the 
classics, the Greek Jewish writers, the Fathers, and the Byzantine 
writers. No part of the book is unsatisfactory through superficial 
treatment or perfunctory investigation. The student everywhere 
finds ample material for his guidance, and, at every turn, has reason 
to admire the conscientious elaboration of important principles—the 
painstaking consideration of difficult or contested points. 

In the different parts of the volumes, the views of preceding writers 
are fully considered, and the progress in the elucidation of the subject, 
of which any of them may have been the author, is fairly acknowledged. 
Throughout Dr Winer’s work we have also brought usefully before 
us the light cast on forms of expression and peculiarities of construc- 
tion in the New Testament, by analogous instances in other lan- 
guages, particularly the Latin and the German. In the notes occur 
important contributions to the interpretation of different passages in 
the New Testament, partly original, partly derived from Bengel and 
other trustworthy critics. 

We, on various matters, would differ in opinion from Dr Winer. 
Thus, we consider his list of words, for which the Greek New Testa- 
ment is our earliest authority, as too large. We ascribe the less 
Hebraistic character of the Acts, as compared with the Gospel of 
Luke, as owing, not “to his having had to follow in the latter the 
Gospel paradosis” (p. 43 n.), but to the Acts being the production of 
his later years, when he had been brought more into contact with a 
Greek-speaking population. We regret, too, that occasionally, as in 
p. 332 and elsewhere, his references to passages in the classics are too 
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vague. Comparison of these passages is thus rendered needlessly 
difficult. 

But undoubtedly this book must take its place with the best similar 
works on Greek and Latin Grammar. And we hope that the im- 
pulse given of late years, in both sections of our island, and in most of 
the churches, to New Testament interpretation and criticism, will 
insure a large number of willing purchasers and diligent students of 
this valuable book. It is got up with all the usual care, accuracy, 
and beauty of Messrs Clark’s publications. Mr Masson has well per- 
formed his function as translator. 


The Complete Works of the late Rev. Edward Payson, D.D. With a 
Memoir. Compiled by Rev. Asa Cummines. Three vols. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: William §. and Alfred Martien. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 1859. 

WE have now for the first time a worthy and becoming literary monu- 

ment to the memory of Edward Payson—a man whose labours were 

signally blessed by the Head of the Church, and whose memoir has 
long held a very high place in the estimate of those who prize religious 
biography. ‘The publications from Dr Payson’s pen have been 
chiefly posthumous. Three Sermons only, and an Address to Seamen, 
were printed in his lifetime. Besides these, no other productions of 
his were written with the remotest reference to the press. They are 
just such as he was accustomed to prepare and preach, at the rate of 
three a week, for most of the time during a ministry of twenty years.” 
It is known to many that the original memoir of Dr Payson has long 
been scarce. About five years after its first appearance the stereotype 
plates were destroyed by fire, and most readers were obliged to be 
satisfied with the somewhat meagre abridgment issued by the Com- 
mittee of the American Tract Society—a work which has been fre- 
quently reproduced in this country. But abridgments, of religious 
works especially, are seldom satisfactory. Their compilers have very 
generally the knack of leaving out the most interesting portions, and 
of setting facts and feelings in other lights than those in which they 
originally stood. Moreover, every great mind is many-sided, while 
the common run of men have generally but one outstanding mental 
phase, and sympathy for such manifestations of feeling only as appeal 
to their one talent. Such men carry their idiosyncrasy into literary 
work, and the productions of others are far from safe in their hands. 
Genius, with its * fine frenzy,” its rough points of individuality, and 
its love of liberty, which is ever passing into something like impru- 
dence, is shorn of its strength, in order to introduce it into the company 
of decent people! Strong intellects are ushered into society by feeble 
collaborateurs in “ bib and tucker.” Payson suffered a good deal in 
this way ; but we are thankful that we have now before us, in the three 
goodly volumes on our table, as true a picture of the man as it is pos- 
sible, in the circumstances, to get. The Memoir is a copy of the 
original complete one. All those passages which, in the abridgment, 
had been cancelled, are again restored—passages which were evidently 
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thought to convey a false impression of Christianity, but which must 
ever be intensely interesting, were it for nothing more than their 
purely psychological importance. We are willing to acknowledge the 
power of a Spirit greater than man’s, in leading to such phases of feel- 
ing as those whose profound melancholy meets us in the journals of 
Brainerd and of Payson. Who shall limit the gloom into which a 
soul may be cast when it believes it sees sin unforgiven in the light 
of the glory of God as a God of grace? But, granting this with all 
cordiality, there can be no manner of doubt that many of the most 
melancholy of those so-called spiritual exercises, may be traced directly 
to the neglect of bodily health by the subject of them. The body is 
as much God’s workmanship as the soul, and even saints sin in for- 
getting this. Professor Stowe, we think, has put this point exceed- 
ingly well when he says,—* The principal errors of Dr Payson’s 
career (for, like all other men, he had his failings), and even his early 
death, may be ascribed mainly to his want of an appreciation of the 
influence of the physical organisation upon the mind, and of the mind 
on the physical organisation. He knew it well enough in theory, but 
he did not sufficiently apply his knowledge to practice in his own 
case. Notwithstanding the good motives with which he acted, and 
his eminent devotedness and usefulness, God did not turn aside the 
laws of nature in his favour, but let them go on with crushing regu- 
larity.” It is, indeed, quite true that ‘* we are all immortal till our 
work is done ;” but whenever this thought takes the form of a motive 
for neglecting well-known laws, we land in downright fatalism. 

The materials for a far fuller acquaintance with Dr Payson’s sin- 
gularly rich mind than Christian men have before had access to, en- 
able us to form a much more correct estimate of Payson’s character 
and intellectual powers than it was possible to do previously. In the 
first volume we have the original Memoir, Select Thoughts edited by 
his son, and six pieces not before published. The second volume is a 
reprint of sermons which had been given to the public before; and the 
third, which is also made up wholly of sermons, contains twenty-six 
new ones. In some senses, these discourses are such as might have 
been expected from a mind whose characteristic bias was greatly in- 
tensified by the frequent study of such works as “ Brainerd’s Life,” 
“© Newton’s Cardiphonia,” Qwen’s Treatises on “ Indwelling Sin,” 
* Mortification of Sin in Believers,” “ CXXX. Psalm,” Thomas a 
Kempis‘s “Imitation of Christ,” and others ofa like subjec.ive tendency. 
But there are characteristics about them which our knowledge of 
Payson, gained from his Memoir, would not have led us to look for. 
To an intimate and familiar acquaintance with the Scriptures, he added 
great breadth of intellect and varied literary attainments.’ Intimate 

? We cannot say much for his science. Indeed, attainments in this direction 
were not to be expected from a minister who died in 1826; but his editor might 
have called attention to such a passage as this in his otherwise massive dis- 
course, * The Bible above Price” :— 

“Tt is the Bible alone which, by informing us of the deluge, enables us to 
account satisfactorily for many surprising appearances in the internal structure 
of the earth, as well as for the existence of marine exuviz on the summits of 
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knowledge of the human conscience was joined to massiveness of 
thought touching the ways of God to man. In several of the sermons 
we have again and again had suggested to us one in whom these 
features found an almost perfect expression—the late Edward Irving. 
His strong imagination is never permitted to run riot, or to seek to 
atone for lack of information by wordiness ; and though plain, familiar, 
and eften very homely, he never so far forgets whom he serves as to 


** Court a grin when he would woo a soul.” 


We are not acquainted with any recent work in practical theology 
which better deserves a place in the library of every Christian gentle- 
man and minister than this edition of the Memoir and Works of Dr 
Payson. 


L’ Eglise et ? Empire Romain der TV. Siecle. Par M. AvBert DE Brocuie. 

(Constance et Julien): Paris, 1859. Pp. 452, and 506. 
Tue fourth century has twice already, in recent times, been brought 
before the French reading public by men of foremost rank in literature. 
Chateaubriand, in his “* Martyrs,” and Villemain, in his “ Eloquence 
Chretienne,” have vividly illustrated that transition-period of our faith 
from persecution to triumph. M. de Broglie has, in the work of which 
the two volumes before us form the second part, presented a finished 
picture of the same era, suited alike to the tastes of the professional 
theologian and the desires of the cultivated layman. 

M. de Broglie possesses the chief qualities of a distinguished his- 
torian. His narrative is flowing and spirited. He has generally pro- 
portioned well the different parts of his story. He has carefully and 
independently investigated contested points, whether of civilor eccle- 
siastical import. He is strictly impartial: neither the better aspects 
of the character of Constantius nor the shades on the life of Jovian 
are ignored by him. 

The work is divided into eight long chapters, with titles somewhat 
affected and indistinct. The titles especially of the first and third 
chapters, “‘ Athanasius at Rome,” and “ The Youth of Julian,” seem 
adopted rather to have as headings the two chief names of the period 
than for any better reason, as a very few pages tell all about these 
circumstances. A greater number of divisions would have been a gain 
to the book in more senses than one. 

The hero of these volumes is obviously Athanasius. His chequered 
and impressive history is forcibly and glowingly told. There is, per- 
haps, an unconscious tendency in M. de Broglie somewhat to idealise 
the portraiture of the great Alexandrian prelate, as when he ascribes 
to him views of religious toleration, for which, we fear, there is no 


mountains, and in other places far distant from the sea.” We pointed out this 
passage with some satisfaction to a friend lately, saying, “ No fear of mistakes 
like this now.” ‘“ Not so fast,” was the reply; “ only the other Sabbath, 
—— told us the same thing!” If Lyell and Murchison have not been admitted 
into every clergyman’s library, we had thought Chalmers and Miller and Hitch- 
cock must. 
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foundation in fact. But we cannot wonder at the regulated enthusiasm 
which M. de Broglie obviously feels for the champion of orthodoxy. 
Distinguished as a writer both by controversist and expository excel- 
lencies, Athanasius was, like Knox, like Arnold, and others, much 
greater as a man than even as an author. Deep is the debt of grati- 
tude which every subsequent age of Christendom owes to his acute- 
ness never at fault, his firmness never compromised, his integrity never 
for a moment shaken. 

Not less care has M. de Broglie bestowed upon his delineation of 
Julian. That emperor has, apart from his religious shortcomings, had, 
in our estimation, the misfortune of standing midway between the two 
distinguished sovereigns who opened and who closed the fourth cen- 
tury—Constantiue and Theodosius, with their lengthened lives and 
their fortunate reigns. His brief sway of a year and a half was in- 
adequate to show what he might have been, had life been spared. His 
character, measured by that of other heathen princes—the twelve 
Cesars, for example, as depicted to us by Suetonius,—is comparatively 
a pure one. Both in his administration of Gaul and in his manage- 
ment of the empire, he furnished material for the generous encomium 
of the Christian poet : 

“ Ductor fortissimus armis : 


Conditor et legum celeberrimus ; ; 
Perfidus ille Deo, sed non et perfidus urbi.” 


For fulness of narrative and vigour of remark, the two chapters on 
Julian in Gaul and the Transformation of Paganism are especially 
admirable. We could have wished, however, the view which, in the 
former, he has given us of the Paris of the fourth century, had been 
imitated by him elsewhere in his history. 

Some few errors are to be detected in M. de Broglie’s work. 
Sardica was not, as he states (I. 71), in Thrace, but in Mesia. It is 
incorrect to speak, as he does (II. 134), of the Donatists as a petty 
sect. A local sect they were; but they, in their flourishing times, 
divided North Africa with the Catholics, and numbered their bishops 
by hundreds. We regret that he should speak of the statue, said to 
have been erected to Christ by the woman with the issue of blood, as 
“* a respectable tradition” (II. 272) 

We take our leave of M. de Broglie with unfeigned and profound 
respect for the high and varied talent he has shown in these, as in his 
two former volumes on Constantine, and hoping that the remaining 
part of his truly great work will not be long delayed. 
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tables-gravel cones, 97—ablation, 98—mo- 
raines—life in an ice hut, 99, 100—dis- 
coverers of the veined structure, 101, 102— 
phenomena of foreign bodies in glaciers, 
103—glacier motion,104-110—various opin- 
ions respecting glacier motion, 111-114— 
resemblance of glaciers to lava currents, 
115—Professors Tyndall and Huxely’s ex- 
periments, 117-119—various theories, 120, 
121—structure of glacier ice undetermined, 
122-124. 

Guizot’s, M., memoirs, 1—prevailing ignor- 
ance of French history, 1—British and 
French revolutions, '2, 3—Guizot’s pro- 
phecy in 1831—French statesmen of 1830- 
1848, 5—Louis Philippe as a king, 6, 7— 
M. Guizot in 1848, 8, 9—statesmanship of 
Casimir Périer, 9, 10—his associates, 11, 12 
—defects of the management of 1830, 13— 
hereditary peerage, 14-16—French rulers 
swayed by fear, 17—position of Louis 

Philippe, 18—revolution of 1848, 19,—fac- 
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tions in France, 20—movement against 
the clergy, 21—the social organization of 
France, 22—instability of the French, 23— 
the future of France, 24, 25. 


Hillary, Sir W., the founder of the life-boat 
institution, 499-503. 

Hopkins, Mr, on the motion of glaciers, 115, 
116. 


Human life, inventions for saving, 492—dan- 
gers of the sea, 494—Mr Lukin’s life-boat, 
495—loss of the “ Adventure,” 496—Mr 
Greathead’s boat, 497—crews saved by his 
life-boats, 498—national grant to Mr Great- 
head, 498—the life-boat institution founded, 
499—the Duke of Northumberland offers 
rewards for improved boats, 500— the 
“ Percy,” 500—life-boats in Scotland, 501— 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, 502—Cap- 
tain Ward’s life-belts, 502—lives saved from 
shipwreck from 1824 to 1859, 503—circular 
of Board of trade, 504—Captain Manby’s 
apparatus, 505—the rocket apparatus—the 
life car, 506—life-boat, mortar, and rocket 
stations in 1859, 507—apathy of public of- 
ficials in providing means of saving life, 
508—lightning conductors introduced into 
the royal navy, 509—Sir W. Harris’ light- 
ning conductor, 510-512— lighthouses, 
513-529. 


Idylls of the King—see Tennyson, Alfred. 

Italian question, papers on the, 530—the 
treaty of Zurich, 531—conflicting interests, 
532—Austrian interests in abeyance, 533, 
534—historical review, 535, 536—points of 
dispute between the parties, 537, 538— 
treaties concluded with Austria, 539—Val- 
lel’s maxims, 539, 540—the Holy See, 541, 
542—the Romagna, 543—Italian confede- 
ration, 544—neutralisation of Italy, 548, 
546 


Italy, 243—its connection with Germany, 244 
—with France, 245—invasion by French 
troops, 246—Sardinian concessions, 247— 
policy of Napoleon I., 248—Marshal Mar- 
mont’s delegation, 249—French levy, 250— 
French conquests in Italy, 251—treatment 
of the Pope, 252—public feeling against 
the papacy in France, 253—conduct of 
French generals -in Italy, 254—Piedmont 
annexed to France, 255—Napoleon crowned 
king of Lombardy, 256—designs of Napo- 
leon, 257—his letters, 258, 259—drain upon 
the kingdom of Italy, 260—Italian confede- 
ration, 261—Austrian policy, 263—Sardi- 
nian policy, 264, 265—Louis Napoleon's 
position in regard to the late war, 267. 


Japan and the Japanese, 424—Dr Koempfer's 
narrative, 425, 426—royal protection to 
dogs, 427—Mr Tronson’s work, 428—bay 
of Pappenberg, 429—Japanese population. 
430— Little Britain, 431—intercourse of 
Europeans with Japan, 432, 433—house 
architecture, 434—bath-houses, 435—Ja- 
panese ladies, 436, 487—bazaar, 487—Lord 

Elgin’s embassy, 439—social position o! 
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women in Japan, 441—intelligence of the | 


natives, 442—Mr Oliphant’s notes, 448— 
Japanese conjuror, 444—the Fai-Koon, 445 
—future intercourse with Japan, 446. 


Kanes, Mr Paul, wanderingsin North America, 


72—Indian encampments, 73—passage in | 


the life of Shawwanossoway, 74, 75— 
Indian council meeting, 76—evil effects of 
ardent spirits, 77—cannibalism, 78—red 
river settlement, 79—half breeds, 80, 81— 
fort Edmonton, 83—Colin Fraser, 84—fort 
Vancouver, 84—the Flathead tribe, 85— 
Indian burying place, 86—general sketch, 
87, 88. 
Kangaroo hunt, 397. 


Letter from the court of Spain to the ambas- 
sador in London, 286. 

Libraries, memoirs of, 447—plan of Mr Ed- 
wards’ work, 448—economy of libraries, 
449—ancient libraries, 450, 452—monastic, 
453—royal, 455— private, 456—manu- 
scripts, 457—origin of library of British 
musuem, 458—gift of the ‘“ Thomason 
tracts,” 459—bequests and grants to the 
library, 460, 461—Mr Ewart’s libraries act, 
462, 463—American libraries, 464—French 
imperial library, 465—libraries in Rome, 
467— local libraries, 468, 469. 

Life-boats, history of their inventions, 495-503. 

Lighthouses, history of, 513—northern light- 
house board, 513—its constitution, 514— 
early lighthouses, 514—defective state of 
lights, 515—history of the Bell Rock, 516 
—mode of lighting in use in 1810, 517— 
dangerous character of these lights, 518— 
blunder by the engineer, 518—proper con- 
struction of coloured light, 519—Sir D. 
Brewster's lens, 520—M. Fresnel’s polyzonal 
rm 521—Sir D. Brewster's labours, 523- 
029. 

Lightning conductors in the royal navy, 509 
—Sir W. Harris’ system, 510—receives a 
national grant, 511—applies for an addi- 
tional reward, 512. 

Love story, 74, 75. 


Macbeth, 481—the Celt, 481—witch scene, 
482—Shakesperian criticism, 484, 485. 

Malroy, Sir Thomas, extract from his writ- 
ings, 149. 

Man and his dwelling-place, 271—fallacies 
of the author, 272, 273. 

Mazzini, Mr, on the decline of the papacy, 261. 

Meendigoes, description of, 78, 79. 


Napoleonism and Italy—see Italy. 
Natural development, Professor Powell’s 
theory of, 367—his law of continuity, 369. 
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New England life and history, 175—first set- | 





tlers, 176—founding of the colony, 177 
town of Salem, 178-180—sketch of Hugh 
Peters, 181, 182—Boston founded, 183—its 
progress, 184—settlement of Portsmouth, 


185—educational progress, 186—New Eng- | 
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190—political tendencies, 192—revolution- 
ary spirit, 193-196. 

“New Learning,” students of the, 407, 408 
college expenses, 409—college accommoda- 
tion, 419—length of session—lectures, 411 
—degrees of arts, 412—course of study, 
412, 413—attempted changes, 414—Latin 
and Greek, 415—college discipline, 416— 
witchcraft, 417-420— omens, 421, 422— 
amusement of students, 423. 

Novels, 384—male and female novelists, 385, 
386—cast of novels, 387, 388—the romantic 
style, 389—the plot, 390-392—Geoffry 
Hamlyn, 393, 394—Australian scenery, 395 
—rapid rise of Melbourne, 396—kangaroo 
hunt, 397—the dog “ Rover,” 398—a happy 
family, 399—lost in the forest, 401—Mr 
Tupper’s book, 403—Stephan Langton, 
404-406. 





Oscosh, an Indian chief, 76, 77. 


Painters—see Artists. 

Paris, effects of street riot in, 20, 21. 

Payson’s, Rev. Dr, works, 555—influence of 
health on the mind, 556. 


Périer, Casimir, estimate of, by M. Guizot, 


15, n. 

Poems, new, 339—Mr Barnes, 339-341—speci- 
mens of poetry, 342-344—poetry of the 
labouring classes, 345-348—the bachelor, 
359—Burns centenary poems, 351-352. 


Powell, Professor Baden, on the claims of re- 


velation, 353, 354—objects and contents of 
the work, 355—his doctrine of miracles, 
356-357—mistaken view of scientific in- 
duction, 359-362—special objections to 
miraculous evidence, 363-365 — Professor 
Powell’s theory of natural development, 
366-368—law of continuity, 368, 369—the 
nature and moral government of God, 370 
proofs of natural theology, 371, 372—the 
Old Testament in relation to the New, 373, 
374—Christianity without Judiasm, 375— 
theory of revelation, 375-380—spiritualised 
sense of scripture, 381—controversial style, 
382, 383. 


Quinet’s, Edgar, works, 279—portraiture of 
the author's mother, 280—on Napoleon I., 
281. 


Robert’s, Rev Alexander, inquiry into the ori- 
ginal language of St Matthew’s gospel, 275 
—extracts from the work, 276, 277. 

Rubens, Peter Paul, sketch of, 34-44. 


Shakespeare, interpretation of his characters 
and plays, 470—types of races, 471, 472— 
commentators, 473, 474—Iago, 475-477— 
Hamlet, 478-480—-Macbeth, 481-486—Shy- 
lock, 487—the Jewish race, 488, 489—to 
what race did Shakespeare belong? 490, 
191. 

Spanish influence in English affairs, 294-299 
—interferes with the Holy see, 500-303. 


land celebrities, 187—persecution of Quakers | State Papers, see Britain, Great. 


and witches, 188—commercial enterprize, 


Stewart, Sir James, anecdote of, 129. 
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Strickland’s, Miss Agues, assertions, 236. 
Stuart, Elizabeth—see Bohemia, Queen of. 


Syriac church history, 56—synopsis of the | 


narrative, 57—dissensions, 58—the mono- 
physites, 59, persecution of the monophy- 


sites, 60, 61—war breaks out, 62, 63—Bis- | 


hop John’s missionary work, 65—proceed- 
ings against the heathens of Baalbec, 66— 


the governor Anatolius, 67—popular riot, | 


68, 70—the patriarch Gregory, 71. 


Tennyson, Alfred, Idylls of the King, 148— | 


difficulties to be overcome, 148, 149—Sir | 


Thomas Malory, 149—Mr T'ennyson’s mode 
of handling his subject, 151—Geraint, 
152-154— Earl Yuiol, 155—Enid, 156-160— 
—Karl Simours, 161, 162—Earl Doorm, 163 
Merlin and Vivien, 165, 167—Elaine, 168— 
Sir Lancelot’s adventures, 169-174. 

Travelling of glaciers, disasters occasioned 
by, 108-110. 
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Tytler, Patrick Fraser, memoir of, 125—par- 
entage, 126, 127,—school days, 128, 129 
—visitors at Woodhouselee, 130, 131— 
progress at Chobham school, 132—enters 
Edinburgh university, 133—youthful com- 
positions, 134—called to the bar, 135—un- 
dertakes to write a history of Scotland, 137 
—marriage, 137, 188—literary engagement, 
139—religious feelings, 140—his family, 
141—concludes the history of Scotland, 
142. 


Vandyck, Sir Anthony, notice of, 40-42. 


Wanderings of an Artist—see Kanes, Mr 
Paul. 

Winer’s, Dr G. B., New Testament Diction, 
554—peculiarities of expression, 555. 

Whately’s, Archbishop of Dublin, annotation 
of Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 274—FPaley’s 
guide 257. 
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